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EIGHTEEN-FIFTY-TWO AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


Wuart the “ ides of March” were to the| 
Roman despot and the threatened repub- 
lic of antiquity, the year “1852,” upon 
whose first day we at last enter, is to the 
modern system of republican peoples and | 
antagonistic governments throughout the 
world : the doomed date for retribution, 
for punishment, for popular struggle and | 
suffering, and let us hope, too, for popular 
triumph. The mythological superstition 
of the ancients, which conferred a visible 
existence on every fact and principle and 
passion ; the equally fanciful aptitude of 
modern artists to decorave abstractions 
with the features of humanity, are, in 
one other shape, natural to ail men. 
By some strange ruling of the world’s 
soul ; by that affection in nations to which | 
in individuals we accord the title of pre-| 
sentiment; by also the most remarkable | 
coincidences in events and dates among | 
the aflairs of nations the most diverse in | 
form of government, in blood and in geo- | 
graphical position, the year.“ 1852” has | 
come to be universally regarded as a 
liberator and an avenger. Fi rom the depth | 
of time it looms up upon mankind, whe- | 
ther monarch or plebeian, as the Brutus of 
years—as a gigantic Brutus, armed with 
power to chastise the unjust, and kill the 
usurpations of men, to bring death to ty- 
rants and freedom to the nations, It comes, 
and monarchs prepare to anticipate it. It 
comes, and the hearts of the peoples 
everywhere awake from the dormancy 
of despair. It beats the roll-call of insur- 
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rection. And so for four years anteced- 
ing its birth, this abstract nonentity, and 
mere formula of time, has been a fact, an 
existence among men and among nations, 
as a source of hope, a tribunal of appeal, 
or an all-powerful executor of justice. 


|The unhappy German, as he bent his neck 


to the yoke of his thirty tyrants, or wan- 


| dered out on the wide ocean an exile and 


an outcast, has murmured to his sink- 
ing soul, “ Hope and 52.” Heroic Rome, 
chained down to her own ruined monnu- 
ments by an Austrian emperor, a French 
repub lican, a P ope, anda Ne: apolitan, meets 
them with sublime calm, and waits on God 
and 52. The millions bent down in 
European servitude, the thousands of pa- 
triotic hearts suffering in Italian, Austrian, 
Prussian and Russian prisons, in Ham, 
in Algeria, in Noukahiva, in Australia, in 
Siberia, have long suffered their agoniz- 
ing exile with unwavering front, in the 
firm reliance that the angel would again 
unfold the gates of the prisons of the apos- 
tles in 1852. The trampled or the cheat- 
ed, the people outraged by a a foreign con- 
| queror, by an usurper, or by an unfaith- 
| ful government pa of monarchic 
passions, whether in France or in Ameri- 
ca, look to *52 for redemption and re- 
dress, Coincidences of fact and hope so 
singular, are phenumena unprecedented in 
history. Hungary conquered but two 
years, Poland conquered for a hundred, 
Ireland conquered for centuries, await for 
liberation the same moment of time, 
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Nor are the convened nations the only 
ones which wait—1852 has united their 
fate with that of hitherto triumphant and 
selfish democracies. The French Repub- 
lic, deceived, in 1848, into an outrage on 
her own existence,—the French people 
stalked by conflicting factions into a mean 


“surrender of their honor into the hands of 


avoué and an outlaw, coerced to stand 
silent while the heart’s blood of Paris was 
being shed like wine, coerced to slay the 
Rom: an Republic, and yield all It aly and 
Central E Lurope to the power of the North. 
met the sneer of nations and the insults 
of fues, with the reply, “ Wait for 
The American peop le, similarly duped in- 
to the worship of a name me rely victori- 
ous on the battle field, simil: urly rent 
asunder by the conflicting passions of a 
man who preferred personal ambition to 
the triump +h of democrac y; yie ‘Ided, cotem- 
poraneously with the I rench people, the 
power of the American Republic, and the 
control and use of its government, into the 
hands of a party -colored fac tion, celebrated 


5s 
Ome 


but for one thing since the birth of our 
national existence, persistent defiance of 
the popular will. During these four 


years of anti-democratic rule, our people 
have submitted to outrages upon their 
nationality and their right, more humi- 
liating to our republicof seventy years, 
than have been inflicted on the French 
Republic of four years’ existence. The 
surrender of our dip Jlomacy to the control 
of an English ambassador; of our police 
systems to the uses of a Spanish agent ; 
the permitted and consistent seizures by 

a hostile and monarchical power of whole 
tracts of American soil, and of the most ad- 
vantageous passages between our Atlantic 
and Pacific states ; the firing with impuni- 
ty into our ships of peace by both Spanish 
and British ships of war: the surrender of 
Central America to the British “ local au- 
thorities ;” the unpunished slaughter 
fifty of our citizens without a trial 
Cuba ; 
some hundred more under similar cireum- 
stances to Europe and to Africa ; the base 


in 


subterfuges of our administration justify- 


ing these Spanish atrocities, knowing them | 
to be subterfuges ; the submission, oe 
out even proper rebuke, to a distinct threa 

of coercion on the part of three sheer 


despotisms in Europe ; the conduct of our | 


of 


the permitted transportation of 
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executive relative to the Rio Grande 
frontier, and the permitted and hustile 
attitude of the British fleet, now off Vera 
Cruz, to blockade or bombard it ; and last, 


but not least, the conversion of the admin- 


istrative organs, and of the machinery of 


the W hite House, to the use of Austria, in 
promulgating falsehood the most cruel, 
and calurmnies the most insulting, against 
the character of a man invited by the na- 
tion to our shores; are crimes for which 
the American Republic is charzeable be- 
fore God and man, and from the obloquy 
of which we seek to relieve the national 
reputation by the election of °52. Four 
years ago, when the remnants of a victori- 
ous army returned back into the bosom 
of the republic—when star on star was 
being added to our flag—when the story 
of Aladdin seemed about to be realized 
by our conquests on the Pacifice—when 
bold and consistent diplomacy, a vigor- 
ous and determined executive, an army 
without defeat, a navy success 
ful and respected, had repelled threats, 
conquered enemies, and maintained the 
integrity of national existence, the 
Republic stood without an equal in his- 
j imagination: a proud triumph 
for all mankind, a hope to the unfor- 
tunate, and a terror to the vicious. But 
four years have passed, and now, through 
sility of the administration, scorn 
It seems that, as 


strong, 


our 


tory or 


the imbec 
or pity is on every lip. 
a nation, as a governmental existence, no 
outrage is too huge for us to swallow, no 
monarchy too old, weak too im 
becile, to insult us with impunity. Our 
nationality has been prostituted to forcign 
governments, and our national flag and 
our national armaments made to subserve 
the interests of a foreign tyrant. The al- 
most unanimous expression of the will and 
wishes of the people of the United States 
has been treated as the clamor of a mob. 
Principles the most monarchic, acts the 
most cowardly, have found their way in- 
to the constitution and the precedents of 
the republic. Our sympathies have been 
ignored, our wishes falsified, our friends 
left to perish ; our soil and right, even by 
treaty, surre ndered ; our brothers ae unded 
over to the fusilade and the garrote; 
‘and our very interests, ae. of trade 
and commerce, disgracefully abandoned. 
But we, too, democrats of America, 


too or 
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have waited for 52. He comes, this 
Brutus of years, to restore the will of the 
people to the rule of the United States, and 
to extinguish under the very dome of the 
capitol the imperial principles of the mo- 


dern Cesar, even through the mantle of 
British purple which enfolds them. A 


second Hercules, he comes to cleanse the 
Augean stable, to hurl out the guilty, and 
restore with a flood of democratic power 
the purity of our institutions. For on the 
heads of a faction and an administration 
rest the sins of America from 48 to 752. 
Our people have been no more to blame 
for the crimes of these four years, than 
any other people blinded with the glare 
of tnilitary renown, and, in the face of the 
‘ peril, divided into personal factions by the 
intrigues of ambitious aspirants to the 
presidency. Place the name of the con- 
queror of Austerlitz in the third degree, 
and that of the conqueror of Buena Vista, 
side by side for the presidency of the 
French and 
the names of Cavaignac and Cass, of Ledru 
Rollin and Van Buren, as the regular no- 


minees and contending factionists, and 
the histories of the French and Amer- 
ican republics for these four years, up to 


have been identical. 
ranks, the French 


IS51. 
their 


Ist 
By 


De ce mber, 


division ie 


democratic party permitted the power of 


the state to fall into the hands of personal 
usurers and an imperialist faction. The 
French had their squandering of public 
moneys—had we not our Galphins > The 
French protected adespotic Pope in Rome 
—have we not maintained a despotic Queen 
in Cuba? Napoleon had his Swartzenberg 
to obey—had not our Webster his Bul. 
wer! Nor do the foreign policies of the 
republics differ much. France did not 
detend republican principle or existence in 
serlin, Vienna, or Buda; neither did we. 
there nor any where else, either in Cuba, 
the Isthmus, Mexico. The French 
cabinet, impelled by jealousy or fears, re- 
fused point blane the hospitality of its soil 
to a brave exile; our administration im- 
proves on the indignity, it invites him and 
insults him. There is but one difference : 
we have as yet not been subjected to a 
coup-d etat, nor is it likely we will be; 


or 


but for that merciful exe mption we thank | 
strength, not the principles or | 
aspirations of the partisans of Austria, of | 


democratic 


American Republics ; set off 
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the friends of England, or of the apolo- 
gists of Sp: 1in. 

When, in the spring of 1851, the Ger- 
man people of Schleswig and Holstein 
were coerced by the intervention and brute 
force Austria, Prussia, England, and 
Denmark, to yield themselves uncondi- 
tionally, and without even the farce of a 
“constitution,” to the power of the latter 
monarchy, an occasion offered itself of re- 
viewing the then state of republican liberty 
both in America and Europe. § Since that pe- 
riod, a “dignified historian,” like Gibbon, 


would record, as the universal event 
throughout both hemispheres, “ quies- 
cence ;” and Washington, Vienna, Paris, 


and London journals, would felicitate them- 
selves on the governmental preservation 
of “law and order.” But that which is 
called “ quiescence,” is successful tyranny 
in European governments, and hidden cow- 
ardice or treachery in our own—in either 
case successful defiance of popular right and 
will: for the people everywhere , especially 
here, are brave and true. Notwithstanding 
the continued aggressions of the English go- 
vernment on the southern portion of this 
continent, the conduct of our administra- 
tion has since been utterly unchanged ; ex- 
cepting that, on the recent firing on our 
flag by a British cruiser, Mr. Webster 
threw down the thin mask which thereto- 
fore covered his duplicity, and boldly di- 
rected Commodore Parker to acknowledge 
the British protectorate upon the Mosquito 
in utter disregard of the Clayton 
and Bulwer treaty, and of American right 
and American doctrine. Previously, when 
a British faction, in the state of Nicaragua, 
had jeovaastied under the direction of the 
British agent, Chatfield, in wresting the 
government and power of that state 
from the majority of the people, and 
the particular friends of our country, Mr. 
Webster sent down his envoy, Mr. Kerr, 
with authority to recognize that British usur- 
pation, and Mr. Kerr did so. Again, with 
regard to the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
American citizens were, by force of arms, in 
defiance of public treaty and private pur- 
chase, expelled from the works upon which 
they were legitimately engaged ; and Mr. 
Webster per mitted it. At the same time, 
negotiations were entered into by Mexico 
with the British government and its sub- 
jects, for the right and monopoly of way 
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over the Tehuantepec route, and British 
vessels of war were moved up the coast to 
sustain that negotiation, and Mr. Webster 
permitted both : the treac cher rous negotiation 
and the open threat. In respect, therefore, 
to Central America and British action 
against the liberty of its states and our 
rights, the difficulties of the country are 
quadrupled since the spring of °51, and, 
should the present policy of the adminis- 
tration be arg for any 
time, war by the United States on this 
ground alone must become a matter of the 
sheerest necessity. Nor can war be on this 
ground alone. Recent events have demon- 


strated thata combination exists between the | 
British, French, aud Spanish governments, | 


to retain the control of Cubaand the West 
India islands—that is, to command the 
Gulf, the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
Central America, at all hazards: and, at 
the same time that the British move 
against us on the Pacific coast, the French 
claim the sovereignty of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. Trom all which one thing is evi- 
dent, that the design exists, and has so far 
been successfully conducted, of establish- 
ing a combined European protectorate, 

hostile to the United States, from the 
West Indian islands across all Central 
America and Southern Mexico, to the Sand- 
wich Islands, thus controlling the whole 
Pacific to the Bornean Archipelago, and 
the coasts of China and India. Mr. Web- 
ster has already acknowledged the British 
portion of this protectorate, and directed 
an American ship of war to proceed to San 
Juan, and sustain that protectorate there, 
and the collection of the duties on Ameri- 
can vessels and goods therein, and by virtue 
of that protectorate levied by the British 
agent,Green. And, further, with reference 
to the general plot of the combined Im- 
perialist trio, Mr. Webster, taking the 
matter out of Mr. Crittenden’s over-rash 
and too-American hands, has quietly re- 
quested nothing further to be said on the 
subject—at present. Thus the conduct of 
the whig minister has so far committed his 
country to a position wherein chance cir- 
cumstances may without a month’s warn- 
ing render it compulsory on us to wage a 
war, almost inevitable, with the com- 
bined forces of England, France, and 
Spain—a war that, on his accession to 


le ngth of 


‘against ourselves, 
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by keeping Mr. Bulwer at a discreet dis- 
tance, and coercing the fulfilment of the 
treaty prepared for him by his predeces- 
sor, 

We say almost inevitable, for there is 
but one way to avert that war, but one 
way to republicanize the F rench govern- 
ment, to destroy the colonial — of 
Spain, and Americanize Cuba and the 
West India islands, and to drive the Bri- 
tish out of Central America and Mexico, 
from the Rio Grande to the confines of 
Colombia; and that is, a complete al- 
teration in our policy towards the Euro. 
pean governments and people. 

In every land of Europe, from the At- 
lantic shore to the Turkish confines, the 
United States have a more numerous, 
more chivalrous, and more powerful army, 
than the monarchic and absolutist tyrants 
of the people—it is the people—it is the 
250 millions of suffering humanity, to 
whose ideas the United States is a heaven 
beyond the setting sun—who dream in 
gladsome ecstasy of the day when our flag 
shall be unfurled, or even our nod, earth- 
shaking as the nod of Jove, shal] be given 
for the liberation of nations. It is mad- 
ness to throw away the affection of allies 
so devoted and so unexpensive. But it 
was not to be expected that an nemoned 
tration so hostile to democratic liberty 
America as the present, should display 
towards the people of any land of Europe 
that interest or protection which they have 
systematically denied to their own coun- 
trymen, whether engaged in opening chan- 
nels of commerce or in laying the ground- 
work of national freedom. It was not to 
be wondered at that the people of 
Europe should display utter distrust in 
that government, which has betrayed 
its own countrymen to Spanish jails, 
surrendered an American citizen without 
a single valid charge against him to 
banishment in Africa, and slandered an 
European exile because he is a republican. 
The transparent falsification of the doctrine 
of non-intervention, by which that cabi- 
net has endeavored to screen its _per- 
fidy and its treason, is not only an utter 
abandonment of our own citize ns, but it 
strengthens the hands of European govern- 
ments, both against their own peoples and 
With the present cabi- 


office, he had it in his power to prevent, |net it is an aforethought falsification. If 
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as they pretend to un- 
let them 
But they 
alike— 


“ non-intervention,” 
derstand it, is to be the rule, 
practise it against all alike. 

have not pri actised it against all 
the »y have twice broken it : 
a forei ‘ign despotism, once of a foreign fac- 
tion—once, by declaring, without a particle 
of evidence, the Creole insurrection against 
the Spanish monarchy, a rebellion, and its 
abettors pirates ; and by sending American 
ships of war, not to defend our own coasts, 
but those of a foreign colony—once, by 
sending an emissary to Nicaragua, to ac- 
knowledge a servile and British usurpation 
against the people, though, to the moment 
of that usurpation and of the fall of Munoz, 
for some two years not a single American 
representative had been permitted by Mr. 
Webster to appear in the Central Ameri- 
can states. His friends had not attained 
power by a successful coup- detat! But 
in any case, the modern interpretation of 
this doctrine, for which one must “look to 
Webster” with a vengeance, is an absur- 
dity ; real in nothing but hostility to our 
interests, and service to our enemies. It 
binds our own hands—it enslaves and dis- 
heartens our allies. As a “ moral code,” 
it is perfect humbug. Great Britain in- 
tervenes against us in Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and soforth; send semissaries 
to Massachusetts and the North, to excite 
sectional violence against our constitution 
and our laws ; nay, British societies, under 
“royal patronage,” contribute funds fo: 
these purposes—are we not to act against 


her by countenancing her subjects in 
Ireland and England, in attaining a re- 


publican government, and in destroying 
that oligarchy most hostile, not alone to 


British people, but to our interests ? 
No, certainly not. Our doctrine—our 
Quaker doctrine—forbids. “ France,” that 





is, Louis Napoleon, intervenes against us, 
and threatens us to preserve our neutrality 
by the terror of his fleets—shall we not 
lawfully retort by refusing to acknow- 
ledge his usurpation, and by assuring the 
French people of our — wishes for his 
speedy overthrow ? that would be 
against our habit, and “ Pee ” Spain 
slays and imprisons our citizens without 
trial, and intervenes for the kind protec- 


tion of our neutrality, in conjunction with | “ 
‘are on the ground, 


Louis Napoleon: shall we not justly check- 


in favor once of 


armies, 


| tices shall for 
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| sert their ownership of their own lives and 


properties 3, as our fathers did, and advising 


our citizens that the right of migration axe 
emigration is the corner-stone of our re 
public. No: Rakes policy compels us 
to tie our own hands, tie the hands of 
our people, tie the hands of our allies, 
proe ‘laim them rebels and pirates, and take 
mit to whatsoever outrage and indignity 
may be directed against us. Ifa gun is 
leveled at us, we are not to shoot, till we 
are shot. F ight and die was the old rule, 
but “ modern policy,” according to the 
present edition of Webster, has reversed 
the order into die first, and fight after- 
wards. 

But we have reached times when Qua- 
ker policy will not do for the tepublie. 
The time has come for strong, sturdy, 
clear-headed and honest men to act; and 
the Republic must have them, should it 
be compelled, as the Colonies were in 
1776, to drag the hero of the time out of 
a hole in a wild forest, whether in Vir- 
ginia or the illimitable West. Were 
Europe all at peace, were the monarchies 
and empires stable, were the degraded 
and plundered democracies quiescent, we 
might be compelled, if the present reck- 
lessly negligent and un-American policy 
were continued, to fight within twelve years 
the mastery of the isthmus. 
sut Europe is not at peace; the mo- 
narchies are not stable. and that is our 
safety. We have at our disposal, for the 
clearing of American soil of all usurpers 
and foreign a: a power imme: 
surably superior to all the fleets, standing- 
and militia of the Union com- 
bined; and a power, too, which has not 
cost us a cent. If Europe attacks us, we 
must attack Europe. Foreign despots 
should not be permitted to make our 
and our homesteads their battle- 
ground, to please the contemptible 
policy of an anti-American adminis- 
tration. We must transfer the field of 
war to the soil of Europe, and change 
the from a contest, whether 
monarchs shall beard us here, to a con- 
test whether they and their impious prac- 
an hour longer be tolerated 
We need no fleets of transport to 
war into Africa.” Our armies 
ready on the soil of 


this war for 


aggressors, 


cities 


issue 


there. 
carry this w 


mate her, by advising the Cubans to as-! Europe to fight for the triumph of Re 
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publicanism. We need even but few 


emissaries among them; our best emis- | 
saries of late years heve been the letters | 


to their native land, of French, Italian, 
German and Irish emigrants. These, the 


prestige of our republican flag ; the know- | 


ledge that there are twenty-five millions 
of the most warlike and adventurous 
population in the world to back it, the 
re-organization of our whole international 
quasi-code, and of our stupidly diplo- 
matic system, and the cruel wrongs, and 
the unutterable sufferings under which the 
populations of Europe groan, are sufficient, 
in bold republican hands, to assert the 
sanctity of American soil against all ag- 
gressors, and the sanctity of mankind 
against every monarchy or oligarchy, lay 
or clerical, under heaven, which sacrile- 
giously dares to desecrate it. We can 
onquer, and not fight. 

But such a result can only be expected 


from a democratic administration, and one | 


more progressive than we have hitherto 
been content with. To wield sucha power 
with such enormous results, the presiden- 
tial chair must be filled by a man 
the last generation, but of this, of the very 
time in which we live. 


late, venerable democrats, notable for 


Sirmer hostility to England, propose on | 


grounds the most shallow, with objects the 
most far-fetched and fallacious, an alliance 
with the government of that very Eng- 
land. Nosuch proposal, based in the first 
instance upon a mistaken view of the re- 
lation which exists between the British 
people and the “government” hostile to 
their liberty ; and, secondly, on an equally 
mistaken view of the bond which should 
unite the American people with any or 
all the European peoples, can now pass 
current for democracy. There is not 

particle of necessity for any alliance, for 
any complicated upholstery between our 
government, as a government, and foreign 
powers or peoples. But the democracy 
of the United States will sympathize only 
with democracies, and will insist upon an 
American policy being pursued towards 
them. 


and other monarchical governments. They | 
have played that game, and let them play | 
it. The democratic party are not fools so 


not of | 


We have seen of 


‘nastic power, 


It is for Mr. Webster and the whig | 
party to ally themselves with the British | 





and the Presidency. [January, 
ignominy, and borrow from the crypts of 
the White-House whig ruin and repub- 
lican disgrace. In this fight, entering upon 
this presidency, our hands shall not be 
tied. The democracies of the world lie 
open to us, stretch forth their arms to us, 
and shall we not embrace them, knowing 
that monarchy in Europe is not worth one 
year’s purchase, and that the people is 
eternal ? If any respect is to be paid to 
‘ Washington’s advice,” even by the quasi 
Conservative party which habitually ap- 
peals to it, no “ entangling alliance” should 
be formed with any European monarchy, 
with any European government based 
on the “ primary interests” of monarchy 
and oligarchy, as they were in his day, 
and as in Engl: and they still are. But 
alliance with any monarchy under any 
specious or mean pretence, is one thing— 


| sympathy with the democracies of all the 


world in defence of Republicanism and 
right, of our own Republicanism among 
others, is another. Alliance with Eng- 


| land to fight Russia on the plains of Hun- 


gary, that England may not have to fight 
Russia on the other side of the Caucasus 
for the power to oppress and plunder India, 
is a proposition antagonistic with repub- 
lican principle and the faith on which the 
United States took their first stand among 
mankind. But sympathy with the English 
democracy in overthrowing the monarchy 
which oppresses them and India, is but the 
third Punie war, of which the wars of 76 
and 1812 were the legitimate and natural 
predecessors. Sympathy the most prac- 
tical with the Hungarian, Polish, Ger- 
man, Italian, and even Russian demo- 
cracies, to overthrow and crush the dy- 

all Russian, all of the Tzar, 
is but paying back to Europe, accord- 
ing to the Gospel of the Saviour, and 
the law of equity, the blood of Lafayette 
and Kosciusko. While on the other 
hand, sympathy with the Indian peoples 
for the overthrow both of English mono- 
|poly and Russian arms, and for the 
/establishment from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayah, of free trade and free govern- 
ments in amity and commerce with our 
Pacific States, is but an act dictated by 
|natural justice, by true national law, and 
that American policy upon which is based 
| the pre-eminence and very existence of 


| 


stupid as to assume their loss and their | our mercantile marine. Among the beaten 
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and the glory of our flag has not yet en- 
tered. But the democracies of Europe 
are alive and anxious for our friendship, 
our moral support—the Hungarian peo- 
ple, the Italian people, and the Irish 
people, have already asked it. With 
the German people our flag is as the 
thunder-cloud of an omnipotent and just 
Jove. The suffering millions of Eng- 
land appeal to us as brethren, and for 
years on years have established associa- 
tions to initiate among themselves the ru- 
diments of our institutions and of our 
equality. A portion of the middle classes 
have already joined their ranks ; and under 
the guidance of men of superior intellect, 
more are about to follow. The French 
Republic, in 1848, was deeply anxious for 
an alliance with us, conservative of Repub- 
licanism, and to this hour the democracy 
of France waits only the approving mo- 
tion of our hand, to ‘fight over again the 
victories of 1830 and 1848, Defeated in 
the presidential election of the latter year, 
trodden down by the despotic sway of a 
republican dictator distrustful alike of the 
people and himself, and handed over by 
intestine divisions and monarchic agents 
to the rule of a roué picked up in the hells 
of London by Lord Palmerston, the French 
people succumbed to the British police- 
man, that their overtasked strength might 
resuscitate itself for liberty and ‘52. 

But the roué has played his part. The 
British government, fearful of the result 


of a constitutional election by the people | 


of the Republic, and anxious to obtain a 
puppet Napoleon on the throne of the 
emperor, pushed Louis le roué against us, 
and sighed for a coup-d’ etat which would 
place the Western empires in alliance with 
them against the powers 
Europe on one side, against European Re- 
publicanism threatening their very exist- 
ence, and against Amerie: an pre-eminence 
on the other. Their tool has very natu- 
rally betrayed them. Having attained 
power over the back of Palmerston, he 
aims to continue it, by subserviency to 
the interests of Sw: artzenberg. 
a British policeman in the Tuilleries, there 
is now found a preefect of Russia. Instead 
of an ally against America and Republi- 
canism, ‘England discovers 
within a few hours sail of the coast of “ per- | 


Instead of 


and macerated peoples of India, the name | fidious Albion, 


of Northern | 


an outpost | 
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” of that Tzar whose armies 
already stand on the slopes of the Hima- 
layah, ‘looking down on the plains of Cash- 
mere and the passes of the Punjab. She 
wished for and helped on the coup-d’ etat, 
and now she has got it. 

There is a Nemesis in history—there is 
an avenging and just principle in the 
world—which evinces itself in nothing so 
strongly as in bringing betrayal and con- 
dign ruin upon those who will ally them- 
selves with the unprincipled and the vi- 
cious. Italy, little Sicily, Germany, Hun- 

gary, allie d themselves, or sought to ally 
themselves, in 1848-9, with England, 
“for the sustentation of liberal institu- 
tions, and the amelioration of the species ;”” 
and she betrayed them, naturally. Eng- 
land allied herself, in 1848, with Prince 
Swindler, of Carlton-Club and gambling 
notoriety, and made a French president 
out of him—and he swindled her, natu- 
rally. Should America or any other no- 
ble and true land ally herse lf with E ng- 
land, now or hereafter, while a single 
palace or castle remains upon her soil to 
taunt the sorrows and stifle the lives of her 
people, let her take the consequences, Na 
turally. But forus, de mocrs its of America, 
let the English monarch 1y and its upholders 
fight their own battles. What have we with 
them? Should the “nephew of his un- 
cle” seek to maintain himself by a popu- 
lar war on England, and by : sacking the 
treasuries of London, provide glory and 
popular employment at small cost; nay, 
should even the Hapsburg suckling push 
his troops across the French frontier to 
maintain “ and hold down the 
French people by the throat in the ab- 
sence of the armies of the usurper—as he 
has already promised M. de Ja Cour, Na- 
poleon’s agent, he will do—what matters 
it to us, what to humanity ? The people 
of England, Ireland, and India, numbering 
some hundred millions in the mass, how. 
their seemingly “ constitutional sys- 
may in our minds differ from a mili- 
tary despotism, can be under no more cruel 
or ‘grinding rule than they are now. The 
occupation of India, not so much by the 

British oligarchy, as by a company of 
London merchants supported by the ar- 
|mies and legislature of the oligarchy, is 
the most atrocious, the most sy stematized, 
'and the most successful military despotism 


order,” 


ever 
tem” 
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known to mankind, from the days of Tam- | 
erlane to those of the dastard, Louis Na- 
poleon. 
no systematized cruelty, no unscrupulous 
and wanton miassacre, has equaled in enor- 
mity what they have suffered from the 
“liberal administration of England,” 
deliberate starving out of a whole race, 
and scientific killing, economically and by 
law, of three millions of both sexes, and 
of all ages. To the British subjects of 
Ireland and of India, therefore, the Rus- 
sian knout or the French bayonet has no 
terrors; both have rather the novelty of 
change about them, and promise physica: 
suffering less intense than perennial want, 
and adeliverance quicxer and more humane 
than death by the gnaws of hunger. Even 
to the E inglish people the loss by a French 
invasion of the pseudo-liberty they have, 
will be but the forerunner of American 
and republican and real freedom. Deep 


are the lessons of liberty, and deep the | 


sorrows every nation must endure, before 
it can be worthy of attaining or using 
that inestimable blessing. Even should, 


therefore, the English people suffer phy- 


sically by this French or other inv asion, 
it is but a lesson from God to them 
that they cannot permit for centuries the 
misgovernment of their brethren, of the 


people of the half of the world, without | 


invoking for themselves, at some future 
day, the same cruel stripes they have 
helped to inflict mercilessly on "others. 
And if the English people desire to avoid 
this terrible purification, let them cleanse 
themselves of the crimes enacted in their 
name, rid themselves of monarchy and 
oligarchy, and stand before the world a 
free nation, and a just nation, and a na- 
tion entitled to the admiration and love 
of the strong democracy of the United 
States. There is no time to wait. “In 
fifty years,” said the Uncle of his Ne- 
phew, “ Europe must become Cossack or 
republican.” Europe must become Cos- 
sack before it can be republican. It is now 
Cossack. If the truth must be made more 
evident, let the armaments of Brest be 
transferred to the coasts of Sussex and 
Kent ; then—What then? The peoples of 


the world will become united against des- 
potism, mutual justice will take the place 

of supremacy of race, oligarchies will be 
overthrown, and the law of brute force, of | 
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And as to the people of Ireland, | 
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tion without being split up by contending 
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the mercenary sword edge, which now rules 
as well in “liberal and enlightened Eng. 
as in “ order-propagating Austria,” 

will be abolished among men. But if that 
last event is not to come, if England is to 
pass to the republic without foreign con- 
quest, if France is to get rid of centraliza- 


generals of the “ lower empire,” if Hungary 
is to bere-armed for her gallant fight, if Italy 
is to be freed from the claws of a false Re- 


' publican, a traitor Pope, a northern Nero 
> ? , 


and a southern Domitian, if Ireland is to 
rid herself of the foulness of despotic su- 
perstitions without the aid of the face- 
tious and volatile a. of Rabelais 
and Rousseau, she is to shake off 
rags, and regain a color of life in her 
haggard cheek, if Poland is to boast 
again of a Sobieski or a Kose iusko,—then 
there lie open to us the democracies of the 
world, the fallow land of centuries, gaping 
for the time-seed of Republicanism. Let 
us sow that seed broadcast with affection 
and hope. The harvest will come—the 
seed time has come in the year 
which time has now inaugurated, which 
we, too, must now inaugurate. 

They have inaugurated it in France by 
a coup-d’etat, an usurpation, and a mas- 
saere. 

In Germany, by the abolition of the 
last two “constitutioas” to which the pet 
ty tyrants of that lovely land had pledged 
their oaths. 

In Rome, in Rome the “ metropolis of 


52, 


religion,” and the “ fountain head of 
grace,” by the restoration of the guillo- 


tine, abolished by the bloodthirsty and 
infidel republicans of ’48, 

Thus has 52 been inaugurated by 
“the party of religion and order,” - 
us inaugurate it by. the nomination of 
democratic candidate, of the right ok 
for the presidency. 

Since the destruction of the F ‘rene +h con- 
stitution, and the avoidance of a popular 
election for the French presidency by, 
strange to say, the combined action of 
England and Russia, the fate of the de- 
moeracies of the world depend upon the 
American presidential election of 1852. 

We shall demonstrate in a few para- 


graphs the sort of man the democracy of 


America, and that of the world, look for at 
the hands of the Baltimore Convention. 
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The democratic party, intrigued out of | 
the possession of the executive ‘at the elec. 
tion of a General, are now once more called 
upon to reinstate themselves in the exe- 
cutive of the United States. To our an- 
tagonists, almost without interference, has 
been for three years given the management 
of the affairs of the home and foreign 
policy of the nation. They expended, 
and we paid—they agitated for personal 
behoof, and we permitted them—they fo- 
mented sectional discords, and without 
effort we put them down. They endeav- 
ored to steal some portions of our home 
policy,and we helped them to it, but their 
external policy isalltheirown. Let them 
enjoy it; let them count up all the pro- 
ceeds of their servility and incompetence. 
The people, uninfluenced by any demo- 
cratic leadership, impelled by nothing but 
disgust at the imbecility of the whigs, “have 
given at the recent elections, in “almost 
every state in the Union, sweeping demo- 
cratic majorities—overwhelming majori- 
ties for that party which for four years has 
not been strong enough to reward its 
friends, or united enough to crush its in- 
significant opponents. Union, not Castle 
Garden “union,” but union upon the broad- 
est p rincip les of democracy, upon the old 
principles of Jefferson, has once more re- 
turned to the democratic ranks. The 
statesmen of a previons generation, with 
their pen mal antipathies, and their per- 
sonal claims, with personal greatness or 
personal inefficiency, must get out of the 
way. A newgeneration of American states- 
men, of men who have fitted to the eternal 
principles of democratic right, the exigen- 
cies of the time, the circumstances of the 
nation, the requirements of the future 
have =e 5 with open field before 
them, to guide to a triumphant success 
the great party of the great democratic 
republic of the world. While the fathers 
of the people personally lived, it was an 
easy task to elect the candidate most 
worthy of success, and most certain of at- 
taining it. Now principles, not men, must 
em our choice. The administration of 
-olk was brilliant and successful without 


parallel, in commerce, trade, territory and | 


war; yet to the election of his successor, 


the ‘demoeratic party brought feuds so} 


‘and disgracefully defeated. If it 
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the United States was utterly broken 
were 
impossible for the old politicians, the 
surviving lieutenants of the days of 
Jackson, to agree in 1848, on the elec 
tion of a candidate, it is ten times more 
impossible for them to agree on the 
nomination of any one of themeclv es as & 
successful candidate now, even were the 
whole Baltimore Convention in their 
hands. Nor would it be well for the 
people that they should so agree. Some 
of them have more or less intrigued 
with the Abolitionists, the “ Unionists,” or 
the Whigs; with one or other of the fae- 
tions which have endeavored under vari- 
ous pretences to defy the Constitution, to 
compress the energies of individual states, 
and peril the existerice of the Republic. 
Age is to be honored, but senility is 
pitiable, especially when it leads its pos- 
sessor to practices at variance with his 
former life—especially when it leads a 
democrat of formerly commendable re- 
pute to expect the friendship of the South, 
and at the same time hope to conceal his 
delinquencies with the Van Burenites, And 
if there be some others of the gentlemen of 
the past age who can show clean hands on 
this subject, they will be found to be men 
incapable of grasping the difficulties of 
the present time, of fathoming its 
ideas, or controlling its policy. At all 
events they have been in office, and have 
had the control of the destinies of the 
country and of the party. It was in their 
power todo good. But by lack of states- 
manship, lack of temper, lack of discretion, 
and, most of all, by lack of progress, they 
brought into our ranks discord and dissen- 
sion, and the party they received united, 
strong, and far in advance, they left a 
wreck, a mutinous wreck, struggling i in the 
slough of questions settled by ‘the federal 
compact of the United States. The 
Republic, imperiled by new threats of 
agitation, subjected to foreign intrigues, 
enervating the people by sectional strife, 
and overruling the executive, with its ma- 
terial interests at home and abroad utt terly 
neglected and in disgraceful confusion, 
requires a president upon whom no 
charge of sectional bias or administrative 
imbecility can rest. It requires a man 


galling, antipathies so irreconcilable, envy | unidentified with either section, who has 
80 unscrupulous, that the great party of | lived and thought for the whole ; who has 
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administrative tact and personal amenity 
sufficient to concentrate the great demo- 
cratic party north, seuth, east and west, 
into one indomitable, invulnerable, Ame- 
rican power; and to guide this party, so 
united, and with it 
Republic, to their just position and de- 
velopment. Not the senile, not the il- 
liberal, the sectional, but one who, 
by his home policy,can repress agitation 
and the overweening € gs hy” of 
humanitarian bigots; who, by his foreign 


not 


policy, can maintain in their integrity the 
sanctity of the American soil, and the 


rights of American citizens; who will 
make the flag of America and the rights 
of nations respected at home and abroad ; 
and who, while doing so, while thus main- 
taining American dignity and republican 
faith, will secure the love of sy mpathis- 
ing democracies throughout the world; 
such is he who must be selected by the 
convention as the democratic candidate 
for the presidency. To put forward any 
other would be simply to invoke ruin, to 


fling the nation again to the certainty of 


misrule by the whigs, or of disruption by 
the factionists of the North; to revive 
agitation when the nation needs all its 
domestic strength for exterior action, and 
to renew the “ unionism” and sham “ con- 
servatism” at home, and the impotence 
and servility abroad, which for now three 
years has disgraced the character of our 
Republicanism, and of our nationality. 
A deep responsibility rests, therefore, 
on the approaching convention to nomi- 
nate a candidate sectionally uncommitted, 
a State-rights man, an upholder of the 
compromise, aman of mental capacity suf- 
ficient to grasp the exigencies of the nation, 
of education sufficiently modern to know 
the wishes and sympathies of the consti- 
tuent peop ile, and of mental energy and 
physic: al vigor equal to his position and 
its emergencies. Many young statesmen 
there are in the democt ratic ranks, eloque nt, 
judicious, manly, personally unexception- 
able in every respect, and endowed with 


the necessary qualifications we have above | 


indicated, upon whom their personal 
friends and admirers might have pitched 
their hopes for the presidency. Wily 
wire-pullers and local politicians are en- | 
deavoring to make it appear that each | 
state of the Union is wor king with tremen- 
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the destinies of the 
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dous vigor for some imaginary “ favorite 
son,” to whom, by thus exciting state pride, 
that state may be induced to fix itself, and 
thus increase the influence for evil and the 
value of the local politician 
But such persons must know, 
individually must know, that 
can nominate no such in- 
dividual were he even brought forward, 
and that the result, if any, must only be 
injury to the party, to the state and to the 
individual. The convention cannot select 
any man on local grounds, or any man on 
personal grounds, These promp ‘ters of 
local ambition must know that it is the 
primary duty of the convention tonominate 
an available candidate, and that locality of 
birth, or personal friendships, do not enter 
into the catalogue of availability, We 
want a man—an honest democrat, an able, 
clear-headed, vigorous thinking man, train- 
ed to statesmanship. The French Repub- 
lie elected Louis Napoleon, took him on 
trust, and see the consequence. If the 
powers aloft had not beneficently taken to 
themselves General Taylor, whom we 
similarly elected, the American Republic 
would ere this have undergone similar 
calamities in the shape of civil war and 
disruption. No mere local politician, no 
untried statesman, can therefore receive the 
nomination of ourconvention. Atthesame 
time be it remembered that the demo- 
cratic party must win, in the presidential 
canvass, by an unprecede nted majority, 
unless division should be created in thei ir 
ranks by the conflict ofcontending aspirants. 
Wilfully to lessen the presidentia! majority, 
would be to throw away friends, and to 
weaken the administration. But to attempt 
to create a schism on merely personal 
grounds, if any such folly were possible, 
would be to secure the triumph of our Op- 
ponents, to ruin the hopes of the whole 
party, and to hand the nation and its des- 
tinies irremediably over to the abominable 
farce of whig rule, or the still more de- 


aforesaid. 
the states 
the convention 


| structive fate of abolition and anarchic su- 


premacy. To ruin so noble a game, by 
schemes utterly childish, would be 
worse than folly—it would be a crime. 
Nor should any one state of the union di- 
rect its delegates to vote for this man or 
| that, hit or miss, because he may have had 
| the lot to have been born, or to ‘have lived 
| among them, or because the delegates are 


so 
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his personal friends. Carry out that rule, 
and where can it stop? Each state must 
have its own candidate—thirty-one candi- 
dates in the field, and half an one for each 
of the territories, and each with his body- 
guard, andwhat can the convention become 
but an arena of democratic suicide. If we 
are to vote for a man, if we are to be in- 
structed to vote for a man above all others, 
because he has been born among us, or 
dropped among wr because he is our 
personal friend, then let us all have candi- 
dates for the presidency—let us all become 
candidates ourselves ; or, if there be any 
so modest or self-sacrificing, as to decline 
on his own account, let him get a yard- 
stick, and by admeasurement ascertain 
his nearest neighbor, and vote for him, 
and him alone, as President. If birth 
or chance circumstance, and not fit- 
capacity, or national fame, is to 
be the test of a candidate, let us go the 
whole hog in our folly. 

But the democratic party is a party, 
has the power of and claims from all its 
members, without exception, the allegi- 
ance due to it as a party. It requires 
from the several states represented, and 
from the delegates representing them, that 
they shall postpone their personal likings 
and dislikings, and vote for the good of 
the whole. If any state shall have nomi- 
nated its favorite son A B, in the first 
rank, A B being merely of local fame 
and personal influence, and also shall have 
nominated C D not of its locality, but a 
statesman of fame co-extensive with the 
Union, unobjectionable to any section, 
loved and re spec ‘ted by all, and of pe rsonal 
influence sufficient to combine the interests 
of the great majority of local aspirants 
to the preside CY 5 the bond and na- 
ture of party requires that B shall be at 
once drop ped by the delegates of his state, 


us, ¢ 


ness, or 


and the nomination of D supported at all | 


hazards. Nor is the state worthy of re- 
presentation in a democratic convention, 
or its first nominee worthy of being the 
favorite son of a Chippewa village, if it or 
he refuse or even refrain from this plain 
duty of self-sacrifice to his party and his 
country. 

Again, 
this is no ordinary contest. 


Every hope | 
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proper man. Against the democratic can- 
didate, the whigs will place General Scott, 
and if military renown were of any avail, 
General Scott is certain of the presideney. 
But we trust the Republics everywhere 
have learned sufficient lessons as to the se- 
lection of military presidents. As we have 
said, the political ignorance and dogged 
mulishness of General Taylor nearly pfeci- 
pitated the Union intoa civil war, in which 
there could have been but one just side, 
that of the South. The certain effect would 
have been the utter disruption of the Re- 
public. Again, General Scott comes be- 
fore the American people just at a period 
when Louis Napoleon is demonstrating in 
the most facetious manner, what terrible 
results can follow from the election of a 
vain military fop to the presidency of a Re- 
public. Certainly, the democratic ranks 
can show no equal to General Scott in 
managing armies and writing letters, and 
on that account alone, if the examples of 
what is obtained by an avidity for military 
presidents were not too strikingly before 
us, it would be madness in the democra- 
tic party to put forward any candidate 
against whom the jealousy and unpopu- 
larity due to a military politician can lie, 
Let the whigs put forward the great con- 
queror of Soup and Mexico, Votes attain- 
able by reverence for the sword, by re- 
verence for tinsel and trappings, and fuss 
and feathers, for the chest swelling with 
ten-horse power of personal pride, are 
votes too slavish for the democracy to 
covet. 
But while General Scott is personally 
a candidate without statesmanship, politi- 
cal knowledge, political tact, with nothing 
but military renown very great, vanity 
infinitely greater, and a feather far and 
away the greatest of the three, yet there 
is at his back, managing him, and talking 
through him, an individual notorious for 
unse rupulous dexterity in political contest, 
who controlled the ‘perilous administra. 
tion of General Taylor. A desperate con- 
test for the presidency is therefore inevita- 
ble. The whigs and abolitionists will be 
combined. We too must be combined; 


| and not alone forthe presidency, but for the 
it must be remembered, that | 


Union ; for suppose it possible that Seward 
and his faction should succeed in placing 


of success, every merit of success, depends | in the presidential chair a vain, pompous 
upon the convention putting forward the| old man, who is devotedly attached to 





12 
military manceuvres, and tractable as a; 
child to flattery, 
see that the day would not be distant | 
when the democrats of the Union would | 
have to storm the federal 
the traitors to the constitution to justice, 
or else throw themselves into the camp, | 
sword in hand, and fight the battle of the | 
outraged South. 


To crush this plot before its birth, the | 
‘and the monarchic law of nations which has 


convention must nominate the proper man, 
and rival Scott with a tried civilian, not 
with a second or third rate general, subject 
to the same weaknesses as his antago- 
nist. 


To recapitulate : the democratic nominee | 


for 52 must, therefore, not be trammeled 
with ideas belonging to an anterior era, or 
a man of merely local fame and local affec- 
tions, but a statesman who can bring young 
blood, young ideas, and young hearts to 
the councils of the Republic. Your mere 
general, whether he can write on his card 
the battle fields of Mexico, or more heroic- 
ally boast of his prowess in a militia re- 
view; your mere lawyer, trained in the 
quiddities ofthe court, but without a po- 
litical idea beyond a local election; your 
mere wire-puller and “ judici ious bottle 
holder,” who claims pre-eminence now, 
on the sole ground that he once played 
second fiddle better men, and who 
cozens himself in his corner with the idea 
that he can split votes with the aboli- 
tion and sectional factions he has in- 
trigued with ; and, above all, your beaten 
horse, whether he ran for a previous presi- 
dential cup as first or second, or nowhere 
at all on the ticket—none of these will do. 
The democratic party expects from the 
Baltimore Convention a new man, a states- 
man of sound democratic pluck, and world- 
wide ideas to use it on; a State-rights 
man, who can show hands clean of the 
stain of faction; a free.trade man, who 
will break down the tariffs of every rotte n 
monarchy under heaven, and open to the 
industry and commerce of the United 
States the trade and exchanges of the 
world; a man of large soul and open 
heart, 
the despots of Europe the democratic doc- 
trines upon which his popnlarity and suc- 
cess are based here ; a bold man, who 
stand the brunt of foreign war, and main- | 


tain, by the vigor and reach of his coun- | 
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sapital and bring | 
| in their very dens; a 


who will maintain in the teeth of! sure them "th at, should we 


n/|terests of our party, 
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cils, the honor of our flag, whether on the 


it is not difficult to fore- ‘land or the sea ; and yet, a man astute and 
| wise as Cato, who can, 


by the use of fo- 
reign materiel, save our shores from at- 
tack, and crush the despots of the world 
man, tried in the 
| contests of laws, and yet more than a law- 
yer; a man who has theoretic learning 


'sufficient to get rid of the entanglements 


which now surround our diplomatic code, 


been pushed upon us; and withal, a practi- 


‘cal statesman, not to be discomfited in ar- 
| gument, or led wild by theory, but one who 
has already, 


in the councils and tribunals 
of the nation, reared his front to the dismay 
of the shallow “conservative,” to the ex- 
posure of the humanitarian incendiary, 
and the discomfiture of the antiquated 
rhetorician. Let the Baltimore Conven- 
tion give to this, the young generation 
‘of America, a candidate, and we are con- 
tent; but if it fail to do so, its members 
can return to their respective homes, 
personally proud and elated, and con- 
gratulate their constituents that each of 
them has played well and successfully 
his part in ruining the hopes of the demo- 
cratic party of America and of mankind, 
during four years more, for the valorous 
behoof and personal comfort of General 
Button and others; and let them assure 
themselves at the same time for doing so, 
of the hearty disgust and not improbably 
bonest curses of nine-tenths of the Ame- 
rican people, and of every republican in 
the Old World or the New. So be it. 

We have spoken plainly, as we are 
bound to do, and as we shall continue 
to do. It is time to speak plainly; for, 
after the nomination of the candidate, 
it will be too late to examine into charac- 
ter or capacity. Let the press follow our 
example, and speak plain as black and 
white of the character and pretensions of 
every man who may be brought forward. 

But politicians are thin-skinned ; and 
lest any of our friends should think that, 
in dealing with general characters, we have 
been hitting at “partic ulars, we beg to as- 
deem it right 
to expose the faults of individuals, we 
shall not shrink from advocating the in- 
even should we be 
| obliged to head a page with the names of 
our ‘best friends, 
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Ficures are inadequate to express the | 


value and importance of the vast and 
ever-growing commerce, which lades the 
vessels closely crowding one another on 


the waters of our great western rivers and | 


northern lakes. ‘The fostering protection 
of interests of such moment is one of the 
objects for which government is instituted. 
Yet, we too sadly know that this com- 
merce is often seriously damaged, and fre- 
quently embarrassed by causes which—al- 
though they might be removed, or their 
effects obviated by a well-devise d system 
of amelioration of the navigation of these 


rivers and lakes, if made and carried out 


by some general and common authority— 
will most certainly continue to inflict in- 
jury and destruction upon life and pro- 
perty, in despite of whatever is at all 
likely to be accomplished by the separate 
and unconcerted efforts of any local 
power, whether it be that of individuals, 
or of any of the several states them- 
selves which border on these lakes and 
rivers. 
this commerce, through the improvement 
of the navigation of the rivers and lakes, 
are emine ntly national objects, and were so 
regarded by John C, 
W. right. 
acknowledged exponents of the great re- 
publican and democratic party, were will- | 
ing and ready to advocate the active in- 
terposition of the Federal Government to- 
wards effecting these improvements, when- 
ever they 
some proper rule of guidance, which might 


serve to restrict and limit this interposi- | 
aid than the opening of harbors of refuge, 


tion to such works as are truly national, 


and are actually urgent. Mr. W right went | 
‘venient distances from one another, for 


so far as to suggest for part of such rule, 
that it might be proper to confine the ac- 
tion of the Federal Government to the | 
improvement of the navigation of such na- 
tural channels as are already in use for 
carrying on a large and established com- 
merce between places i in different states, 
but not to extend it solely for the purpose 


valuable property, 


The regulation and amelioration of 


Calhoun and Silas | 
doth of these distinguished and | 
|as may be necessary to carry it into prac- 


could secure the adoption of 


for illustration the upper lakes : 


of opening and creating new channels of 
commerce between such places, The great 
interest affected in this commerce over 
the lakes and rivers, almost co-extensive 
with the Union itself, constantly calls, 
from every direction, for the active inter- 
position of the Federal Government in 
putting some stop to the terrible and 
wanton sacrifice of life, and destruction of 
which are almost of 
daily occurrence on the western rivers. 
This interest can no longer be satisfied or 


silenced by that local and narrow policy, 


which, w hilst finding power for the Fede- 
ral Government to “erect light-houses on 
salt water, will discern none to authorize 


it in undertaking the removal of snags from 


a river which the tide neither ebbs 
nor flows, nor in opening shelters for a 
storm-driven vessel on a fresh water lake. 
Its calls will now be respectfully heard by 
al] statesmen who can grasp new or un- 
settled questions with that comprehensive 
sagacity necessary when the proper time 
has come, to give them a full solution. And 


| when this is once fairly done, it will from 


that moment be authoritatively settled, by 


)/its truth being recognized by an intelli- 


gent and patriotic people, who will, thence- 
forth, cheerfully acquiesce in all such steps 


| tical operation. Indeed, what true-hearted 


| demoo rat, whose very being i is faith in the 


adaptation of man to self. government, 
doubts the innate capacity of a republic 
to meet the practical questions arising in 
the affairs of the people? The navigation 
of the lakes requires no other adventitious 


or the constructing ‘of breakwaters at con- 


the purpose of affording shelter to vessels 
which may pass along their shores. Take 
A vessel 
bound from the foot of Lake Erie to the 
head of Lake Michigan—that is, from 
Buffalo to Chicago—wil] make the longest 
possible voyage on those lakes. It is in 
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this voyage, bordering on the jurisdiction 
of a foreign power, and passing through | 
the several different jurisdictions of six | 
states of the Union, that an American 
vessel presents the fullest claim upon the | 
— Government to provide for its se- 

curity against the risks and dangers likely 
to arise from prevalent storms on the har- | 
borless shores of narrow seas. No one! 
capable of appreciating the beautiful sys-| g 
tem of the free and unshackled trade exist- 
ing between our states, probably the great- | 
est element of our wonderful, material pro- 
gress, would for a moment entertain the 
proposition that our Federal Government 
should emasculate its own legitimate pow- 
ers, by convey ing to the several states or 
munic ‘ipalitie s borderi ing on these channe Is 
of navigation, the right, to be exerc a at 
their discretion, of levying tolls, in any 
form or shape, upon the n: cdanikak even 
for the avowed or ostensible object t of col- 
lecting means to provide it with all neces- 
sary and convenient shelter. Who, in- 
deed, at this late day, will be willing to 
cast his country back upon that destruc- 
tive policy of the dark ages, which even 
the regal and princely governments of Ger- 
many were forced, by the evidences of 
their own inte rests, as well as by the irre- 
pressible demands of their subjects, to 
discard and abandon in regulating the 
navigation of the Rhine ? 

Experience has taught, as can be readily 
ascertained from those practically familiar 
with the navigation of the lakes, how far 
off from a port of refuge, such vessels as | 
are employed in that navigation could 

with safety venture, when threatened by a} 
storm or gale. This distance being se ttled | 
upon, the double of it would show how | 
close together a provident and judicious | 
foresight would fix the harbors of refuge | 
required for that purpose. By this means 
we have a simple rule for ascertaining the | 
number of harbors it would be indispen- | 
sable to construct along the shore of any | 
lake. The selection of the points would, | 
properly, be controlled and influenced by | 
several considerations—such as bei ng the | 
outlets of internal lines of commerce, or 
such natural inlets as would afford some | 
peculiar advantages that might render the 
construction of the harbor easier or cheaper. 
But it should be borne in mind, as a pro- 
minent and ruling principle, that the Fed- 
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herein attempted to be pointed out. 


admitted, 


| January; 


|eral Government can, with no propriety, 


undertake'to open any inlet as a harbor or 
| port, unless it is at some exposed point, 
‘and one which is embraced in some gen- 
eral system for improving the navigation 
of a long natural channel, similar to that 
No 
influence of persons, or combination of 
local interests, should ever be allowed to 
get up a spurious system, untenable on 
any sound general or national] principle, 
‘and by which the public treasure might be 
squandered on worthless objects, and be 


‘thereby diverted from the prosecution of 


| proper and legitimate ends. It is obvious 


| that any such “policy could have but a Jim- 


ited and temporary existence, and could 
not advance nor establish any permanent 
interest in the country—indeed, it could 
only benefit the shrewd and early recipi- 
ents of a profuse and useless expenditure. 
|Certainly no more discrimination will be 
alled into requisition in selecting and de- 
ciding upon those places, where the great 
and national interests involved in the lake- 
commerce, calls for the establishment of 
harbors of refuge of easy and safe ingress 
and egress for all classes of vessels en- 
gaged in that commerce, than has hereto- 
fore been exercised in selecting the proper 
sites for the various light-houses erected 
on the ocean coast. It will be seen and 
whilst thus restricting within 
moderate and practical limits the number 
|of harbors which are to be made or im- 
| proved, through the use of the national 
means, that every important outlet of rail- 
road or canal, debouching into these lakes, 
will readily and naturally be brought 
| within the proper scope of such a system 
vf improvement. 

The navigation of the great western 
rivers, not mere tidal fluents, calls for 
| quite a different class of improvements 
from that which is necessary on the lakes. 
For it would evidently be as absurd to 
require the Federal Government to con- 
struct or improve the landing, sometimes 
_miscalled the harbor, of a river town, as 
it would be to desire to see it undertake 
the dredging of an artificial channel close 
along the sinuosities of the shore of a 
deep and broad lake. Vessels navigating 
those rivers are never at a loss to find a 
safe or convenient place, when it is desi- 
rable to tie up or to land, This naviga- 
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tion solely calls for the removal of such | 

obstructions or impediments as stop or 

endanger vessels when actually running. 

In the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio | 

rivers, it is not probable that much more 

will be done to ameliorate the navigation, | 

than to remove the rocks, snags, and 

sunken wrecks, now encumbering the 

channel, and to prevent any further | 
accumulation. The re movi al of these ob. 

structions in the nav igation of those tribu- 
taries of the Mississip ypi, and also of the | 
Rio Grande, furnishing, as they do, the | 
milité ary lines of communication with the | 
back territories and Indian country, may | 

be called for on other and additional 

grounds than the mere wants or necessi- 
ties of commerce. In some rare instan- 
ces, it will be found, in the improvement 

of the navigation of rivers and lakes, that 

a short canal, with locks, will be the sim- 
plest and best means of obviating an ob- 
struction, or perfecting the line of naviga- 
tion. There are two noted cases which 
readily rise to mind: one, on the riv- 
ers, at the Falls of the Ohio; the other, 
on the lakes, at the Sault Ste. Marie. 

A system, which has lately been 
brought forward, and received with much 
favor, professes to point out a method by 
which the waters of a river may be kept 
at sucha height, as to obviate all neces- 
sity for deepening its bars. Although 
this system emanates from a gifted engi- 
neer, possessing high scientific attainments, 
and is founded upon the results of careful 
and elaborate obse ‘rvations, yet it does not | 
appear that it will stand the criticism which 
fairly and properly draws it into contrast 
with the works of nature. It is assumed 
by Mr. Ellet, the engineer referred to, a 
resuits of valculations made on his obse or 

vations, that reservoirs can be constructed | 
in the mountain valleys of the sources of 
the Ohio, which will furnish in dr y seasons | 
an adequate sup ply of water to keep the 
channel of the river constantly up to al 
good yavigable stage, Such an end would | 
indeed justify almost any amount of ex- 
penditure. But nothing is so delusive as | 
arguments supported by figures, for we 
are easily led to give the same creden: "e | 
to the deductions thus arrived at, as we | 
are to the abstract results of a mere arith- | 
metical operation. 


is 
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| undoubte diy if 


And when mathemati- | this question. 
cal calculations are resorted to, to elucidate | collet’s map of the hydrographi 
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a physical problem, the investigator as fre- 
quently mystifies himself as he solves the 
problem. It is much safer, and certainly 
more satisfactory to an independent mind, 
‘to form our opinions on the anticipated 
result of a certain untried operation, from 
its comparison with a known and similar 
process, than to rely upon the doubtful 
deductions of a mere theory, which we 
would have to receive more on our faith 
in the source whence it emanates, than 
through any conviction it carries to our 
minds of its truth. Fortunately, the riv- 
ers on our own continent giv e us ample 
means of forming correct practical conclu- 
sions on this subject. We earnestly de- 
sire to deprecate the hasty adoption of any 
untried and untested sy stem, which might, 
through its failure, not only lead to the 
wasteful expenditure of large sums of 
public money, but be also attended with 
the further injurious consequence of de- 


'stroying public confidence in the success 


of any system of improvement. 

The upper lakes and the river St. Law- 
rence, form a river supplied by reservoirs, 
which first collect and accumulate all the 
rains falling over an extensive basin of a 
common drainage, before any of it passes 
off to the sea, and then give forth a uni- 
form and constant supp sly of water, sufh- 
cient to constitute the channel of a la 
and magnificent river, in which Foals or 
flood would be a pe rfect anom: aly. Now 
vast basin, confined by 
indestructible dike Ss, were excaval d or 
| constructed so as to be capable of receiv- 
ing and containing the united drainage of 
the Alleghany and Monongahela valleys 
then the Ohio would assuredly fl of 
from this perennia! and undiminishable 
source in a stream of living waters, car- 
rying a depth of fathoms shoals, 
where heretofore in the dry seasons of the 
year it has been estimated by inches. But 
if the mythical Meeris himself, with his 
|millions of submissive and industrious 
| Egyptians, had worked for ages at such 
an undertaking, he never would have sue 
ceeded in forming a lake at the confluence 
of the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, 
capable of receiving all their waters. The 
St. Lawrence and its reservoirs is not 
however the only example bearing upon 
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of the head waters of the Mississippi, and { and lighthouses—construct breakwaters at 
then ask : can any practical or even pos-} the entrance of the Delaware Bay, and at 
sible system of artificial reservoirs turn| such other points as a proper regard for 
into as many lakes the sources of the) the safety and protection of our extensive 
Ohio, as those already provided by nature | and important coasting trade may de- 
for the head springs of the Mississippi ? | mand—open the mouth of the Mississippi 
Yet, is the channel of the upper Missis- | to any ship that navigates the sea—and 
sippi better supplied with water in a dry | cherish the similar interests of the great 


season than that of the Ohio itself? Let | 
the Rock Island and Desmoines rapids of 
the Mississippi answer the question. 
These necessary and urgent improve- | 
ments in lake and river navigation, which 


ernment, should be brought before Con- | 
gress as ‘distinct measures separated from | 


all extraneous matter, so as to be advo- 
cated and supported upon their own in- 
trinsic merits, without deriving any mere- 
tricious aid from alliances with other 
interests, or being saddled with question- 
able or objectionable measures. No friend 
of the great lake and river interests 
should consent to have the grants for im- 
proving their navigation moulded into a 


common Dill, making appropriations for | 


all kinds of sectional, ; local, and unimpor- 
tant works. Let the improvement of the 
estuaries and lJand-locked harbors of the 
seaboard stand or fall on their own just 
and proper claims for national support. 
A true and Catholic policy, looking to 
the regulation, protection and extension 
of the commerce of the whole Union, 
would say to Congress: Finish that proud 
contribution to art and science, a minute, 
thorough and connected survey of our en- 
tire seacoast—stud the same with beacons 


interior by the improvement of the navi- 
gation of its riyers and lakes. 

These several and varied objects all tend 
‘to promote commerce, which is our great 
h|and fruitful source of revenue. They 


properly devolve upon the Feder al gov- | should, therefore, be advanced from year 


to year towards a final consummation, by 
‘such liberal though not extravagant ap- 
| propriations, as can be most advantageous- 
ly expended in furthering their rapid com- 
| pletion, without at all encroaching upon 
'the means necessary for, and applicable to 
other proper objects of disbursementfrom 
the common funds of the nation. These 
works, through the greater experience and 
knowledge of engineers in such matters, 
and the many new appliances and im- 
provements in labor-saving machinery, 
van, at the present day, be made with a 
great economy over what they would have 
cost at a not very remote time. Such ex- 
_penditures may be truly said to be doubly 
justifiable, as they will not only in a great 
measure flow indirectly back into the 
Treasury, but will also serve to enhance 
| and perpetuate mighty and important pub- 
lic interests, intimately blended with the 
| safety, welfare, union, and future progress 
lof this nation. 
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Being a French Romance recently produced in Paris, 


Usurper. 17 


PRPER; ° 


to the great amusement of everybody, and the death 


of a few thousand of the lookers-on; and now for the first time condensed into seven short chapters; by 


an old hand, 


(in the dress of a 


« Caliban— French soldier, I will 


PRELUDE. 


WueN a great event or a great man 
makes itself or himself known to the 
world, it or he has generally found some 
sympathising “ literary character,” who, 
for pay or pleasure, has enunciated to the 
otherwise stupid public the gorgeousness 
of the fact, or blown the horn of the in- 
dividual. What our fine old friend Frank 
Rabelais, of cleanly memory, was to the 
distinguished child young Master Gargan- 
tua—what Dickens has proved himself to 
be to the heroic Mr. Toots—what Julius 
Cesar was to himself—what Las Casas was 
to “my uncle”—what Mr. Toady Stump 
is to any “great American statesman” 
of the time, we have resolved to become 
to Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. Reveren- 
cing in our souls “ the dignity of history,” 
and bowing down in obedient admiration 
to the sternest laws of dramatic unity, as 
becomes a fearful follower of Aristarchus, 
we have prepared ourselves to present to 
the readers of the Democratic Review a 
succinct narrative of the most remarkable 
exploits of the most distinguished idiot of 
the age, together with passing notices of 
events, to be expected in a bedlam let 
loose, and recently enacted by the indivi- 
dual above named on the person of his un- 
fortunate “ mistress”—mistress in every 


sense, but a good one yet—la belle France. | 


With this prelude, required from us by 
the “dignity of history,” as practised by 
the Evangelists, by Livy, by Gibbon, by 
Boswell, and by Mr. Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine, we beg to introduce, as chorus, 
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“ That’s a brave God, and bears celestial liquor. 


kneel to him.” 


The Tempest, 


1.—Messrevrs tes Burcraves ! 


For now three years they had the rule 
of France—for more than three, for nigh 
forty years. Originating in times when 
dynasty succeeded dynasty, like the re- 
peating shocks of an earthquake, when he 
alone was safe who stood from under the 
falling walls—when friendships and fealty 
were made and broken in an hour—when 
the height of success was to save the neck, 
and the supreme of wisdom was to lie 
continuously and by method, the burgraves 
have passed through the Consulate, the 
Empire, the Restoration, the Hundred 
Days, Waterloo, the sack of Paris, the 
Bourbon rule, the days of 1830, Orleanism, 


‘renewed insurrection, the Republic, the 


massacres of June, 1848, the abolition of 
the Constitution—to a jail—to Ham, Vin- 
cennes, the Bicétre, Algeria ! 

What a judgment of history! These 
are the men who enriched themselves by 
the sack of Paris—these are the men who 
threw open their saloons and handed their 
women to the Cossacks of Blucher and the 
libertines of Wellington! Represented 
one time by Talleyrand, at another by 
Thiers, at another by Falloux, there they 
go to their doom at last, meekly and qui- 
etly. They took the Republic under their 
protection, and plotted against her; they 
raised over their heads Louis Napoleon to 
repress and deceive the people ; they smash- 
ed with their own hands the Constitution 


they had sworn to protect; abolished the uni- 


| versal suffrage by which alone they exist- 
'ed; increased the armies and strengthened 
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the hands of the usurper ; broke down the | terous, the persuasive M. Thiers, the wire- 
ground under their feet, and challenged the | puller of monarchies. Writing history 
people to “descend into the streets”— | till midnight; enacting history and the 
and now, have they not descended ? character of “ the prisoner of Ham,” ori- 
How pleasantly and agreeably they | ginally written by himself for the ingrate 
went to bed on the night of the 1st of De-| Louis Napoleon, before morning! What 
cember, 1851! M. Dupin, having laid down | |a change !—but then the F rench Gibbon is 
his hammer, and taken up his umbrella, |a great man, has great influence, and many 
journeys home, satisfied that “ socialism,” | friends ; and having conducted himself 
that is, the neople,is crushed down for the quietly, gone agreeably with the gens 
time being—that no frightful insurrection | d’armes, and bowed and joked with the 
can discomfit the assembly—that at the | jailer, wept and prayed and argued, he is 
worst a royalist must get the presidency i in| released through persuasion. But then 
52 ; and having indulged i in conversation, | what a pity little men cannot hold their 
supper, wine, and other domestic amenities, | tongues! Seareely an hour at liberty— 
dons the cap of sleep or liberty, and | having just reached his own door, a close 
dreams of the facetious jokes he will direct | carriage drives up, four black-visaged wiry- 
on the morrow, from the presidential chair | looking men jump out, lay hold bodily of 
of the assembly, against the blatant and | the great man on his own step, ro]! him up, 





abominable left. ‘and tumble him into the vehicle, and drive 
roused from slumber with a request—so 
very like an order that he at once obeys— 
that he will look after the former assembly, 
now to be found nowhere except in half a 


dozen jails, and identify the most obnox- | 
ious of the representatives, for the conve- | 


nience of the new minister, De Maupas. 
What! a new ministry, a new dynasty, no 
assembly, no president’s chair, and ‘ 

joke”—and all in one night, while M. Dupin 
slept! The venerable burgrave rubs his 
eyes and makes up his mind. He accepts 


with a shrug the new order, and forthwith | 


sends a trusty agent to betray his col- 
leagues. Poor M. Dupin ! 

M. Leon Faucher, the agreeable, theacute, 
the unscrupulous, the always-at-your-ser- 
vice M. Faucher, retires, too, to slum- 
ber, confident in the affection of the Elysee, | 
and wakes next morning to find the Elysee | 
on the road to the Imperial Tuilleries “ of | 
my uncle,” and himself a mere catspaw, 


whose name, without leave asked or hint | 
given, is placarded over Paris, as one of 


the “ consultative committee” of the Usur- 
per. M. Faucher writes an indignant 
letter—and M. Faucher, the great police 
spy of Louis Napoleon on the assembly, | 
is informed that he is under “surveillance,” 
and that if he does not submit and keep un- 
der surveillance, he will be transported to 
Cayenne! Poor M. Faucher! - Beaten with 
his own weapons—“ the engineer hoist with 
his own petard !” 


And so of the great little historian of|conqueror of the pack. 


the Consulate and the Empire, the dex- 


Next morning he is| 


off at a gallop for the terminus of the 
‘Strazburg railway. Paralyzed in aston- 
ishment, weeping wildest tears, he is trun- 
dled from the coupé to the railway car, 
and shot off in company with his captors 
at the rate of forty miles an hour, for the 
|German frontier. Arrived at that limit, 
the head man of the four takes him out, 
unfolds him, turns him round, and with a 
kick in the region, mortal as the tendon 
| Achilles to the dragon of Wantley and all 
| vermin, especially human vermin, sends 
him clean out of France, with a request to 
|go to the devil if he likes, but not into 
| France again, under penalty of being shot. 
| Alas, for the dignity of history! “« The 
Consulate and the Empire’ was last 
(heard of hurrying in affright through 
German towns post-haste, writing himse if 
down in hotels as “Thiers, ex-deputy,” 

| shutting himself up in horrible rooms, and 
| vanishing away in terror or spite to Eng- 
land, or oblivion. 

Thus have passed away the Burgraves, 
representatives of bourgeois, doctrinaire, 
money, or monarchic interests, ‘The ene- 
mies of France, of liberty, of truth, and of 
honor, they have been crushed by the 
| very hands they raised against and armed 
‘against the people. The roué they de 
spised has caught them in their own toils. 
| The game of years is at an end ; and they 
who shuffled the cards to suit themselves, 
allowed to be stolen from their hands the 
History could 
{not accord a juster or more exemplary 
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punishment. And so we pull another 
string of our peep-show, and behold— 


‘chosen prefect. 
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reaction, rode the son of Robespierre’s 
Twenty thousand dead 


|strewed the broken-up streets and the 


2.—Tue Arricans. 


conquered barricades. “ Order” was “ res- 


'tored,” the order of the Morgue and of 


“Representatives of the people! de-| 
liberate in peace.” 

Such was the challenge thrown but a 
few weeks before December Ist, by Gen- | 
eral Changarnier, from the tribune of the | 
assembly to Louis Napoleon. General | 
Changarnier is not now at “ peace”—but at 
Ham. He, the former tool of Louis Na- 
poleon, has become, by the order of uner- 
ring and sternly just Nemesis, the first 
victim of the desperate roué he helped, 
most of all, to sustain on the neck of the 
French nation. He so ready to blood his 
Algerines upon the people of Paris ; 
so reliant on physical power and the 
affection for his person of the mercenaries 
he has ever been so anxious to satiate, has | 
been flung to his own dogs, has been ar- 
rested by the very military power he 
relied on, and carried under guard of his | 
own soldiers, and in the presence of the 
very people he outraged, to prison! The 
burgrave individuals he farcically styled 
“representatives of the people,” for the | 
purpose of pointing a military epigram, | 
and giving force to a personal bravado, 
turn out not to be representatives of the 
people-at all; and the people have very 
plainly indicated that such is the fact, that | 
itis “ bien fait”—well done—to trundle off | 
the boastful and vain African and his bro- 
ther-conspirators of the assembly to the) 
same dungeon! Bien fait—well done—| 
Vox populi, vor Dei ! 

And Cavaignac, too—poor Cavaignac! 
It is a terrible misfortune to be a republi- | 
ean, and yet to have no faith in the peor | 
ple. This general, now, too, in Ham, had | 
it once in his power to secure the repub-| 
lic, the people, and himself. When the | 
imbecility of Lamartine and the corrup- 
tion of the Convention precipitated the | 
insurrection of June, 1848, Cavaignae, on | 
being appealed to, sat for hours mute, | 
motionless, in tears. He rose at last, and | 
in that fatal moment decided against the | 
people. The African education asserted | 
a Sway superior to republican birth and | 
predilections. The democrat was lost in | 
the soldier; the nationalist in the Dicta- 
tor; and at the head of the armies of the 


‘at that hour, 


the factionist Convention. Republicanism, 
received its first defeat 
throughout Europe, and Paris, its cradle, 
was as a sacked city. Alone amid the 
ruins he had made, stood the fierce and 
now sorrowful soldier, dictator of that 
country in whose blood he had dipped his 
hands, The disgusted people refused 
their votes to the false republican, and 
elected an adventurer as they would a 
sweep. ‘Too much of a soldier, too little 
of a Frenchman, to refuse the use of his 
sabre against the people, Cavaignac was 
too honest a republican to retain authority 
beyond its constitutional limit. His days 
of power were days of cruelty and of mas- 
sacre. Rigid, gloomy, silent, he wore pow- 


er as one wears mourning, and flung it off 


with but one regret—the remembrance 
of the price of its attainment. He it was 
who first broke down the hearts of the 
people and the glory of the republic. He 
introduced the fusilade, the jail, and 
transport without trial to Algeria. He 
installed Louis Napoleon, personally, in 


| ~ . 
the Elysee; Louis has returned the com- 


pliment by installing bim in Ham. He 
prepared the way for the regime of des- 
potism—he has felt it. 

Thus meet in prison the general of the 
republicans and the general of the Bour- 
geoisie. ‘“ Representatives of the people ! 
deliberate in peace !” 

Yet, while noticing the errors, let us be 


just, too, to the heroism of this great sol- 


dier, The following is the official account 
of his arrest :— 


“ The arrest of General Cavaignac was neither 
long nor difficult. M Collin, the commissary of 
police, having entered the house in which ‘the 
General resided, No. 17 Rue du Helder, had the 
following couversation with the porter :—‘In 
what part cf the house does Geueral Cavaignac 
live?’ ‘He is not at home,’ said the porter. ‘I 
know that he is at home, and I must see him.’ 
‘ He is not—at any rate he is asleep. You come 
too early ; his lodging is on the entresol.’ The 
commissary went up, knocked, and rang at the 
door, and inquired tor the General. A female 
voice replied that the General was not at home. 
(Bat the female voice was at home—what was tt 
about, alone?) The commissary rang the bell 
again, aud a male voice exclaimed, ‘ Wao is| 

























































there?’ The commissary called, in the name of 
the law, for the door to be opened. The General 

replied, ‘I will not openit.’ The commissary 

said, ‘General, if you do not open the door, I 

will break it open.’ The General then opened 

it, and the commissary, having entered, said— 

‘ General, you are my prisoner ; resistance would 

be useless, for all my measures are taken. I have 

orders to arrest you, in virtue of a warrant, which 

I will read to you.’ The General would not hear 

the warrant read, but, becoming greatly exaspe- 

rated, addressed the commissary in strong lan- 

guage. The General, then looking at the com- | 
missary, exclaimed, ‘ What, you arrest me! | 
What is your name f’ The commissary replied, 

*T shall not conceal it; but this is not the time; 

you must dress yourself and follow me.’ The 

General then became more calm, and said, | 
‘Well, sir, I am ready to follow you; all I ask is 

for time to dress myself. Let your attendants 

withdraw.’ He then asked permission to write, 

and this was granted. When the General was 

ready, he said to the commissary, ‘ Now, let us 

setjout; but I ask as a favor that I may proceed 

to my destination with you alone.’ The request 

was complied with. On their way, the General 

appeared to be in deep thought, and only spoke 

once, which was to ask if he alone had been ar- 

rested, and where he was going. The commis- 
sary said he could not reply to the first question, 

but that he was going to the Prison Mazas.” 


He went to prison as he would to the 
opera! | 

And Onudinot, the assassin of the Ro-| 
man Republic, see how he, too, is “ hoisted | 
with his own petard”—see how his own | 
associates in the Roman tragedy march | 
him to prison. We translate from the) 
official report of Cassagnac :— 


‘Some attempts of General Oudinot to turn 
the soldiers from the accomplishment of their 
duties, brought nothing from the ranks but mur- 
murs. Recognizing a sergeant, who had as- 
sisted at the siege of Rome, he said to him, 
‘How! is it you, Martin, who conducts me to 
prison?’ ‘ Pardon, General,’ answered the ser- 
geant, ‘ but I have not power sufficient to relieve 


you from that punishment.’ ” 


Punishment, and from a sergeant—to 
the man who restored the Pope at the 
order of Louis Napoleon ! 

And there, too, “on the lower floor,” is 
found the handsome De Lamoriciere, the 
cavalier of February and June, the Murat 
of the Algerian armies. Gaudy in his 
personal tastes, brave even to reckless- 
ness, devoid of the qualities necessary for 
political eminence, more versatile in his 
judgment than in his talents, the ex- 
socialist, the ex-soldier, the ex-republican, 
was the one selected by Louis Napoleon 
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| Soon, however, recovering from his surprise, he 
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in 1849, as his agent and representative 
to the Tzar. With what magnificence he 
appeared in Warsaw, and presented to the 
confederated dynasty the humble duties 
of the betrayed republic, and his felicita- 
tions on the invasion of Hungary! With 
what cordiality and splendor he was re- 
ceived as a respectable republican, because 
a false one! With what gorgeous snuff 
boxes, and medals, and medallions, and 
orders of Muscovite Saint Scoundrel this, 
and Ostro-Goth Saint Prostitute that, he 
returned to Paris, and presented to his 
employer, Louis, the president, the estab- 
lished foundations of the Austro-Franko- 
Russian alliance! Ah, me! what poor 
fools we all are in this world! Looking 
through the bars of his prison-windows, he 
can behold behind Louis Napoleon, who 
has imprisoned him, a more cruel and more 
merciless jailor—that very Russian alliance 
he established. Let him try the virtues of 
his snuff-boxes now, and pray for deliver- 
ance to the blessed saints whose “ orders” 
he flaunted so gracefully. It will not do, 
Monsieur l’Ambassadeur ! dead saints do 


| not open prison gates; put them up, and 


all your trumpery. You, too, can deliberate 
in peace. “Socialism” may help you out, 
but the “ faith in princes”—never ! 

And old Bedeau too; but his arrest is 
too grand in its way to be omitted: 


‘for though faulty in much, though merit- 
‘ing his fate at the hands of the man 


he supported and strengthened, he is 
personally a fine old man. But no 
matter; his arrest, as detailed with 
seeming glee and gratification by Louis 
Napoleon, in a document to which we 
shall hereafter refer, is as follows: 


‘‘ General Bedeau inhabited, in Rue d l’'Uni- 
versite, No. 50, a large house with several stair- 
cases. The Commissary Hubaut, Jr., did not 
know which conducted to the apartment of the 
General, or on what floor his apartment was sit- 
uated. It was necessary to deal adroitly with 
the concierge. The commissary entered alone. 
The concierge refused to indicate his lodging, 
and said—‘I have never seen you visit the Gen- 
eral; in these times people who prowl about at 
night are to be distrusted.’ He ended by yield- 
ing, and guided the commissary. The servant 
answered the door, which he partly opened. The 
commissary thrust it open and advanced. The 
servant fled, frightened ; the commissary follow- 
|ed him, reached the General, and showed him 
his warrant. The General was in consternation. 
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protested against it, exclaiming it was a viola- | 
tion of the Constitution, and said to the commis- | 
sary, ‘ You have exceeded the law; you must 
not forget that I am a representative of the peo- | 
ple—Vice-President of the Assembly. You can- 
not arrest me, since you do not find me in fla- 
grante delicto. He then protested that he had not | 
conspired, and demanded the name of the com- | 
missary. He said that he had seen him favora- 
bly spoken of in the journals, that it astonished 
him very much that he could arrest General Be- 
deau, the Vice-President of the Assembly ; the 
soldier who had shed his blood for the cause of 
order; he who cared not for his life, and who 
could, if he had so desired, have overthrown 
some parties.’ The commissary replied that he 
had no comment to make on his warrant, but only 
to execute it; that if the General had any in- 
tention of staking his life, he also was decided 
to sacrifice his in the accomplishment of his du- 
ty ; that he must submit without violence, or 
otherwise he would be compelled to use force. 
He ordered the General to rise. The General 
dressed with decided slowness. At the moment 
of setting out, the countenance of the General 
became sombre, and exhibited great anger. He 
leant against the chimney-piece, and said, ‘1 
won't go. Iwill only go if you take meas a 
criminal, unless you force me out of my house, 
unless you dare to take me by the collar—me, 
the Vice-President of the National Assembly.’ 
The commissary said to him—‘ Remember that 
I have conducted myself in every respect with 
courtesy toward you.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said the Gen- 
eral. The commissary then seized him. The 
General made the most determined resistance. 
He was carried to the carriage crying, ‘ Treason ! 
To arms! 1am the Vice-President of the As- 
sembly, and they arrest me.’ All was in vain, 
the carriage set out, and the sergens de ville 
followed it. On his arrival at Mazas, he ad- 
dressed the platoon of republican guards, who 
were deaf to his words. At the entrance to the 
prison, he met General Lefio, Changarnier, and 
Cavaignac, the latter of whom he embraced.” 


And there, too, is Colonel Charras—we | 
are told, in his shirt, as he was arrested, 
having patriotically refused to put on his 
breeches—and half a dozen more of the 
Africans! What a fine set of fellows 
trapped by a brigand; yet what an agreea- 
ble society —what amateur bivouacs— 
what improvised proclamations against 
the scoundrelly Arabs outside—what de- 
licious tales of Moorish and Algerian love, 
and of high life in the camp and harem, will 
be there! It would be mighty pleasant to 
see and hear, if one were only sure of get- 
ting out. And Mademoiselle Nodier 
there, too—pretty little Nodier, the Pa- 
risian Jessica, the Jew’s daughter ; really, 
Messieurs Jes Africains, you must be very | 


happy! 
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And so let us leave them, pull another 
string in our raree show, and behold 


3.—Tue Usurper ! 


The jailer of France, the mere turnkey 
on thirty millions of men, women and 
children, he sits a prisoner in his own 
palace. More cruel than Nero, yet more 
contemptible, for the Roman did not burn 
his capital, or slay his victims, to sub- 
serve the interests and earn the stipend 
of a barbarian superior ; more lying and 
more saleable than Monk; more ambi- 
tious than Augustus of preetorian memory, 
yet without the refinement, the taste, and 


the classic elegance of the patron of 
ITorace and the friend of Virgil, without, 
too, having exhibited in the streets of 


Boulogne the military talents of the con- 
queror of Actium ; with the name of Au- 
gustus on his lip, and the soul of an Au- 
gustulus ; as wanton in his lust of blood as 
Tamerlane or Yenghis, and more purpose- 
lessly assassinating than Charles of Bar- 
tholomew mem ry ; as licentious as Sar- 
danapalus, without the elegant sensuality 
of the Assyrian; as unse rupulous as his 
uncle, and as servile to his uncle’s ene- 
as the meanest aristocrat emigré 
formerly in their pay; without glory, 
without genius, without any repute but 
infamy ; a mere brigand, mere thief, with 
cocked pistol at the head of France, and 
his hired hand in her pocket—no scoun- 
drelism, no wanton massacre, no success- 
ful outrage, can make out of him a hero, 
Napoleon the great copied Cromwell, 
and the Brumaire of the 17th century was 
enacted in London. But we arrive at 
the mean level of this Napoleon by com- 
paring him with the great origins al. His 
is the daubed copy of a tolerably good 
copy of a great master-piece. Side by 
side with him, Cromwell is a god—this is 
a caitiff and a dastard. We cannot hate 
him, we cannot curse him, we cannot 
even accord him the epithet of a success- 
ful ruffian, for he is not successful. He 


| stands merely in the position of one who 


has committed a gross outrage upon a 
weak woman entrusted by her friends to 
his protection, and who, barricading his 
‘room, stands at bay with an outraged 
world, with outrage d justice, and with an 
He may entrench him- 
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self round and round; he may whistle 
from the window for the aid of what 
brother ruffians may be within ear-shot ; 
he may throw what impediments between 
him and the eternal justice of men he 
pleases; he may utter what threats and 
point what guns out of doors he pleases, 
they are all vain. Every man’s hand is 
against him; nature, God, the history of 
a thousand years in France, is against 
him ; the world, and the world’s doom 
and ‘destiny is against him; his fate is 
certain. He must cut his own throat, 
starve himself out, run and take his 
chance, or surrender and die by the 
hands of the common executioner. 
Successful ruffian! Pshaw—if any ruf. | 
fian could be successful, it isnot this one. 
Has history for mankind no lessons? 


“When Nero perished by the justest | 


doom that ever the destroyer yet de- 
stroyed,” can this stipendiary bravo 
escape—this vulgar and supercilious la- | 
zarone, who prays to the virgin, and 
crosses himself as he grips his stiletto 
for murder 5; “restores the church of St. 
Genevieve,” and slays in the same breath ? 
When the French people, with all Europe 
in arms on their confines and at their very | 
gates, doomed to the dagger first and the 
guillotine after, Robespierre, the great re- 
publican—the incorruptible, if he were the | 
merciless—merely because his hands were 
red with French blood, though it was the 
blood of aristocrats and of traitors to the 
republic, can this “ kite’s egg in an eagle’s 
nest,’’ who is nota Frenchman in thought, 

or education, or act ; who is not a repu ibli- 
can, yet who is not imperial ; who is not a 
military conqueror ; who is not the repre- 
sentative of any monarchy, or dynasty, 
or empire, unless it be by an incestuous 
intercourse of “his uncle,” too brazen 

and too ruinous to claim—can this usurper, | 
with his hands al] wet with the blood of | 
playful grisettes, harmless old men, and 
entrapped and butchered spectators, suc- 
ceed? Can he do what Napoleon with his 
ten thousand battles, his columns, his 
bridges, his prestige of glory could not 
do——hold down France by the throat ? Can 
he do in the nineteenth century —this age 
of the printing press, of the telegraph 
wire, of American triumph, of universal 
traveling, and human ubiquity— what 
Louis le Grand, the victor over England, | 
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over Holland, over Spain, the conqueror 
too of Conde, the French nobles and the 
Frondeurs, could not do? It is the 
| wildest folly to imagine it—and so far 
from thinking him successful, because 
Paris succumbs with fifty thousand bay- 
onets at her throat—we laugh at the ex- 
travagant folly of the dastard who 
imagined he could keep them there for 
ever, and stay the rolling of the earth 
and the course of the planets by the terror 
of any “ sufficient horse pistol.” The 
earth will take the shot, and roll on. The 
madness of the idiot who will stand with 
shooting-iron and stabbing-prong before 
| that world, now impelled into republican. 
‘ism by the momentum of a thousand 
years, and be crushed—is that your 
wisdom? Bah! 

But he has “ crushed the neck of ’52”— 
has he ?—choked the giant in the womb a 
time. Indeed! It does not depend on & 
stroke of state, upon an individual steal- 
ing feathers and tinsel, to stop the course 
of nature and events. The cockney gen- 
tleman who propose d to extinguish Vesu- 
vius, by cutting a broad canal from the 
bay into the dee »p crater, made the precise 
mistake of this “ killer of ’52.” The erup- 
tion of the volcano was inevitable some 
time, and precisely at the time when suf- 
ficient subterranean matter might be col- 
lected ; but by using his leviathan water- 
spout upon the burning mass, he forgot 
that he precipitated explosion, and render- 
ed earthquake certain by steam alone, and 
himself equally certain of death by scald- 
ing, and all Naples along with him. This 
“ coup-d’etat,” instead of extinguishing the 
fuel of insurrection, has but added to it a 
more explosive and more certain element. 
When the French people are ey they 
will explode, and this “ killing of 52 but 
renders the time of that explosion more 
imperative. Strokes of state rebound, 
always rebound ; and this one, of all 
known to history, is most certain of doing 
so with effect. No victory has been gained 
over the people, for no battle has been 
fought with them, The assembly and the 
| president have stood since the abrogation 
of universal suffrage, and thereby of the 
Constitution, in the precise same relation 
to the people—both had exceeded their 
functions, and were guilty of treason to 
the republic; both were outlaws. Here 
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now the one has killed the other, that is 
all. Louis Napoleon has seized his per- 
sonal friends and his personal enemies by 
the aid of robbing the bank, and setting his 
soldiery drunk. He has lost friends, en- 
raged enemies, and placed himself face to 
face with the people, that is all. 

With the peculiar effrontery possessed 
only by your true Gascon scoundrel, this 
“Mr. President,” while not asingle press in 
all Franee dare attack him, or even debate 
his conduct; while postal communica- 
tion is a mere trap of espionage, and no 
means exist of parading the truth through- | 
out the provinces ; while the slain grisettes 
and passers-by are yet unburied; while 
their blood is wet and clammy on his 
hands ; while the whole rascality is yet in- 
eomplete—this thorough-paced ruffian de- 
liberately sits down, writes and publishes 
an account of the manner in which he ef- 
fected his crime. ‘The coolness and ma- 
licious wit of this document, would tempt 
us to laugh “a whole hour by the dial ;” 
yet in every line we behold the grin of 
the murderer, the gloating of an impious 
criminal over the dead body of his victim. 
As a “state document,” it is precisely | 
such a relation as a thief or a felon would 
deliver to his fellows after a capital ad- 
venture, and ranks in abominable interest 
with the biography of Mr. Jonathan 
Wilde or that of Mr. Vidocq, the Pari- 
sian thief and thief-catcher. 

He tells us in it, that this coup-d’etat 
was determined on in his mind for several 
months, but that up to the middle of No- 
vember he was ‘‘ master of his own ac- 
tions ;” that to continue so, he then began 
a conspiracy “to save the country.” The 
inverted commas being his own, we must 
give him credit for the bitter irony of the 
term. He proceeds :— 


“Three men were the confidants of his idea— 
General de St. Arnaud, Minister of War; M. de 
Morny, Representative of the people ; and M. 
de Maupas. Prefect of Police. iets Napoleon 
exposed to them the designs which he had formed, 
and asked for their concurrence. They all three 
promised it to him—M. de Morny for all the re- 
sponsibility to encounter as Minister of the In- 
terior; M. de St. Arnaud for the military opera- 
— ; M. de Maupas for the action of the po- | 
ice. 

“During more than fifteen days, these three 
men planned with the President all the details 
of this immense act—an act which is not equal- 
ed by the 18th Brumaire, either in difficulty, | 
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| ability, or greatness. (Greater than my uncle !) 


The most minute things were foreseen. concert- 
ed, detailed, prepared, with such marvellous se- 
crecy, that the friends most to be depended on, 
the agents the most necessary, had not a sus- 
picion what was to be done before the final mo- 
ment for action arrived. 

* The simultaneousness of all the measures 
to be taken was evidently the first condition of 
success. The principal of these measures were 
four in number—the arrest of guilty or danger- 
vus persons, the publication of the official 
proclamations, the occupation of the Palace of 


| the National Assembly, and the distribution of 


troops upon all the points judged necessary. 
The hour of quarter-past six in the morning 
was fixed upon for the simultaneous execution 
of these measures. It was necessary that the 
plan should not be divulged by anybody, or be- 
come known piece-meal, but that it should burst 
forth at once in its entirety, and be at the same 
moment successful. At a quarter-past six the 
arrests were effected ; at half-past six the troops 
were at their posts ; at seven, the decree for the 
dissolution and the proclamation were spread 
over the walls of Paris. 

‘“‘ At half-past six, M. de Morny took posses- 
sion of the Ministry of the Interior, accompa- 
nied by 250 of the Chasseurs de Vincennes, 
and remitted to M. de Thorigny a letter, in 
which the President thanked him for his servi- 
ces, and informed him of the steps which he had 
taken.” 


M. de Thorigny! your “ occupation’s 
gone !” 

The document proceeds to detail a 
number of anecdotes relative to the seve- 
ral arrests, the position of the several 
men when taken—some asleep, some with 
ladies in the room, as Cavaignac, (naughty 
Cavaignac!—a relish before meal, and the 
lovely Jessica waiting for you at Belmont. 
We fear that contest about “the ring” has 
recited in other tones than those 
of Shakspeare.) The personal feeling of 
the Usurper towards each of his captives 
is displayed throughout these anecdotes, 
He treats of Changarnier as of an equal 
he has beaten; of Cavaignac, as of a su- 
perior he has trapped; of Lamoriciere, as 
a fop; of Thiers, as a barking cur he has 
kicked to howling ; of the “ socialists,” as 
lice, smelling bad even in extinguishment. 
We append here one of these, the arrest 
of Greppo, “ the enemy of order :” malig- 
nant wit is in every line: 





‘“«M. Greppo, the ardent socialist, had a whole 
arsenal! under his pillow at his lodgings Rue de 
Ponthieu, had an enormous battleaxe, (newly 
sharpened,) two poignards, a loaded pistol, and 
a superb ‘bunnet rouge,’ quite new. ‘The ar- 
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rival of Commissary Groufier and his agents 
plunged M. Greppo into a state of complete | 
prostration. Being questioned about the things 
found under his pillow, he said he had bought 
= m because he had a taste for the sea. Madame 

Gre ppo, who is a woman of much energy, made | 
use of the most animated expressions to her 
husband. ‘Is it possible,’ she said, ‘to have so 
little resolution, and to allow yourself to be ar- 
rested in this way without resistance?’ But 
alas! neither these words nor the sight of the 
battleaxe could revive M. Greppo. ‘ How could 
he have resisted?’ writes an eye-witness, ‘ M. | 
Greppo fut saisi d’un derangement auquel il dut 
satisfaire.’ *’ 


The document proceeds : 


*“ At the same time that the representatives 
were arrested in their beds, and without the 
least difficulty, the most dangerous chiefs of the 
secret societies and of the barricades were ar- 
rested. This kind of arrest has been pursued 
without intermission, and has already given the 
greatest results. The public surely knows the 
names of these audacious and indefatigable ene- 
mies of society, and we shall only give here 
those who are considered the most celebrated in 
the regions of emeute. They are’’—<here follow 
the names of some fifty or more of ‘‘ the auda- 
cious and indefatigable. 9) 


How the army was managed, we are 
also informed. ‘Indeed, there is no at- 
tempt at concealment, or even palliation. 


‘* Although essentially delicate in its nature, 
(continues Louis Napoleon, ) the mission confided 
to the army could not leave any doubt either to 
the President of the Republic or the Minister of 


War. It was only at half-past three in the 
morning, three hours before the moment fixed 


for the execution, that General Magnan, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army of Paris, was sum- 
moned to the Minister of War, and received 
from him at the same time, the explanation of 
the measures to be taken, and the orders neces- 
sary to execute them. Gen, Magnan had already 
received notice of this eventuality ; the neces- 
sity of the measure had already been pointed 
out to him, and he only asked to be informed of 
the moment when it should be necessary to 
mount his horse. There is so much discipline 
in the army of Paris, that each regiment was at 
its post at the moment indicated.” 


And now, what to dothere! Let us 
leave the Usurper gloating over his crimes, 
and look forth upon the streets; behold, 


4.—Tue Massacre. 


Here was an unarmed people, an un- 
conspiring, 
what enemy was to be fought against | 
here? By Louis Napoleon’s own confes- | 
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| order. 


an unintimidating people— | 
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‘sion, he was the sole plotter; they the 


plotted against. Upon the people, the 
news of the events of the morning of 
the 2d December came with as great 
astonishment and as little expectation as 
it is possible even for excitable French- 
men to evince. So far from being pre- 
pared with a conspiracy, they were igno- 
rant even of the only plot existing—the 
plot of the Elysee. The personal ene- 
mies of Louis Napoleon were in prison— 
the representatives, and the “ audacious 
and indefatigable,” to whom the people 
were in the habit of looking up; who 


|they would, in this difficulty, naturally 


look up to before making a single move ; 
these were all in prison and silenced. 

In the streets there was no enemy—yet 
in the streets there must be murder. To 
seal the coup d'etat properly, it must be 
sealed with blood, innocent blood if ne- 
cessary, but blood. It is deemed politic 
to terrify the timid, to slay the powerless. 
“Socialism” must be made a reality, 
/even at the expense of the “friends of 
“ Property” must be made to feel 
‘there is a power of “robbery,” not only 
in the people, but in the bayonets of the 


dictator. The order goes forth. The 
|soldiery are drugged with wine and 
brandy ; .loaves are “hung on their backs 
for the foray ; their canteens filled to 


nerve their unsteady arms, Paris, awak- 
ing from sleep to a state of siege, dis- 
covers “martial law” on every wall; 
and General Magnan mounts his horse 
for the sport, and issues an order to bring 
in five hundred dead. The reeling ranks 
fire and load, march, load and fire, indis- 
criminately. Grisettes run to the doors 
from curiosity, and fall back dead or con- 
vulsed into their shops. Blood makes 
drunk like wine; and the doubly drunken 
musqueteers shoot down, and then, with 
their heels upon the neck of the innocent 


| and the helpless, stab the wounded. Old 
men and young, journeying on the side- 
walk, fall one over another. Unarmed 


men and women, driven to the wall in 
their retreat, are pinned to it with the 
bayonets of the merciless soldiery. This 
is a splendid establishment—the most 
beautiful front in Paris, Now for fun ; 
vive la bagatelle! A park of field ar- 
tillery is brought up, and coolly pointed ; 
the match is laid on—crash ! again and 
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again the operation is repeated, and the | 
edifice is a ruin, and its inmates dead. | 
The Boulevard des Italiens is a splendid | 
avenue, on both sides built of handsome | 
houses, mostly hotels and boarding-houses, | 
and therefore very thickly inhabited. A 
column of infantry, winged by mounted 
chasseurs, and covered by a park of ar-| 
tillery, are marched into it. They file| 
and front the houses. 


A police agent, | 
stationed in a wondering crowd, at a pre- | 
concerted signal, fires a pistol shot. The | 
line, a mile in length, raise their muskets 
and fire into the lower windows—then 
load again, and into the second story 
windows—and so on, till not a pane of 
glass or living soul, excepting only the 
drunken perpetrators, is to be seen in the 
whole Boulevard des Italiens. In the 
houses are shrieks and wails, and dead 
and dying of every age and sex. Wo- 
men lie dead on their own carpets, with 
the sewing or the domestic instruments 
which they were using but a minute ago, 
clenched in their lifeless hands. Two 
thousand dead are the result of the foray 
—five hundred only was wanted—but no 
matter, the game is plenty, and the sport 
so agreeable ! | 

For four days and nights this murder- 
ous work § on. As each regiment 
becomes fatigued with murder, or over- 
powered with brandy, it is removed to 
barrack, and another, fresh and inebriate, 
placed in its stead. Each officer brings in 
the list of the slain by his orders, as the 
Indians in British pay or British brandy 
brought in the scalps of our countrymen. | 
The President receives the lists, embraces 
the colonel with cordiality commensurate 
with the number slain ; distributes money, 
more brandy, tobacco, and so forth, to the 
soldiery in the same ratio, and with some | 
four thousand dead upon his lists, Paris is 
declared tranquil—Paris, that did not and 
would not budge one inch! 

We do not speak without authority. It 
will be interesting to our readers to read | 
the sketches of eye-witnesses. One letter- | 
Writer states of the “ opening of the ball :” 


Ae 
goes 


_“The appearance of the soldiers is most amu- | 
sing; they seem like men just recovered from 
the ennui. Not oneJof them says a word about | 
the crisis. They have big loaves of bread strap- 
ped to their knapsacks, and look as if preparing | 
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for a jolly winter encampment. Many of them| wherever a piquet of lancers was stationed, 
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are smoking their pipes, and I have just seen two 
of the municipal guards performing a private 
waltz within gunshot of the Tuilleries. 

“ The indifference of the people is frightful.” 


Who but a French soldier could waltz 
under circumstances so peculiar? Again, 
another letter is as follows: 


THE RUE DES ITALIENS. 


“Shortly after I reached my lodging on the 
Boulevard des Capuchins, from the windows of 
which one commands the whole Jength of the 
western boulevards, I perceived at half-past two 
the first sign of serious intentions on the part 
of the military to march against the insurgents. 
First camea squadron of lancers, with their hor- 
ses walking slowly, and the men so still in their 
saddles, the little tricolored flags at the end of 
their lances scarcely waved. ‘I'wo lancers, one 
of whom, quite pale, with clenched teeth, looked 
very full of mischief, rode with cocked pistols 
pointed upwards. A whole regiment of lancers 
followed in squadrons, while the crowd on the 
pathway maintained adead silence. A company 
of the line, in their gray frocks, yellow worsted 
epaulettes, and red trousers, marched next, 
with shouldered muskets and fixed bayonets. 
A single line of grenadiers followed, and then 
came a general with his staff. A whole regi- 
ment of the line fo'lowed. In the meantime I 
perceived that the lancers ahead were pricking 
at groups on either side of the slope mounting 
the Boulevard des Italiens, and great was the 
coursing of these small black swarms along the 
broad pavement in consequence. All the Per- 
sian blinds of the houses, as far as the eye could 
reach, were closed, and, it presently appeared, 
not without reason. Still fresh columns of in- 
fantry rolled from the direction of the Madeleine; 
and last came the artillery. When the general 
and his staff reached the Chaussee d’Antin, the 
mouth of which, as well as of all other streets 
opening on the boulevards, were occupied by 
piquets of lancers, a halt was made. ‘The ca- 
valry wheeled half-round, and drew up in line 
along the pavement, while the column of infan- 
try passed through them and marched up the 
cleared boulevard. Meantime a battalion of 
brisk-looking little fellows, in dark suits, who 
were in fact the famous sharpshooters of Vincen- 
nes, marched behind, and dovetailed their lines 
alternately with those of the regiment of infan- 
try. The spectacle was grand in the extreme. 
As far as the eye could reach on either hand 
stretched this imposing column ; and still when 
they moved forward fresh bayonets poured from 
the west behind. The column, formed in or- 
der of battle, marched on up the hill, while the 
Chasseurs de Vincennes ran forward at the pas 
The crowd, which closed in after 
them, could get no further than the Chaussee 
d’Antin, from whence they gazed anxiously after 
the troops, their sympathies being evidently 
with the insurgents. Whenever 2 solitary or- 
derly galloped down, he was hooted. But 
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these demonstrations were very soon coerced by 
a charge, which set the whole band of specta- 
tors running down the street, and taking refuge 
where they could. 

“lL enclose twe hurried notes made on the 
spot this afternoon. 

“‘Quarter-past 3, e. m.—A rush of people 
back towards the Madeleine, followed by a 
squadron ef lancers, who stop on the Boulevard 
des Italiens, where there is a hot fight engaged, 
the treeps firing against the houses on both sides 
of the way. The discharge of musketry is in- 
cessant; and from the body of the chasseurs 
beyend the lancers I see continued flashes ; but, 
as yet, few in answer from the houses. The 
houses seem gradually silenced ; an occasional 
shot only is fired from the troops. 

“4p. m.—Fresh firing on the Boulevard des 
Italiens. The people rush back before the lan- 
cers. Several attroupements of this description. 
The firing approaches close to our neighborhood, 
and discharges are directed against houses in the 
neighborhood of the Rue de la Paix. 

‘* At this moment, a quarter past six o'clock, 
all is quiet. The boulevards, from the Made- 
leine to the Bastile are in possession of the sol 
diery. No passing allowed there above the Rue 
Vivienne. The neighborhood of the General 
Post is strongly guarded. No passing allowed 
through the lower part of the Rue Montmartre. 
People stand gloomily at the corners of the 
streets, but make no demonstration. The upper 
part of the boulevards are very dark, the lamp- 
posts having been torn down this morning by 
the mob.” 


The slaughter consummated, another 
writes as follows: 


‘The first decided traces which I met of the 
fighting yesterday were at the corner of the Rue 
de Grammont, opposite Tortoni’s, where a pret- 


ty old house of the Regent of Orleans, with a | 


round pavilion of highly ornamented architec- 
ture, has been renovated according to the taste 
of a tailor of the Mosaic order, and turned into 
a sumptuous magazine of paletots. The win- 
dows here were riddled with balls, and the em- 
bellished front considerably fractured. From 
this point onward, more or less, the windows 
of houses are smashed, and their fronts scarred 
with bullets. But I was surprised to find Tor- 
toni’s, which was said yesterday to have been 


stormed, quite intact, and indeed still open. As | 
we approached the Rue Richelieu, we found the | 


houses worse treated, and in some instances a 
dead set seemed to have been made at one build- 
ing in particular. In such instances not a pane 
of glass was left; and from the plinth of the 
shop to the garret it was dotted and dinted with 
balls. A whole company of infantry were posted 
on the nerth side of the commencement of the 
Boulevard Montmartre ; and I observed, at once, 


by the crowded force and the peremptory de- | 
meanor of the pistol-bearing cuirassiers, that we | 


were getting into a new and more dangerous 
uarter. The piquets of infantry stood in order 
of battle on the pavement, and appeared prepared | 
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to fire on the least hint of disturbance. The 
young trees had been all cut down, and stuck up 
in bundles, like enormous hoop-poles, on the 
small earthy circles in which they formerly 
flourished. A little further on, in the Boulevard 
Poissonniere, I saw the first traces of the devas- 
| tating artillery. Three magnificent houses on 
the south side of the sumptuous establishment 
of the famous D’ Aubusson carpets, and two fine 
mansions standing on either side of it, were 
breached with cannon, which must have been 
pointed directly against their fronts. It was 
fearful to look at the enormous gaps of ruin rent 
by cannon in these costly establishments. If 
the troops were fired upon from such places, 
surely a more terrible indication of the n: ture of 
the conflict now engaged could hardly be ima- 
gined, for it proves that the military dict: itorship 
is resisted desperately in those quarters upon 
which all governments in France must ultimately 
depend for support, namely, the tradespeople. 
Beyond the end of the Boulevard Poissonniere, 
all circulation was barred. The road and pave- 
ments were bare of all but troops. 

** Many of the shops had fresh planks nailed 
|across the shattered shutters. Here and there 
| slight traces of blood were visible; but if the 

people snatched more than a hasty and fearful 
glance at the spot, or stopped for an instant to 
gaze, they received instant warning from the 
cuirassiers, who rode in without scruple on the 
pavement, and used the flat of their sabres with- 
out ceremony. 

‘Ten wounded soldiers have been brought 
| down the boulevards by soldiers, in litters, as if 
| to try the feeling of the people. No demonstra- 
tion whatever has been made anywhere at this 
party. A chain of twenty-five or thirty blouses, 
taken prisoners, and conducted by the soldiers, 
have been conducted along the same great thor- 


oughfare, equally without exciting the least 
manifestation. The public is completely cowed 


by the tremendous development of force. 

‘‘ The regiments of cuirassiers and carabineers 
are now passing, at five o’clock, along the bou- 
levard back to the Champs-Elysees. As far as 
the eye can reach, on either hand, the long line 
of helmeted horsemen in their white cloaks, un- 
der the drizzly sky, stretches. A band of trum- 
peters, on their white horses, goes before, 
sounding the retreat. A general and his staff 
follow, Then comes the interminable procession 
of horsemen, ten or twelve abreast. It is a mag- 
nificent spectacle, but sad when thought upon. 

** Now a ery of ‘Vive Napoleon!’ is raised 
along the line, but it finds no echo in the by- 
standers. 

‘‘ Six p. m.—The soldiers are all withdrawn from 
the boulevards. The whole line is, I am told. 
now open. ‘The people stand and talk in groups. 
In general, a feeling of terror prevails. Little 
favor is shown to the President. Stories are told 
of aman having been shot in the Boulevard 
Bonne Nouvelle for crying ‘‘A bas Napoleon !” 
The Cafe de Circle, at the Passage Jouffroy, 
| the Maison Doree, and the Cafe Richelieu, are 

jthe only cafes J see open. A bill has been 
| posted up, dated this day, and declaring that 
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fresh news received from the departments is fa- 
vorable; that the adhesions to the President’s 
acts are unanimous; that everywhere the dema- 
gogic are terrified; and that calm and order 
reign. 


Of the manner of the execution of this 
slaughter, the following letter of an eye- 
witness, who came very near to be a body- 


witness, or else to cease witnessing alto- | 


gether, is very instructive :— 


SCENES EN FAMILLE. 


*T cannot now give you much account of the 
awful scenes that happened here yesterday. i 
narrowly escaped being shot in the street, as 
many were; and having entered my hotel on 
the boulevards, which were filled with thousands 
of troops, a sudden discharge of musketry took 
place along the whole line—volley after volley ; 
not a house, scarcely a window, was spared, 
whether containing combatants or not. Before 
I could rush from my room, musket balls enter- 
ed by the window, from which I had retreated 
but a step or two. In another room was a Rus- 
sian family; the brother, a fine young man, and 
his sister, were both struck by balls while has- 
tening from the room with their mother. The 
lady had her hand shattered, the brother was 
shot in the chest. I have seldom felt a more in- 
tense pleasure in my profession than in being 
able to give immediate assistance to these poor 


persons, for which otherwise they must have 


waited many hours. They displayed a beauti- 
ful and generous devotion, each begging me to 
attend first to the other. There is a house op- 
posite ours that is breached by cannon shot fired 
into it at a few feet distance. The loss of life, 
which will never be published, must have been 
awful. With characteristic peculiarity, after 
the troops had performed their unworthy task, 
the military surgeons, at night, went from house 
to house to see after the wounded. One of them 
told me he had just seen sixty dead and eighty 
wounded in our immediate neighborhood. The 
greater part of the injured are non-combatants, 
suddenly surprised in the streets, or struck 
down, unsuspecting danger, in their own homes, 
Such scenes—fit enough, perhaps, for the storm- 
ing of an Arab town—with an indiscriminate 
attack on unresisting houses, were never before 
known, even in Paris.” 


Again :— 
IN THE STREETS. 


‘Wednesday was a day of astonishment ; yes- 
terday a day of agitation ; to-day is a day of ter- 
ror. After the momentary effect of its first an- 
houncement, nobody had felt very much alarmed 
at the coup-d’etat. Paris was in a state of siege, 
to be sure ; but this state did not seem to incon- 
venience many, while it gave to all that real 
blessing to Parisians—something to talk about. 
To a chance traveler entering Paris on that day, 
the impression would have been that a fete was 
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| being held. The boulevards were occupied by 
| no persons much more dangerous than flaneurs ; 
| and there was an appearance of carelessness and 
| good-nature that was encouraging to all who 
had any tendencies in favor of peace and the 
| President. Nor were the military demonstra- 
tions in the Champs-Elysees and the Place de 
la Concorde very alarming ; the soldiers were 
especially good-natured, and kept order with the 
forbearance and discretion of a London potice- 
man himself. Ladies walked in the midst of the 
crowd unmolested and almost ‘ unprotected,’ 
and the general opinion seemed to be that the 
coup-d'etat was ‘neatly done’—‘ politic’—*‘ clev- 
er,’ and—successful. Yesterday morning, how- 
ever, people looked less assured. The truth be- 
gan to peep out. Everybody had looked bloom- 
ing and happy ; but then the conventional ‘ every- 
body’ had not included the ‘ dangerous classes’ 
—that was very certain. Where were all the 
blouses, beards, and bludgeons, that usually as- 
semble on such occasions? In garrets, in cel- 
lars, in wine-shops ; in secret places of rendez- 
vous, waiting the time for action : and yesterday, 
some of these were for the first time brought to 
light. The result was barricading and the 
fighting of yesterday. It is not, however, to be 
supposed that there was any concentration of 
their forces on the part of the reds, or that the 
scenes enacted were a part of any concocted or 
organized plan. As far as I can judge, from all 
I can learn, the real actors in the terrible trage- 
dies of the Boulevard Montmartre and the Bou- 
levard des Italiens, formed but a small portion of 
the wandering crowd, assembled like any other 
crowd to behold and be amused. I was myself 
an eye-witness of a great deal of the fighting 
upon the boulevards—an eye-witness of the 
field before and after the fight—and I can safely 
affirm this to be trve. The attack upon the peo- 
ple on the Boulevard Montmartre, for example, 
was utterly unprovoked. I was not myself 
among the attacked party, but a friend who had 
the misfortune to be one of the number, de- 
scribes the scene in strong terms. The people, 
it seems, were idling about without any special 
object—most from curiosity—none, it would 
seem, with any hostile intention. The soldiers 
themselves were conversing freely with the 
populace, and the greatest good-humor prevailed. 
'On a sudden, some person from a side street 
fired a pistol—from a window, it is believed. 
This was the signal for a general firing on the 
| part of the troops, without the slightest warning 
or preparation, and a rattling and deadly dis- 
charge was opened upon the quivering and re- 
| treating mass. Round after round poured upon 
them with fatal precision. Any of your readers 
who have heard bullets whizzing about their 
ears, and seen them chipping the stone pave- 
'ment and stone walls, and flying into houses 
amidst the clatter of broken glass, may form 
some notion of the panic of the unarmed mob. 
It is certain that very few fell with their wounds 
|in front. My informant was certainly not pre- 
| pared to make any such sacrifice. As he made 
| the best of his way from the scene, men were 
falling around him on all sides—ones, twos, 
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threes—little groups falling in heaps, and 
clasped together in dying agonies. Leaping 
over their corpses, with that terrible instinct of 


self-preservation which knows no pity, my friend | 
| ket, or knocked on the head miserably, in the 


succeeded in gaining the shelter of a shop, fol- 
lowed, I may almost say, by a bullet, which 
missed him by ahair’s-breadth. Then came the 
scene of desolation when all was over—the car- 
rying of the wounded to the hospitals, of the 
dead te—Heaven knows where. The sad, sullen 
aspect of the soldiery when their work was 
done, had in it something portentous ; and many 
2 scared, spirit-broken ouwvrier, who ventured to 
take the boulevard on his way home, might be 
seen regarding these symptoms with mingled 
hope and fear. Some of the soldiers who had 
taken part in the attack, were subsequently met 
by the gentleman of whom I have spoken in 
a wine-shop. According to their own account, 
they had as little anticipated the order to fire as 
the people themselves, against whom they pro- 
fess not to have the slightest ill will ; but the or- 
der was given, and it was their habit to obey, 
and voila tout. 

“From my own position, at a house on the 
boulevard, near the Rue de la Paix, I had an op- 
portunity of witnessing much of what took 
= in the afternoon upon the Boulevard des 
taliens. A considerable contest was going on 
opposite the Cafe Tortoni, from which it was 
incorrectly asserted that the first shot was fired. 
As far as the eye could reach—which is as far 
as the head of the boulevard at the Rue Vi- 
vienne—the road was occupied by the dragoons, 
who continued for the course of half an hour to 
charge the populace at intervals, and fire their 
pistols at the windows of the houses on either 
side. In my immediate neighborhood, it was re- 
markable to witness the coolness with which 
even ladies exposed themselves at windows and 
upon balconies, notwithstanding the very obnox- 
ious fact, that the sudden caprice of the officers of 
one of the squadrons passing to and fro—a ca- 
price which had had its example a little higher 
up—might effectually put a stop to the display 
of either courage or cowardice for the future. 
Even on the pavement below, ladies, young and 
old, might be seen vying with each other, appa- 
rently, in approaching most nearly to the imme- 
diate scene of action. None of the spectators 
seemed alarmed; some were certainly excited ; 
but the majority seemed rather to enjoy the 
spectacle.” 


+ * * * 


‘« Leaving this smiling scene, I found myself 
shortly after entangled in the maze of streets 
that lie between the Boulevard des Italiens and 
the Place de Lafayette. Here there are no new 
fashions, no flunkeys, nor young English gentle- 
men, amiableand facetious. Everything is solemn, 
everything is sad, everything threatening. The 
very weather is putting on its worst face. It is cold 
and humid here, while inthe Rue Rivoli it seemed 
quite fresh and invigorating. Around every 
wine-shop groups are gathered together, who 
annoy the passing stranger—sometimes curi- 
ously, sometimes menacingly~with the mut- 
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tered word ‘aristo,’ perhaps, or even some 
threatening gesture. I hurry by, wondering 
whether it would be preferable to be respectably 
shot on the boulevards with a regulation mus- 


Rue Lamartine, with a crow-bar. As good for- 
tune will have it, however, 1am not bound to 
either alternative, and pursue my way, in as 
easy and assured a manner as [ can, so as not to 
attract attention. The neighborhood in ques- 
tion presents a curious contrast to the boule- 
vards—there is not asingle soldier or sergent de 
ville to be seen. Groups, which elsewhere 
would be shot down without much ceremony, 
are permitted to assemble and talk without in- 
terruption ; and yet this is a neighborhood well 
known to the authorities as the head-quarters of 
some of the reddest of the red. In one of these 
streets I notice.several persons in blouses, busi- 
ly engaged with mallets and chisels in uprooting 
some iron railings, and knocking their stone- 
work to pieces. It is not a very notable opera- 
tion, and [ at first believed them to be peaceable 
workmen occupied in the discharge of their 
ordinary labors ; but on a glance at the middle 
of the road, where pieces of broken stone are 
laid across with some regularity, [ behold the 
truth. This is the commencement of a barri- 
cade—of a barricade destined, most probably, to 
be attacked and defended, and ultimately taken 
like the rest. But why, it may be asked, not 
stop the commencement of these erections, peace- 
ably, and without waiting for its final comple- 
tion’ A few sergens de ville would certainly de- 
stroy the foundation of the barricade in ques- 
tion ; and might have destroyed those that have 
been erected elsewhere with equal deliberation. 
The reason why such proceedings are not crush- 
ed in the bud is best known to the authorities— 
it is certainly not for want of full and accurate 
information. 

“As the evening advanced, the streets became 
The troops had ceased to 
occupy permanent stations, and marched at in- 
tervals through all the principal thoroughfares. 
Scarcely another person was seen in the streets, 
where nothing but the battened bullets strewn 
upon the pavement remained to mark the scene 
of the conflict of the day. Shortly before mid- 
night I stood upon the Pont Royale, and sur- 
veyed the scene before me ;—on one side the 
long line of lights as far as the Champs Ely- 
see; on the other the picturesque Pont Neuf 
and the towers of Notre Dame. A few stars are 
shining above; below, the river flows with 
scarcely aripple. Everything is calm—not quite 
either, for as [ stand musing over the parapet 
of the bridge, and watching the reflective lights 
glitter with phosphoric effect upon the still 
waters, I hear the sharp report of a single gun. 
I wake from my dreamy condition, set my ear to 
catch the next report, and find my heart beating 
with anxiety lest there is to be another tragedy. 
But, thank Heaven, I listen in vain. All again 


‘is calm, and waiting only till the deep-toned 


bells of Notre Dame have proclaimed the flight 
of another day, I bend my steps toward my quiet 


| home under the shadow of the Luxembourg. 
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“Going up the Rue du Seine, [ meet large 
companies of soldiers, the clank of whose heavy 
and monotonous tread makes the otherwise si- 


jent and deserted street doubly desolate and me- | 


lancholy. The guard orders me to keep away 


from the shaded side walk, and take the middle | 


of the street. I do so, being no martyr, and well 
knowing that disobedience would be death. 


‘Thus I regain my peaceful hotel, which I | 


find ‘ occupied,’ not by hard-featured soldiers, 
but by gay, talkative students, full of life, 
though chatting much about death, and seeming 
to think that cowps-d’etat are as natural to Paris 
as wine to Burgundy. 

‘To-day is truly a day of terror. All is 
changed : even the Rue Rivoli has lost some- 
thing of its jauntiness. You may walk through 
streets by the dozen together without meeting a 
smiling face. The boulevards present a most 
dismal appearance : scarcely a window above the 
Kue Richelieu that is not riddled through and 
through with musket shot; and occasionally a shat- 
tered wall, or a portentous perforation, executed 
very often with great neatness, marks where a 
canon ball has entered a house. The road is oc- 
cupied with squadrons of cuirassiers, drawn up 
in battle array against the footpath, their formi- 
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dable horse-pistols presented against the pas- | 


sengers, who creep along uttering scarcely aj 


word, hardly venturing to breathe. As for any 
demonstrations, any cheers either for Napoleon 
or the republic, they are out of the question. 
There is no spirit left among the passers by. 
As for the conquering troops, they have by no 
means a triumphant air. One big dragoon, who 
looked like a very ferocious Bacchus, I saw dis- 
mounted and chatting familiarly with a grisette ; 
for the rest, they are all stern andall sad. They 


are under orders, however, and are evidently | 


prepared to obey.” 


Here again is scenery peculiarly Pari- | 


sian : 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 


“Half-past two, p. m—I have just returned 
from a walk up the boulevards, eastward, so far 
as circulation is permitted. 
the Rue de la Paix upward the broad pathway 
on the south side is crowded with the curious of 
all classes, streaming in either direction. The 
north pathway, being mostly occupied by strong 
piquets of infantry, was less frequented. The 


From the mouth of | 


people seemed in general sullen and dejected, | 


and were very silent for a crowd of Frenchmen. 
Few women were avout, andno children. Con- 
versation was carried on in low and smothered 
tones. All the shops had their shutters up, 


but the doors of many were open, with female | 


faces peering from within, mostly anxious and | 
eager in expression, the very coquettes being | 


pale and dashed with fear. 
every street on the right and left two cuiras- 
siers rode slowly up and down round each cor- 
ner, like leopards pacing a cage, and held out 


At the mouth of | 
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| who stopped by any accident, to keep moving on. 
The whole line of boulevards is occupied by 
strong piquets of cuirassiers. These are gene- 
rally dismounted; their horses, with their 
bridles taken off, and loosened girths, stand 
close together, eating the hay which is spread 
for them on the border of the pavement. Here 
and there, between the mouths of the streets, 
single cuirassiers, sword in hand, ride up and 
down, and prevent stoppages or the formation 
of groups. The piquets of the line on the 
north pathway have tucked their red trousers 
inside their boots, for the streets are muddy with 
the fallen and still slightly falling rain. They 
have unbuckled their knapsacks, which they set 
in order against the shop-fronts, and are mostiy 
occupied in lunching off thick slices of bread 
and brawn, which are dispensed from the little 
green covered carts of the cantinieres, drawn up 
at intervals. Here you see an athletic cuiras- 
sier reaching up his hand to receive a slice of 
large sausage, which a neat-looking buxom 
woman is cutting on her lap as she sits perched 
in the hooded mouth of the small wagon which 
contains her stores. There the helmets, re- 
moved awhile from sweating temples, lie amid 
trusses of hay and straw.” 


ANOTHER SCENE. 


‘¢ The expression of the soldiers’ countenances 
was sad and anxious. They do not look like 
butchers, though I fear they are destined to do 
the work of butchers this night. I heard not a 
single cry of any description as they passed, 
On the steps of the assembly, I saw the soldiers 
spreading blankets to sleep upon. I met hosts 
of vivandieres carrying refreshments for the 
soldiery, as ifa night bivouac were expected. 
Large groups are collected about the Madeleine, 
| and the boulevards in that quarter are crowded 
with well-dressed people, regardless of the dan- 
ger, and of the proclamation warning people to 
| stay at home. ‘The windows, too, are thronged 
| with curious observers.” 


Reports, too, are daily printed, that 
members of the assembly, shot and bay- 
oneted by the Chasseurs des Vincennes, 
are “doing favorably,” for which “ gov- 
ernment” takes great credit. Nor is the 
battue en masse the only method of de- 
struction; here we have some individual 
murders : 


“This morning, a man was seen tearing down 
the proclamations at the corner of the Rue de 
Rohan; a sentinel on duty expostulated with 
him, when he struck the soldier, who, retiring a 
few paces, immediately shot him dead on the 
spot. 

“A woman, upon whose person twenty-five 
poignards were found, was taken prisoner, and 
shot by the 36th of the line. 

“Two hundred and ten of the ex-gardiens de 


their cocked pistols. Every now and then these | nuit, who are known to be devoted to Ledru- 
formidable sentinels gruffly ordered the people | Rollin and Caussidiere, haye been arrested, and 
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ate to be tried. One of these guardians, who was | 
arrested during the fighting the other day, for 
threatening some sentries, was found to have two 
poignards ‘and some cartridges upon him. He 
resisted the arrest, and when ov erpowered, conti- 
nued te cry out against the agents of the govern- 
ment, whereupon, upon the order of the officer 
commanding the guard-house to which he was 
taken, lie was shot in the Rue de Jerusalem. 

“ M. Reims, of the Ordre, an eminent journal- 
ist of Orleans politics, was among the killed on 
the Boulevard Montmartre, in the affair of Thurs- 
day. He was a warm supporter of MM. Thiers 
and Changarnier. M. Reims was formerly editor 
of the Courrier Francais, and was at one time 
secretary to the Northern Railway. 

“‘M. Dassoubs, the representative of the Haute 
Vienne, was shot at the barricade in the Rue 
Neuve St. Eustache, on Toursday. M. Dussoubs 
was seen from an early hour recruiting adherents 
in the Rues St. Denis and St. Martin. He carried 
a red flag in his hand. When the troops arrived 
at the barricade that he defended, M. Dus- 
soubs marched up to the officer in command, pro- 
tested against the violation of the constitution, 
and cried ‘Vive la Republique!’ The officer 
called upon him to retire. ‘ But I ama represen- 
tative of the people,’ said M. Dussoubs; and then 
waving his red flag, he cried, with all the force 
of his lungs, ‘ Vive la Republique Democratique, 
down with tyrants!’ at the same time he rushed 
to place himself at the head of his barricade, and 
immediately afterwards fell. 

‘ Tbe only disorder which occurred late last 
night, was occasioned by a procession carrying 
the body of a representative, either Baudin or 
Madier de Montau, (who was also shot,) upon a 
litter through the streets to excite the people. 
Tae procession came down the boulevards, and 
then turned down a by-street. They were charg- 
ed by a body of troops. Two of the men carry- 
ing the corpse were killed.” 


It is, you see, death to “ bury the dead” 
—and this is the victory of “ religion and 
order.” 

From another Parisian letter we take 
the following : 


THE ‘‘ GOT UP” BARRICADE. 


“On Thursday morning, the boulevards were 
occupied all along by troops ; the officers carried 
loaded pistols, one of them, offended at some 
cries uttered by the crowd, fired his pistol, and 
made a rush towards the people. The troups 
occupied an adjoining street, but the incident 
led to no result. I went round tothe Rue du 
Faubourg St. Denis, the part of which ad- 
joining the boulevard was completely empty; a 
small barricade of wood, about eight feet high, 
was in the centre, and a few boys at the corners 
of streets had muskets in their hands. The 
appearance of the main street, as I looked down, 
was striking: the majestic Porte St. Denis 
rose at the otherend; half way down was the 
single barricade just mentioned, and this thor- 
oughfare, usually so busy, was silent as the 
grave. 


and 
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“‘T ascended the street, and found that at the 
corners of adjoining streets a few stones had 
been raised, but now the corner houses were in 
possession of the soldiers, and all barricading 
was doubtful, if not impossible. I visited a work- 
shop in the quarter, and saw the men assembled 
in a state of perplexity ; the houses before and 
behind were possessed by the troops, and the 
workmen evidently did not like to begin any 
movement. After staying some time, I went 
back by the Rue Lafayette, and came again to 
the Boulevard Poissoniére ; I crossed the boule- 
vard between two detachments of troops, and 
stood near the corner of the Rue Montmartre, 
watching them defile. I had just observed to a 
by stander that the crowd was unusually silent, 
when all at once the troops halted, and the 
crowd began to fly down the Rue Montmartre. 
Immediately we heard a platoon fire in the rear, 
and all fell with our faces to the ground in order 
to let the balls pass over our he ads. On looking 
round, I saw six or seven persons lying like 
bags in the middle of the street, and concluded 
that they must be dead, or severely wounded. 
However, the firing ceased fora moment: we 
rose instinctively, for the soldiers did not at- 
tempt pursuit, and about a score of us took re- 
fuge in an open gateway, and, when all were in, 
we closed the door. For about half an hour af- 
terwards, or perhaps about three quarters of an 
hour, we heard volley after volley discharged. 
In the place where we were, there were two 
wounded—one boy, of about 14 years old, was 
wounded just under the collar- bone, on the left 
side of his breast, and also in the right arm; 
and an old woman had the side of her forehead 
laid bare to the skull, but bore up bravely. We 
dressed the patients as well as we could in the 
absence of a surgeon ; and though a physician 
was known to reside over the way, no one dared 
to go across and summon him, by reason of the 
leaden hail which kept pouring along the street. 
The boy suffered much at first, writhed from 
side to side, called for a doctor, cried for his 
poor mother, and wrung the hearts of all who 
saw him; but little blood flowed, and when we 
had put him upon a mattress he was more quiet ; 
he has since been removed to a hospital. In 
about an hour’s time, we were able to go out and 
make our escape. This was between two and 
three o'clock in the afternoon. 

* This attack of the troops appears to have 
extended from the Porte St. Martin almost as 


of 


'faras the Boulevard des Italiens, and is said to 


have been provoked by certain shots which were 
fired upon the soldiers from the houses, and par- 
ticularly from some houses in the Boulevard 
Poissoniére ; it may be so, but I had just crossed 
that boulevard before the attack commenced, 
and I neither heard nor saw anything of the 
kind.” 


Thus have fallen probably 4,000 lives. 
But murders en masse, or individual 
assassinations, are not the only agents of 


“ tranquillity.” Paris being under martial 
llaw, a tribunal of chief-butchers sits in 
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every barrack, and port, and prison, to 
decide on their own handiwork. These | 
barracks, and forts, and prisons, are | 
mere pens of human livestock choke full 
of “insurgents” made prisoner during the 
slaughters intervening from December 2d 
to December 6th. Daily and nightly 
since that period the head butcher of eac sh | 
barrack goes round, empties some hun- | 
dred stalls at pleasure, “tries” their con- 
tents in secret, and, in the darkness of the 
night, a roll ofmusketry from behind each 
barrac k wall is all the notice that is given | 
to the world of the death of some fifty or 
one hundred Frenchmen in a batch, slain 
in cold blood. “ Tranquillity must be 
preserved at all hazards.” These rolling 
echoes of musketry, reverberating back 
and fro in the silence of the night—these 
constitute “ tranquillity.” 

How many have gone forth from their 
homes, on these days of December, gay 
little grisettes, fathers, brothers, lovers, 
wives, who have neverreturned! What 
of those who love them, who await their 
return during the “ long hours of the silent 
night ?” An hour, and an hour, and an 
hour, and morning comes, and no step/}s 
upon the stair—have they heen murdered, 
or wounded, or taken prisoner? To the 
police—they know nothing, are too much 
engaged in affairs of state to ask names ! 
To the barrack, or the prison—a bayonet, 
sile nce, or a hoarse sacre, warns off the in- 
quirer! To the hospital de St. Sulpice 
—oh! that hope that the loved ones may 
yet be in torture, and not dead, or doom- 
ed to silent secret death in the night time ! | 
Some, indeed, succeed in finding their re-| 
latives, stretched helplessly passive, or in 
groaning torture, upon these long low 
beds—but for how many hundred more | 
does not even this consolation exist! Let 
us follow them “all distraught,” to their 


last remaining alternative, the death- 
house. 


5.—La Moreve ! 


But two species of vehicles were per- | 
mitted to circulate in Paris during these | 
days of December—the little wagons of | 
the vivandieres, and the ambulances, 
carrying the wounded to the hospital, the 
dead to La Morgue. These followed the 
troops i in each popular foray ; the first to 
refresh the spirits and the stomachs of the 
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wearied sportsmen, after each suceessfal 
battue; the second to bag the game. As 
the citizens fell so they lay, in their blood, 


‘till the hideous purveyors of the dead- 


‘house came, and lifting the corpses care- 


| lessly by the legs, head, 


| nient gripe, slung them one after another, 


| putrefying. 


or other conve- 


in utter and disgusting confusion, into the 
art. Cart after cart is filled—and then 
the shaking, moving, ghastly masses of 
human garbage are moved off briskly to 


| their destination, and trundled in a heap 


upon the ground floor ; La Morgue. 
There they lie, piled up in heaps, ever 
growing in size and horror, smoking and 
When the stench becomes 
too great, lime is flung about, and the bo- 
dies are turned over and over in heaps, 
and flour shook upon each dead face, to 


|hide, under a more ghastly covering, the 


greenness and ghastliness of 


/on—* Did you see such and such 2” 


fr ym.” 


decomposi- 
tion. As the frantic friends rush in one 
by one, they pull, stamp, and wail through 
that wilderness of death, among the heaps 
of every age and sex lying indiscrimi- 
nately about. The kee per stands looking 
asks 
ome women. “There’s enough fo pick 
“Ah! but my brother, or my 
husband, or my daughter—him, or her, 
alone I want.” “ P. oh! pick and choose— 
any will do as well as he or she—don’t 
be unreasonable, take what you like and 
bury it—ha! ha!” 

La Morgue! voila / 

And now, that the deed is done, let us 
give place, as in duty bound, to the satis- 
faction of the usurper. Thus he gives 
thanks for butchery : 


‘* Paris, Dec. 4 


‘‘ Soldiers—You have accomplished to-day a 
great act of your military life. You have pre- 


| served your country from anarchy and pillage; 


‘and saved the republic. 


| admires and thanks you, 
| Republic will never forget 


You have shown your- 
selves such as you are, such as you will always 
be—brave, devoted, and indefatigable. France 
The President of the 
your devotion. Vice 
tory could not be doubtful. The true pe ople, 
| honest men, are with you. In all the garrisons 
of France your companions in arms are proud of 
you, and would follow, if need were, your example 


“ The Minister of War, 


“A. pe St. Annaup.” 


In conjunction with which, we are 
tempted to lay before our readers the fol- 


lowing ‘‘ key to the picture,” which we 
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take from the able columns of the English | discharged the assembly, but every may- 


democratic organ, “The Leader :” 


‘ SOCIETY IS SAVED ! 


“ To ‘save society’ is an universal pretension. 
Among the various schemes which find admirers, 


what do you think of this? 

“ A low scoundrel, deeply in debt, and at his 
wit's end, proposes to some kindred spirits a bold 
yet easy burglary. The inmates of the house are 
startled from their sleep, and commanded to give 
up the keys. Those who hesitate are gagged, 
those who protest are murdered! The drawers 
are ransacked, the property secured, Then, when 


murder and violence have silenced the cries of 


the proprietors, the brutal ruffian, moving amidst 
corpses, his feet slipping in their blood, announces 


to them thi 
your property is saved! I thank you for the con- 


fidence you have reposed in me! Continue your 
peaceful attitude, and be assured I will not suffer 


socialists 
houses !’ ”’ 

It seems to us that a coup-d’etat isa 
very old, and still ordinary species of ras- 
cality. And we regret to say, that we 
could, with ease, furnish a dozen Louis 
Napoleons from almost any prison in 
the United States. They are called mur- 
derers, or burglars here. 

As our object has been to give as vivid 
a picture, as it was possible for us to give, 
of the recent events in Paris, it is unne- 
cessary for us to enter into a detail of the 
various plans and schemes by which the 


Usurper has endeavored to sustain his ill- | 


gotten power. Some of them we may 


mention. 


6.—“ OrpvER.” 


To maintaih “universal suffrage,” and 
receive the “free approval of the people,” 
he demanded the vote of the army of Pa- 


ris “ within forty-eight hours”—of the ar- 


my yet drunk and blooded, to pronounce | 


bulletin :—‘ Brothers and sisters! | 


(or other robbers) to pillage your | 


or, prefect, constable, judge, schoolmas-- 
ter, and official person, in all the de- 
partments, who was not avowedly at his 
service. 

He took twenty-five millions out of the 
| bank of France, and handed it to his sol- 
|diers. He made another haul, and offered 
| to bribe the starving of the population with 
|“ public works.” What a capital friend 
of “ internal improvements !” 
| He disarmed the National Guard, 
| wherever he doubted their servility— 
| placed department after department in a 
state of siege, and under martial law; and 
| demanded a “ free election” at the point 
| of the bayonet. 

He offered thirty-five millions of human 
| beings this choice—“ Him, or death,.”— 
| He says they very naturally preferred the 
|former provisionally, and for the time 
being. 

| He seized and suppressed the press 
|everywhere. Took the post-office into his 
|hands, read every letter, arrested the 
writers of all containing sentiments not 
of service to him, and delivered as much 
of the rest as suited his convenience. 

He seized the telegraph wires, and re- 
|fused to transmit anything in which he 
'did not agree. He agreed in nothing but 
falsehood in his own praise. 

He received en levee the apple-women, 
street-girls, and prostitutes for hire, of 
Paris; and true to his London practices, 
|he publicly kissed one of the last. 

He created false rumors in every direc- 
tion on every subject, then charged others 
with creating them, shot or imprisoned 
| the falsely accused, and then publicly con- 
fessed the original falsification. 

He killed four thousand ; he imprisoned 
ten thousand. 














upon its own work, At the same time, 
he distributed among them 25,000,000! He dissolved legislative chambers and 
of francs—‘ honored” some four or five| courts of justice at the bayonet point— 
hundred by name for their valor—| destroyed trial by jury, and has made it 
gave “the grand cross” to, others, and | penal to be suspected ; the penalty being 
received their votes through their officers. | transportation without trial or delay, or 
The result is evident. | appeal, to Algeria or Cayenne, for life— 
To the people of all France he appoint-| we should say, for death. 
ed a certain day upon which they were; The police, secret and open, were in his 
to vote for him, or else “tranquillity.” | hands—the army, the public school sys 
Having had enough of tranquillity just| tem, the departmental organizations, the 
then, they, he says, voted for him. | tribunals of “Justice’—every power was 
Having centralized the whole national | in his hands but one—that of the priests— 
organization upon himself, he not only | he hired them. 
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All honor to the Archbishop of Paris— 
the exemplary churchman to Europe and 
America, who has had the religion, the 
Christian charity, the courage, ‘and. the 
love of the people, sufficient to refrain 
from administering during the terrible 
years that have passed, and the more ter- 
rible times in which we live, to the crimes 
of despotism. As one true Catholic, one 
innocent minister of that church whose 
chief members have more than all others 
prostituted themselves to the uses of the 
tyrants of the people, we set him apart, 
and we honor him. WHe refused to make 
religion subservient to murder, and out- 
rage more flagitious than murder, and for 
that heinous crime, the ruffian de Cassag- 
nac, the friend and amanuensis of the 
Usurper, boasts in print, in the 
the Elysee, that the great old man moves 
by night or day “ with the invisible hand 
of justice within an inch of his collar”— 
the “ hand of justice” being that of a po- 
lice spy not improbably with a dagger 
under his coat, and that coat the uniform 
of a priest. But this doomed archbishop 
is the one glory of his church. He, at all 
events, stands incorrupted, and, we hope, 
incorruptible. Not so the Bishop of Char- 
tres; not so half a dozen more bishops in 
France and elsewhere ; not so the Jesuits ; 
not so even the priests. 

Let us review these gentlemen who 
have withdrawn from the ranks of the 
preachers of Christianity, who have thrown 
off all semblance of ( ‘aristisn charity, and 
assumed the cassock of the black police. 
We quote : 

“An article by M. Granier de Cassagnac ap- 
pears in the Constitulionnel, which contains a siu- 
gular revelation. He says—Did not the most 
accredited chief of the legitimists send, last Mon- 
day, this verbal message to the President of the 
Repablio— Execute a coup-d'etat, transport the 
socialist minority, and five minutes after we are 
with you?’ If this message is denied, we will 
name the legitimist chief w ‘ho gave it, and the re- 
presentative who brought it. Thus, the same 
men who begged the President on Monday to 
make a coup-d’etat for their profit, drew up an 
act of impeachment on Tuesday against the Pre- 


sident for aco up-d' etat for the advanti ige of order 
and society. 


The “most accredited chief of the legi- 
timists”—who, since the above was writ- 
ten, has, in a document of a peculiarly 
religious character and most atrocious 
tone, given in his approval of the mea- 
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sures, and his adhesion to the rule of the 
U surper—is M. de Montalembert, the chief 
of the Jesuits and of the “ priest party.” — 
M. de Montalembert, therefore, is about 
to receive the portfolio of “ Public Instruc- 
tion.” 

Again: Louis XV., of lascivious memo- 
ry, to create a set-off in the per-contra 
side of the account between him and his 
Creator, according to Roman Catholic 
practice, ordered, after a severe night’s 
debauch in the Pare aux Cerfs, with the 
lovely Dubarry and the rest, a church to 
be founded, erected, and dedicated to St. 
Genevieve. To save a king’s soul, and a 
king doomed to so damnable perdition as 
it was natural to suppose he was, the 
building was built, and the funds taken 
from the starving people and handed to 
the priests. But the revolution came, 
priests suddenly disappeared by a remark- 
ably quick process, and the stone edifice 
that had been doing penance for sweet 
Dubarry’s sins, and those of “The Well- 
beloved,” was without a pastor. The Re- 
public named it the Pantheon, and devoted 
it, on behalf of a discriminating country, 
to its great men. Louis Napoleon, the 
very morning he gave orders for the death 
of some thousand Parisians, for the death 
of countless thousands in the provinces; 
the very morning he gave illimitable 
brandy to his murderous janissaries, and 
sent them forth to slay and assassinate, 
‘restored,” by imperial “ the 
church of St. Genevieve to the purposes 
intended by its pious founder.” The Pan- 
theon has accordingly been “restored” to 
the priests and its “ pious founder,” and 
re-dedicated to the holy spirit of Dubarry, 
Phallus, or both. Venite adoremus f 

The following is the reply of the bishop 
of Chartres, to this beautifiil specimen of 
bribery and religion. It is in the shape of 
a circular addressed to his priests: 

“Chartres, Dec. 12. 

“ Monsieur le Curé—Weigh most maturely the 
advice contained in this communication, and 
which I strongly recommend you to follow. On 
the 20th and 2ist of this month, the French peo- 
ple will decide if Louis Napoleon is to be for ten 
years President of our cot ante. The yes or no 
inscribed on each citizen’s bulletin will decide 
that most important point. Influenced by your 
own views, and still more by love of your country, 
of which Jesus Christ has given us the example, 


you willsign yes, | have not the slightest doubt. 
Provid n:e at present gives us only that mode, of 


decree, 
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safety, for it is evident that, if Bonaparte were 
rejected, France would not find any one to sub- 
stitute for him. The people, led away by in- 
trigues and false suggestions, might make a de- 
test: ible choice, which would plunge our coun- 
try into new and inexpressible misfortunes. We 
have escaped the 2d of May, 1852, which opened 
to France a frightful abyss, and it would be sense- 
less to bring back that chance of ruin and death. 
All that we have of late learned of the abomina- 
tions, horrors, and excesses of the most savage 
character which havetaken place, are a slight ex- 
ample of the monstrous things which would have 
been committed on a grand scale throughout 
France had socialism triumphed. You will per- 
ceive, sir, the irresistible force of these reflections, 
which must strike all men of common sense, and 
to which, I believe, they would not hesitate to 
subscribe. I have the honor to be, sir, witha 
distinguished consideration and an inviolable at- 
tachment, your servant, 
“> Cc. Hip., Bishop of Chartres.” 

It must be quite novel to most Catholics 
to learn, from such excellent authority, 
that the prototype of Louis Napoleon was 
—* Jesus Christ.” 

Other bishops throughout France have 
followed the example of this “4 Charles 
Hip polite ;” and, accordingly, the reverend 
and black police turned out throughout 
the departments, and drove the ignorant 
of their flocks to the “ ballot-box.” We 
should, in future, say “ dallet-box”—but 
it would irreligious ! let us, therefore, 
refrain. 

Thus has 
of the Usurper. 


be 


‘ religion” served the orders 
W ould these gentlemen, 


or their representatives here, be good 
enough to tell us whether or not, the 
eause of Lucifer against God Almighty, 


as related by the writers of the Old Tes- 
tament, by Milton, by Dante, and by By- 
ron, was not really cause of “ religion 
and order :” and whether or not. accord- 


ing to this bishop, Lucifer and Christ be 
? 


the 


not really one 


Few, indeed, voted, by the Usurper’s 
own account, against him. It was declared a 
crime to print the word “non” on an 


electoral card ; and the navy of France was 
ordered in readiness to transport an 
African colony all who dared to speak 
that word “ non.” 
Such have been 
Usurper. But one 
even by their enemies, 
It is as follows: 
A town inthe departments having risen 
insurrection against the abominable 


to 


the 
is rect yrded. 
e democracy. 


the outrages of 
outrage 


of th 


in 
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usurpation of Louis Napoleon, some of the 
people, say the Napoleon organs, demand- 
ed of the curé thé keys ofthe bell-tower of 
the church, for the purpose of ringing the 
tocsin. The demand was refused. The 
curé, we are told, was seized and hanged 
with his own bell-ropes, the people ring- 
ing the alarum by holding on to his feet 

—a tableau truly French! 

This story of a frightful tragedy, the 
evident result of “socialism” and re pub- 
licanism, having produced the effect de- 
sired by its publication, the same parties 
who originally fabricated it, publish offi- 
cially the following fact : 

‘“ The Abbe Rocault, curé of Notre-Dame de 
Cluny, (Saone et Loire,) has received the cross 
of the Legion of Honor for having refused to give 
up the key of the church to those who wished to 
sound the tocsit L during the late disturbances in 
the department.” 


W hat 


unfortunate 
bell 


perse nh. 


miracle ! The 
curé who was hanged in his own 
ropes, and who, in his 
served the purpose ofa provisional crank, 
has come to life again, under the holy 
touch of “the Cross of the Legion of Ho. 
nor!” Can any one doubt but that Louis 
Napoleon is in great favor with the Most 
High? “ Abbe Rocault’ is a blessed man 
—his martyrdom was frightful ; it consist- 
ed in keeping a key in his ~ ket, and 
having a lie told about hims: Venite 
adoremus! Like true cee of the 
Crucified, he, dignified with the 
“a malefactor, and by a tyrant, 
that in this 


a 


sacred 


a 
too, is 
eross ol and 
among thieves—alas ! instance 
it is deserved. 

We attach the letter 
not honored with the Cross, 
of whom suffer 
related. As we 

rch ishop, let us be democratic, 
and do honor to one solitary priest. It is 
unfortunate for “the church” that af- 
fords us so very few objects of decent ad- 
miration. We value such we have 
therefore, the higher. 


of another cure. 
vet 


‘ings of 


more ofa 
Christian, a similar 
kind were 


to ana 


have done ho 


nor 


it 


as 
he 
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you 


- Poligny, 11th Dec., 

‘Str—In your number of the 9th instant, 
publish an extract from the Sentinelle du Jura, io 
which mention is made of the bacchanal orgies 
committed by the insurgents at the rectory-house 
of Poligny, in the morning of the 4th. With the 
view that the perilous position of the accused per- 
sons may not be aggravated, and in the interest 
of justice, I protest against the inaccuracy of the 
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above-mentioned article, so far as regards the 
conduct of the insurgents at the rectory. It is 
true that some of them, in the morning of the 4th, 
begged me to give them a few litres of wine; 
but they asked for it in a respectful manner, and 
they did not drink a drop at the rectory. I must 
add, that in all the afflicting disorders of which 
our town has been the theatre, neither the authors 
nor the accomplices of those disorders made the 
slightest demonstration, or offered the least insult, 
against the ‘curé’ or any member of the clergy. 
I have, &c., 3 

“ CRETENET, Cure.” 


And these 


and the priesthood. 


are the insurgents against 
religion Poor insur- 
gents ! 

Now let us pass forth from France, and 
hear the to these infamies 
throughout Europe. 

The Emperors of Russia and of Austria 
were much pleased with the intelligence 
of the coup-d’etat They had arranged 
it long before, and admired the capacity 
and dexterity of the pawn they moved 
against the French nation and Republi- 
canism., But yet they would only pledge 
themselves to secure “ order” in France. 
As to the position of Louis lg it 
was very good indeed and useful; but as 
yet, they had no proof of its continuance. 
It was not secure. We agree. 

The P ope believed the hand of God 
had guided the acts of the president” —what 
a commendable Pope! 

The King of Prussia was much pleased, 
and wished to know about the Rhine fron- 
tier, 

The King of Naples “ made a vow to 
the Madonna,”—what it was we have no 
means of knowing ; but suppose that a few 
hee: —— of Republicans were immedi- 
ately, by way of thanks, sacrificed to the 
la ly alluded to, “and raised the naval offi- 
cer who informed him to additional rank.” 
Who would think the slaughter of French- 
men could be So delicious to a Bourbon. 

ven in Naples ? 

The King of Piedmont was ordered to 
surrender the fortress of Alessandria, and 
we sup pose did SO, 

The priests of Ireland went with the 
Pope and the bishop of Chartres—and 
approved with prayer. 

The priests of New-York have not hon- 
ored us with any communication on the 
subject. x 

But in England, 
highest amusement, 


responses 


the news produced the 
not for the English, 
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but for us. The “ government” wondered, 
paused, and requested to be informed 
about the entente cordiale. The Post, the 
organ of the landed aristocrats, was ex- 
tre -mely delighted, and signified pretty 
strongly that the rule of Russia would be 
very acceptable in London. The Times, 
the organ of ’Change, Leadenhall street, 
and the mercantile interest, having previ- 
ously urged on the coup- ad etat, at first was 
silent, then i in doubt, then alarmed, then 
took to writing about the defenceless state 
of the coasts near France, then attacked 
the Usurper, then bepraised the United 
States and its “ brothers” over here ; and 
then, in its mortal terror, began writing up 
socialism and Robespierre. What fur- 
ther in roads insanity may have committed 
upon its “ respectable” columns, we are 
not in a position to say. 

The English pe ople have 
thought, the receipt of 
gence, more than they did for 
previously. 

The English ambassador, Phelps, called 
** Normanby while Paris was flowing 
with the blood ofits p eople, appeared in the 
train of the Usurper! Crowds of English- 
men and women presented themselves at 
his levees and fetes. We have not heard 
that a single American was present on any 


Even Mr. 


felt and 
this intelli- 
fifty years 


since 


es 


oceasion since the usurpation. 
Rives abstained. 

What our “ government” will do, it is 
not impossible to predict. What it should 
do, is another affair. The nation which was 
the first to recognise the French Republic, 
should be the last to 
and Usurper. 

We cannot this article without 
according our admiration to 


recognise its assassin 


cle se 


7.—Tue Great Strent Propie! 

They who borne with 
every outrage—every indignity ;—they, 
the people, stand now face to face with 
the Usurper. Between , the only 
parties now in France, there is no faction, 
no power, no assembly. They are alone 
in the arena—~-let them decide it. 

Calmly and heroically have the people 
stood with the sacrifices and misfortunes of 
sixty years upon them ; and with the expe- 
rience of that period, too, they have wisely 
refused to precipitate themselves into war. 
When universal suffrage was destroyed, 


have sublimely 


ry 


these 





a 


aoe 
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they wisely refused to fight—why ?—be- 
cause the result must either have been the 
complete and irresponsible mastery of the 
Assembly or of the President—both trai- 
tors. Now they refuse to fight—why ?— 
because even should they conquer, it would 
be merely to change the individual, not 
the form of military dictatorship. When 
they shall have recovered strength sufficient 
to face the one hundred thousand bayonets 
at the service of the Usurper—when they, 
who wield these bayonets, shall have be- 
come disgusted with the sameness of crime, 
and shall have recovered from the drunk- 
enness of blood and brandy, you will see 
these Frenchmen jumping again to the de- 
fence of the barricades, The French people 
have heretofore proved themselves heroic 
in defence of liberty ; they are now proving 
themselves equally heroic in the sustenta- 
tion of misfortune, After six revolutions, 
let them restin honor on their arms! 

For nigh a hundred years they have 
fought the battle of the world—among a 
thousand others, they fought our battle in 
"76. But, above all, they have, we may say, 
single-handed fought the battle of Europe, 
of human reason, of human liberty of 
thought. If the fanfaronade of Lamartine, 
and the power of the united factions and 
monarchists of Europe, prevented them 
from defending their republicanism behind 
the barricades of Vienna, Turin, Pesth, 
and Rome, it was necessary that the Rus- 
sian alliance should conquer behind their 
own barricades the liberty of Europe; 
should extinguish in Paris the fate of civili- 
zation, and of one hundred millions, in 
order that Frenchmen might learn to as- 
sume their just and proper position among 
the nations. Jt was necessary, too, that 
“the church” should place itself in its 


Blum Liwes. 
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present predicament, that the work begun 
in 93 may be concluded. It was neces- 
sary that the monarch of Moscow, and 
the Emperor of Austerlitz, should lay 
their hands on France. It was necessary 
that a Bonaparte should ally himself against 
the French people with the Church, with 
Russia, with Austria, with the English 
aristocracy —and, therefore, in the language 
of Pope Pius, of blessed name, we say 
“God has guided the acts of the Presi- 
dent” — Vive la Republique ! 

It is a severe lesson for the French peo- 
ple, but they, too, have deserved it. The 
ultra-republicans of the most centralized 
country in Europe, have, of their own ac- 
cord, propagated the most ultra-centrali- 
zing ideas. They wished the control of 
the to be everywhere and in 
everything ; they wished the central rule 


“ state” 
for the time being to be the feeder, the 
clothier, the employer of the people : it is 
now more, it is the slayer of the national 
existence. “Socialism” has now had its 
result in the usurpation of Louis Napoleon. 
Hereafter let us hope that the French 
people will learn sowething of individual 
right and energy, and of democratic ideas, 
Strange that all Frenchmen, whether they 
call themselves monarchiec, imperial, or re- 
publican, possess exactly the same ideas of 
France. Louis XIV. broke down the no- 
bles, and centralized; the revolution of 
93 broke down the Bourbons, and cen- 
tralized ; Napoleon broke down the Re- 
public, and centralized ; the followers of 
Rollin and Blane broke down the Orleans 
dynasty, and centralized; M. Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte broke down the social- 
ists, and centralized. It is time for French- 
men to turn their hand when “liberty” 


‘and usurpation become one. 


“BLUM LIVES!” 


“ €.n the 9th December, 1851, the anniversary of the execution of Robert Blum, at Vienna, black-edged 


1 


placaids were found posted on the street corners of Dresden, containing the words “ Robert Blum Lives !”’ 
The police have endeavored in vain to discover those who put them up. In Frankfort-on-the-Maine, on the 
same day, two black flags were found erected on an island of the river, containing the inscription:—“ Blum 
Lives—Kossuth lifts the cover from his tomb—the day for unity and freedom’s fight is dawning !"— 


| European Newspapers. 


CurisT, the chosen. pure and pious of the thorn-crown and reed, 


’Gainst whose meek and prophet nature was the pain of death decreed, 


On the cross-tree died he meekly, that his victory might give 


Fraternity to mankind, and the liberty _to live. 
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The oozing drops of crimson, on his Godlike temples glow, 
Like a rosary of coral, couched upon a bed of snow ; 
Or like summer telling winter, spite the gloom his will hath spread, 


That new-life and immortality may spring from what seems dead. 


The tomb’s dim winter chills the dust, as doth the snow the sod, 
But underneath all springeth up asympathy with God; 
Of God—to God—the buried roots their flowering pzeans shout, 


And from the tomb the true man’s acts stalk prophet-like about. 


The thought, which is the soul of God, can lie beneath no stone, 
, , 
It <s God passing through the linkéd years of flesh and bone ; 
And never true man dies, though he perchance may quit his frame : 


He loometh through the coming years, but with another name. 


Who wants to see GEoRGE WASHINGTON, in patriot grandeur true, 
Must not shed tears o’er Vernon’s tomb, but move our cities through, 
Where every heart feels Washington! and out from every eye 

The mighty chieftain lives and looks, as in the years gone by. 


‘Tis false to say MONTGOMERY died, so glorious at Quebec, 
He lived as Jackson, at Orleans !—he won Chapultepec ! 
RiENZ1 lives in many names, and S1pnEy still is known, 


And MitcHet ! now in English chains, our fathers called WoLFE TONE. 


’Tis false to say that SaRSFIELD fell, while Guyon fights to-day, 

Or while Su1etns barters for his blood the plains of Monterey. 

And ask the Poles where Koscivsko lately fought for them, 
They'll point to Hungary’s battle fields, and trace the blood of Be. 


Tis false to say wise STEPHEN™* died, and made dust with the past; 
A lie! that Huyyap fails to make his foemen pale aghast— 
A lie! that save the ruthless worm, CoRVINUS meets no foe— 


KossuTH now named! they live! a2 live in blood, and brain, and blow. 


One hour of SHaksreaRre’s life to-day is greater than his years, 


For hourly his thoughts live through a thousand smiles and tears: 





He rolled his soul cut like some star, that born far, far aws 


Its light was travelling ages down, to kiss the earth to-day. 


Lo! Dresden walls are eloquent, and Frankfort-en-the-Maine, 

With silent tongues of joy proclaims the truth that I maintain; 

They say He lives whom Austria thought had met the death it gives— 
The fools! they could not kill his acts—Biv™M is not dead, but lives! 


He lives! a ghostly soul of Right, to haunt the kings of clay! 


He lives ! the death-gate closed behind, to keep his death away, 
Through which he reached full vigor, as the new year from the old, 


And Bium’s heart swells a nation’s veins, though dastards say ‘tis cold. 


He lives—ten thousand Blums still live, begot of his one brain, 

With thousand names and thousand brains to act Blum o’er again, 

In everything but death, and that if death their mission gives, 

And though these Blums, ten thousand, fall—still BLuM’'s not dead, but lives ! 


* Stephen held the same relations to his people that Alfred did to his.—Scuiecrt, s s 
Hunyad and Mathias Corvinus, Hungarian heroes—the latter, son of the furmer—flourished in the sixteenth century. 
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PRESIDENTIAL COURTESIES 


Tue last Congress, at its close, pas- 
sed a joint resolution authorizing the 
President to order the United States 


steamship Mississippi to the Ottoman 
Empire, to receive the exiled chief 
the Hungarian nation, and convey him 
and his companions to the United States, 
We hope the present Congress will do it- 
self and its predecessor the justice to eal] 
for the instructions of the President to 
Captain Long, in furtherance of that reso- 
lution, and for Captain Long’s reports to 
the government. 

The re is a strong desire to ascertain the 
character of the orde rs which led Capte 1in 
Long to consider hitnself a jailer instead 
of a host; in chs arge of a Nay ,oleon, bound 
for St. Helena, instead of Louis Kossuth, 
the invited guest of the leading republic 
of the world ;—himself the representi itive 
before Europe of the sentiment of his 
whole country, for the illustrious repub- 
lican leader, whom European despotism 
had striven in vain to smite down.— 
We must believe that the President’s ac- 
tion antagonized the spirit of the Ameri- 
can people, expressed by this act in the 
most impressive manner through the de- 
liberative wisdom of the national councils. 
For no officer of our gallant navy, unless 
under stringent orders, could be supposed 
to willingly so misrepresent his country 
on an morally, of such magni- 
tude. 

The President, accepting the glorious 


occasion, 


position to which this act of Congress 
elevated him before the world, should 


have shown his appreciation in the spirit 
of his instructions to Captain Long. The 
courtesy due to the occasion should have 
been cle arly pointed out, 
the guest anticipated, a slight detour per- 
mitted, if desired by him, the object in- 
tended by the nation explained, and a di- 
rect invitation extended from the Presi- 
dent to Governor Kossuth, to land at 
Washington from the Mississip pi, that 
the President himself might be the first 


generosity 


the wishes of 


man in America to welcome him as the 
nation’s guest. 

Wew rante <d nothing clandestine in this 
proud national act, and it would be difficult 
to show what detriment the service or the 
republic would have sustained in present- 
ing to the eyes of the masses in England 
the gallant sight of the ethie Mississip pi, 
steaming up the Thames, bearing on hex 
deck beneath the Star of stars, the illus- 
trious impersonation of Hungarian De- 
mocracy, freed, honored, and protected by 
the Yankee fi: ag. There would then have 
been no question among Queen Victoria’s 
subjects, as to who took the active part in 
restoring Kossuth to the freedom of the 
world, and “ the Mississippi” and “ the 
Macedonian” would have been talismans 

British ears, expressive of American 
and American power. We 
are not aware that the time was particu- 
larly precious on this occasion ; but, at all 
events, the variation in the voyage would 
have occupied only a few days longer 
than the direct route. What a glorious 
|day in our history was here lost! An 
American officer appre¢ iating his « ountry’ s 
trust, would, unless tr mmele: 1 by in 
structions, have rejoiced in boldly sustain- 
ing, upon a United States deck, Hun- 


|gary’s Republican leader, and would hav 


defied the world to touch the plume on 
his hat, while under the the 
American “ button.” 

The irrepressible bursts of enthusiasm 
with which the people, under the very 
frown of the prison and the rack, greeted 
Kossuth as the living idea which consti- 
tutes their heaven on earth—should have 
been music to an American ear, should 
have filled the mind of an American 
officer with joy and triumph at his share 
in a deed which thus thrilled the popular 
heart of Europe. On the page of history, 
however, we shall find it recorded, that a 
United States vessel, trembling at the 
audacity of its own people in exposing 
their amity with European powers to such 


escort « if 
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a risk, implored the captive not to com- 
promise its government by exhibiting, or 
allowing to be exhibited to him, the spirit 
of the fraternity of the masses. 

It may be too truly said, that the sub- 
ject of our boasted generosity did not 
have room for elastic tread, till he made 
his escape from Mr, F illmore’ s keeping. 
At Spezzia he was snubbed; at Mar- 
seilles openly insulted, by the presenta- 
tion of an impertinent letter ; ; at Gibraltar 
dropped. 

We say drop ped ; and the gentle and 
magnanimous spirit with which Kossuth 
refers to the fact, in the following para- 
graph from his letter 
New-York, only deepens the dark shade 
thrown on the governmental hospitality 
by the ot running through the whole 
course of Capt. Long’s conduct towards 
him. 

“Captain Long informs me that any longer 


delay here would render not only my associates 
but also the officers and crew of the Mississippi 


liable, in approaching the coast of the United 
States at a late season, to many sufferings, by 


having to endure excessively severe cold and 


stormy weather.” 


Such a statement from an American 


sailor, and in relation to the climate and 


harbor of New-York After such an 
appeal, what was left to Kossuth but to 
acquiesce in the civil dismissal offered 


him ? Could he, for his own sake, jeopard- 
ize not only the lives of his associates but 
the comfort of the “officers and crew” 
of the Mississippi, in exposing them to 
hard lships t the »y were not fitted to endure ? 

Carrying out the spirit of scrutinizing 
guardi: anship which disgraced the govern- 
ment courtesies, we hear it asked in some 
quarters, “ But what did he want to go to 
England for ?”’ 

In England were Mazzini and Pulski, 
and many of the leading patriots of the 
continent. Admitting for a moment this 
indelicate intrusion into the motives of a 
not to say the head of an op- 
pressed nation, looking him as their 
guide and deliverer, not to say the guest of 
America, under the most sacred cireum- 
stances, we may suppose that after that 
long night of non-comnuunication, he might 
have had some practical interest in seek- 
ing an interview with Mazzini and with his 
confidential friend and minister, Pulski, 


freeman, 


republican movement in Europe. ! 


to the Mayor of 
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who alone could give him the key of the 
Nowhere 
else could he obtain the intelligence ne- 
cessary to his plans for his country’s re- 
demption, indispensable to the mission he 
imposed upon himself in visiting our 
shores, the ultima thule of his politi al 
universe, in the way of aid and encourage- 
ment from without. After meeting and 
concerting with these friends, he “could 
come to America, and speak with certain- 
ty of the state of Europe ; he could say, 
with the decision of a statesman, and the 
courage of a patriot,—“ Such is my deter- 
mination, such are my hopes; they rest 
upon my fresh knowledge of the progress 
of re publicanism on the continent, deriv ed 
from the most undoubted sources.” 

To return: In peace, what is our navy 
for, but to keep alive before the world the 
existence of a great republic, which, from 
her ocean-home in the West, can protect 
her children in every zone? Nay, more, 
can stretch out her right hand to Europe, 
and her left to Asia, to receive and pro- 
tect the children born of her example, 
even on the old continent. 

Instead of vindicating the claim of Ame- 
rica to this position, the Captain of the 
Mississippi seems to have been panic- 
struck at the responsibility which devolved 
him. He begged the pardon of 
vy Absolutism on the way, for pre- 
suming to have on board a European de- 
mocrat, hated by the Austrian dynasty ; 
and obsequiousl y strove to show his loy- 
alty, by withdrawing the dangerous visitor 
in all dispatch from every port where the 
odor of liberty might be repugnant to re- 
gal nostrils. The United States, while 
professing to honor democratic patriotism 
in the person of Kossuth, are thus placed 
in the dishonorable absurdity of exhibi- 
ting anxious deference to European auto- 
eracy, and churlish inhospite lity to a guest 
whom the whole nation deliber: ately de- 
clared, by the most solemn act known to 
its legisl: ature, to be deserving of the 
highest public regard, as a patriot and 
statesman. Subserviency to European di- 
plomacy was at the bottom of this Anti- 
American, this ( ‘ossack civility. 

From two years’ banishment in Asia, 
America opened her arms to the exile; 
for what—to clasp him in an iron em- 
brace ?—No; to restore him to “life, 


upon 
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because to freedom and duty.” Did we 
intend, in giving him personal liberty, 
to take his free judgment into our safe 
keeping, and to demand his gratitude in 
the way of compliant homage to our sur- 
passing magnanimity ? To use Kossuth’s 
own forcible interrogative—Did we ?— 
No—the Congress that signalized itself in 
this law, and the people w hose voice urged 
the Resolution, and received it as a law 
with acclamation, are equally outriged by 
this violation of its spirit and intention. 

But the deepest depth of diplomatic 
cordiality was reached, when on Kossuth’s 

he Preside he House, which 

visiting the President at the House, whic 
the American people have appropriated 
not merely to the residence of their Chief 
Magistrate, but to the extension of hospi- 
tality and kind attentions both to strangers 
and citizens—the devoted friends and tried 
companions, who constituted the Governor's 
cabinet suite, were cautiously shut out from 
the President’s reception-room, and left in 
cold silence and doubt, while inside, Mr. 
Fillmore, with his friends around him, 
was perpetrating his Russian reception 
upon Kossuth alone. The frivolousness 
of the proceeding would make it con- 
temptible, if its cruelty did not entitle it 
to agraver condemnation. In spite of the 
“torpedo” chill intended by this arrange- 
ment, Kossuth stood bravely unconscious 
of the indignity, and, in his majestic self- 
possession, went forward in his duty : 
> “Mr. PRESIDE nt : Enlightened by the spirit of 

your country’s institutions, when we succeeded 
to consolidate our natural and historical State's 
right of self-government, by placing it upon the 
broad foundation of democratic liberty : 

“Inspired by your history when we had to 
fight for independence against annihilation by 
centralized absolutism: 

“‘Consoled by your people’s sympathy when 

a victim of ates interference with the laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God : 

“ Protected in exile by the Government of the 
United States, supporting the Sultan of Turkey 
in bis noble resolution to undergo the very danger 
of a war, rather than leave unprotected the rights 
4 of humanity against Russo-Austrian despotism : 

“« Restored by the United States to life becanse 
restored to freedom, and by freedom to activity 
in behalf of those duties ‘which, by my nation’s 
unanimous confidence and sovereign will, de. 


# volved upon me: 


, “Raised in the eyes of many oppressed na- 
tions to the standing of a harbinger of hope, be- 
cause the star-spangled banner was seen casting 
protection around me, announcing to the world 
that there is a nation, alike powerful as free, 
ready to protect the laws of nations, even in dis- 
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tant parts of the earth, and in the person of a 
poor exile : 

“Cheered by your people’s sympathy, so as 
freemen cheer—not a man whatever, but a prin- 
ciple: 

“I now bow before you, sir, in the proud posi- 
tion of your great nation’s guest, generously wel 
comed bya resolution of the Congre 8s of the United 
States, with equal generosity approved and ex- 
ecuted by your Excellency. 

“T beg leave to express my fervent thanks, in 
my name, and in the name of my associates, who, 
after having shared my misfortunes, have now the 
reward to share the honor and the benefit which 


|the great republic of the United States was 


pleased to bestow upon Hungary, by bestowing 
it upon its freeiy-chosen chief “when he became a 
persecuted victim of despotic violence 

“I beg leave to express my fecvent thanks in 
my country’ s name also, which, amidst the sor- 
rows of its desolation, feels cheered by your 
country’s generosity, and looks with resolution to 
the impending future, because it is confident that 
the time draws near when the eternal code of the 
law of nations will become a reality. 

‘“‘ President! I stand before your Excellency a 
living protestation against the violence of foreign 
interference oppressing the sovereign right of na- 
tions to regulate their own domestic. concerns. 

«TJ stand before your Excellency a living pro- 
testation against centralization oppressing the 
state rightof self-government. 

s May I be allowed to take it for an augury of 
better times that, in landing on the happy shores 
of this glorious republic, I landed in a free and 
powerful country, whose honored Chief Magis- 
trate proclaims to the world that this country 
cannot remain indifferent when the strong arm of 
a foreign power is invoked to stifle public senti- 
ment, and repress the spirit of freedom in any 
country ? 

“TI thank God that He deemed me not unwor- 
thy to act and to suffer for my fatherland. 

“IT thank God that the fate of my country be- 
came so intimately connected with the fate of 
liberty and independence of nations in Europe, 
as formerly it was intimately connected with the 
security of Christendom. 

“IT thank God that my country’s unmerited wo, 
and my personal sufferings, became an opporta- 
nity to seek a manifestation of the spirit and prin- 
ciples of your republic. 

‘ May God the Almig ghty bless you with a long 
life, that you may long enjoy the happiness to see 
your country gre at, glorious, and free, the corner- 
stone of international justice, and the column of 
freedom on the earth, as it is already an asylum to 
the oppressed. 

“ Sir, I pledge to your country the everlasting 
gratitude of Hungary. 


Was the heart of the American citizen 
reached through its diplomatic mail of 
official station, by this noble and frank, 
this Christian and republican appeal ? Did 
the Chief Magistrate relent of his prede- 
termined, pre-arranged, Russo-Austrian 
course, in the solemn presence of the pa- 
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triot martyr thus standing before him, an | official relations with the envoy of Hun- 
exile alone—before him, the proud repre-|gary’s master’s master, without learning 
sentative of a nation, strong in its power |something of impassibility. Should Hun- 
and security—did he contrast his own en- | gary ever get up again by any miracle of 
viable position with that of the homeless |self-resuscitation, which, really, I don’t 
man before him, appealing to him; and | believe, why, then, if 1 were you, I would 
did he, with the true nobility meet for a| go back. But if she don’t, 1 would stay 
man representing the American nation, here. Don’t you see how comfortable I 
encourage him, with a brother’s voice and|am? Look above for help, but, pray, 
hand? Kossuth controlled his feelings,|don’t look to me—for, really, whatever 
but Mr. Fillmore had no feelingsto control. | the rash populace may exclaim, the nation 
What does he reply to that manly and|cannot help you. Good morning; you 
respectful address ? ‘see I have not kept your friends outside 
“Governor Kossuth, as an individual, | waiting any longer than I could help. ; : 
I am sorry for you; as individuals, the} Diplomacy, diplomacy—Austrian di- 
whole people are sorry for you, but plomacy, Russian diplomacy—admirable 
the nation must be consistent; we have|school for the graduation of American 
never helped any body, and we never in-| statesmen ! ee 
tend to. I don’t speak two ways; you Well might even the heroic Kossuth say 
know what I said in my message—don’t | to himself, in his deepest heart, as he turned 
flatter yourself that your eloquence can | from presidential courtesy —* God send the 
change me: [ am immovable. Don’t/day when the name of diplomacy will be 
imagine, because we are on the other side |a hissing reproach in the ears of men, and 
of the ocean, that we don’t know anything |no more used as a cover for selfishness 
about diplomacy. I have not been in/and inhumanity !” 








MAZZINI-YOUNG EUROPE. 


Mazzrnt has not only given name to the , and soul of the Italian movement. He was ruler 
movement, but movement to the name a Se ee Ok erent Se ae ee 

. es ; : : taly 
of “Young Europe.” Himself the 
fountain heart to invigorate the blood of 
that perennial majority, the young men of | 
the age, the glowing gush bears with it in| 
its healthy tide, his purity, his intact'| 
honor, his ignorance of self, his spirituality 
and faith. His personal effectiveness at 
the beginning of his career, is thus de- 
scribed by Mariotti, who will not be 
suspected of partiality : 


Foresti, out of whose life was snatched, 
by the fell hand of Austria, its bloom and 
its joy, though not its fire nor its strength, 
by fourteen years’ imprisonment, from the 
age of twenty-four, visited Mazzini from his 
| home in this country, in 1843. He spent 
a month with him at his house in London, 
| His admiration for Mazzini is great in 
every sense, for it is both devoted and 
just. He describes, in the most vivid 

“His companions in misfortune gathered in|/manner, his first sight of the Triumvir. 
adoration, and bent before his powerful genius. He was sitting alone at his lodgings writing, 


There was that in his massive brow, in his dark ‘} ad 1 F = 
commanding eye, that at once set him apart. In| Wen the door opened, ant oresti 


the first prime of youth, a beauty of the first order, | Started up—he had heard him described— 
7 a frank and manly, yet winning and suasive | the slender frame, the sallow complexion, 
addres cav i ’ a 7} . ’ 

“ress, gave him an easy victory over men’s/the brow a fortress of mental strength— 


minds through their hearts. He did not fail to : ; : 
make the best of this well-deserved popularity. | DUt above all, and marking him out from 


Ere the year had elapsed, he became the heart! all other men, tiat eye of fire, “ investiga- 
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tore,” so full of passionate energy and i in- 
tense inquiry—* Thou art Mazzini !” he 
exclaimed vehemently, “ Zu sei Mazzini / 
—si, sono.”"—Yes,lam. From this time 
the two were brothers. 

Born in the first decade of the century, 
Mazzini had, in 1831, mecli reached his 
26th year, the age at which heroes and 
statesmen reach maturity of development, 
when the “ divine eloquence” of his letter 
to Charles Albert, of Sardinia, lighted up 
all Ita ¥ oung as he was, his manhood 
had alre: aaa gained more than the mere 
natural strength of fresh organization ; it 
had been nerved and tempers d under 
the bars of political persecution. From 
the days when, a mere schoolboy, he had 
been observed as one who had the “ dan- 
gerous” gift of Thought, the government 
had branded him for future Os 
when, in 1830, the vibrations of that 
periodical earthquake of Europe, France, 
began to be felt under the thrones of the 
despots, the government of Piedmont, 
faithful to its early observation, honored 
the Thinker with a lodging i in the dur 
of Savona. This did not interfere with 
his natural occupation. He still thought. 
—Europe has since been s somewhat 
aware of the character of his thought. 
The explication of his banner in inseript tion, 
* Young Europe,” is the expediency of 
trusting political movements with young, 
and conse quently — dged and un- 
compromising leaders.—‘“ He undertook 
to do away with the prestige of illustrious 
names. ‘The national cause should hence- 
forth obey the impulse of new men, pro- 
ceeding upon new principles, who would 
disavow and trample upon the craven 
dictates of a timid, ne ea policy— 
the wily intrigues of foreign diplomacy ; 
who would march straight to their aim, 
regardless of all odds and chances, trust- 
ing God only, and themselves, and the 
sanctity of their uch was the 
result to which outward observation and 
inward communion, association with his 
fellow men, and prison solitude, alike led 
the student. Europe was his page, man- 
kind his print, God his author. 

No wonder then, that since 1831, his 
image has been the spectral omen which 
has scared the dreams of the hereditary 
tyrants of the continent. 

If Mazzini is thus the great Thought of 


iweons 


cause.” Sy 
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Western Europe, as Kossuth, with his 
oriental origin, is of Eastern Europe, let 
us examine more fully the character of it. 


We find its ideal and actual thus ex- 
pressed by Mazzini himself—*‘ Let us 
make of every thought an action, and of 
every action a thought’ *—and its moral, 
this: 


“God and the people: God at the pinnacle of 
the social edifice ; the people, the universality of 
our brethren, at God, the father and 
educator; the people, the progressive interpreter 
of His law. 

‘There is no real society without a common 
faith, ag acommon purpose. Reli 
the faith and the purpose ; policy (the political) 
orders society toward a practical int erpretation 
of this faith, and pre os s the means for attaining 
this purpose Re lig principle ; 
policy its applicatio 

There is only one sun in heaven for tl 


the base ; 


gion declares 


n represents the 


ic WwW hole 


earth; there is only one law for all who a ople 
earth. It is the law of human bilan » law of 
the life of humanity. We are here not to exer- 
cise our in div idual faculties according to our 
Ce aprice—fi aculties and freedom are means, and 
not ends—not merely to labor for our uvwn 


happiness on earth—happiness can only be else- 
where obtained, and there God works for us— 


bat for this, to consecrate ourselves to the 
discovering, as much as possible of the Di- 
vine Law, to practice it as far as our indi- 


vidual faculties and the times allow, and so shed 
forth knowledge and love among our brethren 
We are here to labor to found fraternally the 
unity of the human family, so that it may one day 
present but one fold, an 1 one shepherd. 

‘ The family, ‘the Cc ity, the Cou itry 
—are but different sphe ‘res in wh ich our 
and our power of sacrifice should be exercised 
for the attainment of that supreme God 
watches from on high to ordain the inevitability 
of human progre and to sustain those priests 
of his truth and guides of the many in their pil- 
grimage, the powers of Genius and of Love, of 
and of Actior 


Thought, a 
Gentle, refreshing, universal as the dew 


in its influence, 


, Humanity 
i tivity 


purpose. 


ss. 


shall not this teaching fall 
upon Europe’s thirsty soil with profit and 
promise ? It will,—it must. It is Christ’s 
principle vivifying to-day’s duties, 

From such doctrines for public life, we 
are unprepared to divine the princi- 
ples of Mazzini’s private life. Naturally 
we long to search into the inner heart, 01 
of which wells such pure streams for the 
benefit of his race. 

A man’s sentiments towards 
make the touchstone of his moral eleva- 
tion. We quote Mazzini therefore again, 
to illustrate him in this point of inquiry. 
He is speaking of the death of the wife of 
Attilio, one of the brothers Bandiera: 


not 


womal 





of 
of 
a 
rv 
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“She was fair, good and brave. And if I had! 


not long firmly believed that the woman and the 
man, who, loving each other, die of suffering, 
must one d: ay be re-united as ange ‘ls in some holy 
mystery of eternal love; the sole thought of this 
woman dying of a broken heart, without unjust 
irritation, and without complaint, for the man 
who, himself, some months after, was to die in 
his turn, in bearing witness for his faith; and 
doubt! less thinking of her,—this sole thought 
would be sufficient to give me such belief.” 


Some few notes upon the brothers Ban- 
diera may here be not unacceptable. 

Mazzini himself, in a periodical work 
entitled ‘* The English Republic,” has 
given us the full and accurate account of 
their public life and character. Attilio 
and Emilio Bandiera were the sons of 
Baron Bandiera, rear-admiral in the Aus- 
trian Marine, and were themselves officers 
of high rank in the same service, “‘ when 
they began to be known in the ranks of 
those secretly devoted to the 
the national Italian cause.” Alluding to 
Mazzini, Mariotti remarks : 


success ot 


‘The brothers Bandiera were among his most 
fervent worshipers. They perished martyrs to 
their affection for him. Every word he has pt ib- 
lished of their correspondence with him breathes 
this transcendent faith aud devotion. It was with 
em a political religion. Even so did Young 
Italy love her creator.”’ ~ 


+ 


Of their devotion to Mazzini there can 
be no doubt. But also it was the sym- 
pathetic flame which naturally grows out 
of mutual faith and mutual purpose ; and 
Mazzini’s beautiful illustration of that faith 
and purpose, shows that he appreciated 
and was worthy of it. Before having ever 
seen “a single writing of Young Italy, 

they had alre: udy org: ynized an importaft 
work on the identic al bases. The Italian 
spirit fermented in them in virtue of their 
origin. The Austrian uniform weighed 
upon their breasts ; the Austrian flag float- 
ing Over vessels manned almost exe lusiv ely 
by Italians, appeared to — an outrage, 
and the name which they bore, devoted to 
the universal reprobation of Italy, in con- 
sequence of the arrest by the father, at 
sea, in 1831, and in contempt of the capit- 
ulation of Ancona, of the patriots who 
were leaving for France, gave to their de- 
sire of action an additional impulse. In 
their most private talk, they avoided all 
allusion to their father ; but one saw in 
the fire of their sad and sombre regards, 
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that they felt the want of rehabilitating 


this tarnished name. 

The result of their patriotic aspirations 
was betrayal and fli gh t. The wife of At- 
tilio, made aware of the state of things by 
Emilio, stifled her suffering, and her se- 
cret, from the knowledge of every mem- 
ber of the family, knew her hus- 
band was safe. Then the fragile frame 
could no Jonger hold the tried spirit. She 
died.—It is of this devoted wife Mazzini 
speaks, 


Equally noble are his remarks upon the 
sublime conflict of duties in the breast of 
Emilio, the younger son, upon resisting his 
mother’s adj rations to him to accept the 
Archduke Rainieri’s offer, made through 
her, of full restoration to rank, nobility, 
and honors, upon his return to Venice. 
Emilio wrote to Mazzini: 


‘My mother believes, hopes, departs on the 
instant, and arrives here. I leave you to imagine 
what I suffer at the moment I am writing to you. 
It is in vain that I endeavor to make her com- 
prehend that duty orders me to remain here, that 
[ should be happy to see my country ag rain, bat 
that when I shall direct my steps towai ds it, it 
will not be to live an ignominious life, but to die 
there a glorious death; that my safe conduct in 
Italy rests henceforward on the point of my swerd ; 
that no affectir n ought to be able to detach me 
from the flag which I have embraced; and that the 
flag of a king can be abandoned—that of a country 
never. My mother, agitated, blinded by passion, 
cannot comprehend me, calls me impious, un- 
natural, assassin, and her tears rend my heart; 
her reproaches, well as I feel not to merit them, 
are to me as so many str kes of a poniard; but 
the desolation does not deprive me of mind; I 
know that these tears and this anger fall upon 
our tyrants, whose ambition condemns families 
to such struggles. Write me a word of consola- 











tion.” 
“[ know not,” says an ‘ what others will 
think of the re fasal of Emili: »; but to me, Emilio ap- 


pears yet greater at this moment than when he fell, 
calm and cool, under the fire at Cosenza. Many 
men think they Zove when they aspire to happiness, 
and in following the shadow here below, even in 
betraying theirduty; many women, alas ! educated 
in the selfish h: bits. of despotism, preach without 
knowing it. in the name of Jove, to their children, 
or their husbands, the sheniibaasanl of the Law of 
God, the eternal worship of the Just and True ; and 
love, the purification of two souls, the one through 
the other, loses itself in the persona] or sensual 
instinct ofthe brute. Bat when Faith, to-day ex- 


tinct in men’s souls, shall have rebuilt its temple 
of Love, the saintliness of the affection of Emilio 
for his mother, and his refusal, will be, I repeat, 
in the eyes of al 
crown.” 


l, the fairest flower in his martyr- 
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Shortly after this, they were summoned 
to an Austrian court-martial. They pub- 
lished their refusal in the Maltese jour- 
nals. “ War was thus declared.” 

False information, started. by the Ital- 


ian government, had led the brothers (as | : pon . 
©, ; ed t brother (as |a whole Peopie, shall dictate the Pact by which 


was intended by it) to get up a military 
expedition for Calabria. The spy and 
traitor who had been appointed to lead 
them on, left them immediately upon 
their reaching Italy, to denounce them to 
the government. After wandering three 
days in the mountains, they found them- 
selves suddenly surrounded by the troops. 
On the 25th July, 1844, at five in the 
morning, they were shot at Cosenza. 


“ A Catholic priest, who presented himself, was 
mildly repulsed. ‘ We have sought,’ said they, 
‘ to practice the law of the gospel, and to make it 
triumph, at the price even of our blood. We hope 
that our works will recommend us to God, better 
than your words, Go and preach to our oppressed 
brothers!’ ” 


Such were the Bandiera. Such is 


Young Italy. 
; an : ; 

From Mazzini’s poem in their memory, 
which has already enriched this article 
with some exquisite sentiments, we quote 
the following. A people, among whom 
is daily diffused such rays of light, cannot 
be forever oppressed. 


“Love your country! Country is the land 
where sleep the ashes of your parents, where also 
is spoken the language in whick the lady of your 
heart murmured, blushing, the first word of love. 
It is the dwelling-place which God has given 
you, wherein, working and perfectionating, you 
may prepare to ascend to Him; it is your name, 

our glory, your sign among the Peoples. Give 
it your thought, your counsel, and your blood. 
Build it up beautifal and grand as our heights 
present it to you. But beware of leaving on it 
the trace ofa lie, or the slavery which would con- 
taminate it ; beware not to profane it, by dismem- 
bering it. Let it be one—even as the thought of 
God. You are twenty-fourmillions of men, endow- 
ed with active, splendid faculties ; you have tradi- 
tions of glory, which the nations of Europe envy ; 
before you stands an immense future ; your eyes 
behold the fairest sky which is known to Europe, 
and around you smiles the loveliest nature that 
Europe can admire ; and you are encircled by the 
Alps and by the sea, those outlines drawn by the 
finger of God for a giant people. And such you 
ought to be, or else not be at all. Not one single 
man of these twenty-four millions shall remain 
excluded from the fraternal Pact which you will 
frame; not one glance which is not free, shall be 
raised to contemplate this heaven. 
sacred ark of your redemption; the temple of 


your nation: has it not already twice been the | 
In Rome | 


temple of the destinies of Europe? 
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two extinct worlds, the Pagan and the world of 
the Popes, lie superposed one on the other, like a 
double jewel in a diadem. Create a third world 
vaster than the two! From Rome, from the 
Holy City, from the City of Love (*Amor— 
Roma,) the purest, the wisest among you, elected 
bythe vote and strengthened by the inspiration of 


you shall be bound as one, and represented in the 
future alliance of Peoples. Until then you have 
no country, or you have it contaminated. 

“Love Humanity! You cannot separate your 
mission from the end proposed by God to Hu- 
manity. God has given you your country for 
your cradle, and Humanity for your mother ; and 
you cannot love your cradle-brothers if you do 
not love your common country. Beyond the 
Alps, beyond the sea, stand other Peoples fight- 
ing, or making ready to fight with you, the sacred 
battles of Independence, of Nationality, of Liber- 
ty: other Peoples who tend by different ways to 
the self-same end—perfectibility, association, the 
foundation of an Authority which shall put an end 
to moral anarchy, which shall re-knit earth and 
heaven, and which men may love and follow, un- 
blushingly, and without remorse. League your- 
selves with them, as they also unite with you. In- 
voke them not, if your own arms can vanquish; but 
tell them that the hour is about to strike for a ter- 
rible conflict between Right and blind Force, 
and that at that hour, you will be with ail who 
advance under the same banner. 

“‘ Love, O young men! and revere Ideas. Ideas 
are the words of God. Superior to all of country, 
superior to Hamanity, is the country of the Intel- 
lectual, the city of the Spirit ; in which the be- 
lievers, in the inviolability of Thought, in the dig- 
nity of our immortal soul, are brothers. And the 
baptism of this brotherhood is Martyrdom. From 
this high sphere descend PRINCIPLES which 
alone can redeem the Peoples. Let your insurrec- 
tion be through them, and not from the mere in- 
supportableness of suffering, or the fear of the 
wicked. Wrath, pride, ambition, the desire of 
material prosperity, are weapons common to both 
the Peoples and their oppressors ; and, besides, 
should you by their aid conquer to-day, you 
would fall back again to-morrow. But principles 
b@long to the Peoples alone, and their oppressors 
will not find arms wherewith to oppose them. 
Reverence enthusiasm! Adore the dreams of the 
virgin soul, and the visions of the first days of 
youth, because these dreams of earliest youth 
are the fragrance of paradise, which the soul 
retains in issuing from the hand of its Crea 
tor. Respect, before all things, your own con 
science; have on your lips that trath which God 
has placed in your heart, and harmoniously unit 
ing in all that tends to the emancipation of our 
soil, even with those who dissent from you, bear 
ever erect your banner, and boldly promulgate 
your faith.” 


y . ve rer + . 7% 

We take from “ The English Republic 

a valuable sketch of some of the principal 
events of Mazzini’s life : 


Joseph Mazzini was born in 1805, at Genoa, 
where his father was a physician of considerable 


— 


* Anagram. 
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repute, Atan early age he commenced the study | 


of the law ; but his ardent patriotism soon led him 
to forsake every thing for politics, to devote him- 
self to the emancipation and regeneration of 
Italy. 

Even in his youthful days, at the university, 
his deep musing, during his walks, had drawn 
upon him the suspicious attention of the Sardi- 
nian government; and he was already ‘ marked’ 
before his career had begun. The following ex- 
tract from his own account of his friend and fel- 
low-student. Ruffini, (who died in a Piedmontese 
prison, in 1833,) will give the best idea of those 
early times. 

‘Jacopo Ruffini was my friend—my first and 
best. 
the year 1830, when a prison, and then exile, se- 
parated me from him, we lived as brothers; our 
two families forming but one ; our two souls freely 
interpenetrating each other. He was studying me- 
dicine, | law; but botanical rambles at first. then 
the common ground of literature, and, above all, 
the sympathetic instincts of the heart, drew us 
together, little by little, until an intimacy suc- 
ceeded, whose like I have never found, and never 
shall find again, 

‘In 1827 and ’28, his attention was forcibly 
attracted by the literary question. It was the 
time of the great quarrel between those who 
were called the romantic and the classic; but 
who should rather have been called the sup- 
porters of liberty and authority. The one 
party maintained, that the human mind being 
progressive, every epoch ought to find its dif- 
ferent literary manifestation, and that we should 
seek the precepts and inspirations of Artin the en- 
trails of the living and actual nation: The others 
pretended that we had in art long ago reached the 
Pillars of Hercules; that the Greeks and Romans 
had furnished models which we should be content 
to copy, and that all innovation, whether in form or 
spirit, was impotent and dangerous. The unity 
of the haman mind—which renders us unable to 
conquer a principle without seeking to apply it to 
our every mode of action;—this and the situation 
of Italy naturally drew those who studied the 
question on to political ground ; and Governments, 
by their fears, precipitated them upon it. The 
young men who made their first campaign in 
favor of romanticism became suspected ; journals 
purely literary were suppressed, solely because 
they maintained independence in art. To this 
brutal negation, imposed by force, we replied by 
removing the question to the national ground, and 
by preparing to try, hand to hand, the principle 
of blind and immovable authority. Jacopo Ruf- 
fini was one of the first to climb to the source. 

‘In 1829, a year before the French insurrection, 


he had given his name to the men who followed | 


between exile and the scaffold, the holy route 
Which leads to the national organization of Italy. 

‘In 1830, when the movement in France 
awakened the alarms of the Italian governments, 
that of Piedmont was the first which proceeded 
to arrests. I was then thrown into the fortress of 
Savona, (in the Gulf of Genoa.)’ 

: The cause of Mazzini’s imprisonment was 
his being suspected of Carbonarism. He had 
also given offence by his contributions to the An- 
tologia, (Anthology,) a literary but liberal journal 
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published at Florence. He was in prison when 
the news of the Polish revolution reached Italy. 
No friends were allowed to see him; but his mo- 
ther was permitted to send him his meals. Anx- 
ious to communicate the good tidings to him, she 
hid in a loaf of bread a slip of paper on which 
were these two Latin words—‘ Polonia insurrexit,’ 
(Poland has arisen.) When, some months after- 
wards, the noble mother visited ber son in his 
prison, his first question was— Well! is all over 
in Poland 7’ 

On his release he took refuge in France; and 
in 1831, at Marseilles, founded the national asso- 
ciation of ‘ La Giovine Italia,’ (Young Italy,) 
starting at the same time as its organ, under the 
same title, a monthly journal devoted to the poli- 
tical, mural, and literary condition of Italy; in a 
word, to Italian regeneration.* It was from here 
that, towards the end of 1831, he addressed to 
Charles Albert, of Sardinia, his famous letter, 
bearing the motto, ‘ Se no, no!’ (if not, not,) urg- 
ing the new monarch to adopt a different course 
from that of his predecessors, and concluding 
thus—‘ Posterity will proclaim you either the first 
among men, or the last of Italy’s tyrants. 
Choose !’ 

During 1832, and the greater part of 1833, 
Mazzini remained at Marseilles, as head of the 
new Italian party, actively propagating his princi- 
ples, and organizing his followers. The progress 
of the association was rapid. Its doctrines were 
soon spread throughout Italy. ‘ This,’ says Maz- 
zini, ‘ was effected by means of a considerable 
pecuniary outlay, and through the devotion of a 
valuable class of men, for the most part eminently 
Italian—the merchant sailors. These men were 
worked upon, and accepted their mission with 
enthusiasm. By actively organizing relationsat 
every point where communication is most frequent 
with the peninsula, regular transmissions were 
effected; the packets were confided to heroic 
youths, who braved every risk to carry them to 
their destination; they were finally distributed 
throughout the country; and in spite of ‘ espion- 
age,’ severe penalties, and a thousand acts of im- 
prudence, their circulation was immense, and their 
effect also. ‘ Organization commenced at every 


* The first members of Young Italy were men who 
had been mostly Carbonari, and whose hopes of good 
from the accession of Charles Albert were dispelled 
by his conduct. ‘ Young Italy’ was an educational 
movement, not merely revolutionary, but regenera- 
tive! Their flag, displayed in Savoy in 1834, bears, 
on Italian colors, (white, red, and green,) on one side, 
Liberty, Equality, Humanity ; on the other, Unity, 
Independence, GOD, AND Humanity ; this was its 
principle in all its foreign relations, as Gop and the 
PEOPLE was in all its labors for its country. From 
this double principle it deduced all its religious, social, 
political and individaal creeds. It was secret so far 
only as was necessary for its interior operations ; its 
existence and purpose were public. It hada central 
committee abroad to keep up its standard, to form con- 
nections with other countries, and to direct the enter- 
prise, and committees in Italy to direct the various 
movements. It had the formula of an oath, or decla- 
ration of political belief—a method of recognition, es- 
pecially for the envoys of the association ;—a branch of 
cypress for a symbol, in memory of the martyrs, and 
as an image of constancy; and the words, ‘Now and 
Ever’ (ura e sempre) for device. 
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point. In the twinkling of an eye the chain of com- 
munication was forme d from one extremity to the 
other of the peuinsal: a. Everywhere the principles 
of La Giovine Italia were preached ; everywhere 
its standard was recognized and hailed. Its num- 
bers continued to increase; its emissaries were 
continually meeting each other, crossing from 
province to province. Every day the demand 
for its publications became louder; presses were 
set up in some parts of the interior, where small 
publications, dictated by local circumstances, or 
reprints of what was sent from Marseilles, were 
thrown off. Fear was unknown. There was nu 
doubt of success. All this was the result of prin- 
ciples; and all effected by some young men with- 
out great means, without the influence of rank, 
without material force 

Of this work Mazzini was thesoul. To get rid 
of him, no matter by what means, became now the 
object of the Italian despots and their worthy 
ally, the Citizen*King. 

‘ Persecutions commenced; and.... on the 
part of France. They were directed, under vulgar 
pretexts, against the nucleus of the association at 
Marseilles. Engagements were entered into with 
the Italian governments to destroy the journal ; 
but the French had a hard-necked race to deal 
with. They commenced by chicanery, but were 
baffled ; they arbitrarily expelled the director; 
the director concealed himself; by shutting him- 
self up he escaped the police. and pursued his 
labors.’ 

For many months Mazzini thus evaded the 
order to quit France, in spite of the most vigor- 
ous measures of the police. At length he left, 
and took up his abode at Geneva, continuing the 
publication of bis paper. In 1834, as head of La 
Giovine Italia, he planned the exp dition into 
Savoy, whic h took place in the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, and failed in consequence of the treachery 
of Ramorino, whom the Sav: sy patriots had c shosen 
as their general, In this expedition, Mazziui en- 
rolled himself as a private soldier. For his part 
in this affair he was sentenced to death by Charles 
Albert. 

Immediately upon the failure : this attempt, 
he founded the association of ‘ Young Europe,’ 
to form the nucleus of a brotherly alliance of the 
Peoples, to counteract the ‘ Holy Al 
Despotisms. In the same year he published a 
pamphlet in French, ‘ Del’ Initiative Revolution- 
naire, (Of the Revolationary Initiative.) In July, 
1235, be commenced, at Bienne, (Canton of 
Berne,) a newspaper in German and French, un- 
der the title of La Jeune Suisse, (Young Switzer- 
land,) all the leaders of which emanatec d from his 
pen. During the same year, he issued a pam- 
phiet in French, ‘ Js Partis, (They Are 
Gone,) written on the occasion of the Polish and 
ether exiles being expe ‘lied from Switzerland ; 
and likewise his Foi et Avenir, (Faith and Fu- 


Sont 


ture. ) . 
In 1837 he arrived in England, to remain here 
till 18 7. During that period, in addition to his 


never-remit ead and heart of the 
Italian revolutionary party, we find him largely 
contributing to the first Euglish and French 
Reviews, still pursuing his Italian literary 
labors, and also taking an active part in 
the anniversary meetings of the Poles, whe- 


ted exertions as h 
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ther in commemoration of their own or the 
Russian republican martyrs (Pestel, Bestujeff, 


Kokhowski, Mouravieff, Reeleieff, etc.) ; and prov- 
ing himself not only the active and capable pa- 
triot, but also the acc omplishe d scholar, the most 
eloquent orator, the noble of world-wide sympa- 
thies. 

On the 10th of November, 1840,he founded a 
Gratuitous Elementary School for the poor Ital- 
ians (principally the music-boys and sellers of 
casts) in London. Here, notwithstanding his 
other labors, he was a constant and patient work- 
er: the Sunday evening lectures on Morals, His- 
tory, etc., being mostly delivered by himself. By 
these poor boy s, he was revered almost as a god, 
and loved as a father. One of them, returning to 
Italy, traveled expressly to Genoa, to tell Maz- 
zini’s mother what her son had done for him. 

Simultaneously with the opening of this school, 
be established an Italian paper, called the ‘Apos- 
tolato Popolare,’ (Tbe Popular Apostolate,) twelve 
uumbers of which appeared at irregular intervals, 
between November, 1840, and October, 743. The 
Apostolato contains a series of his ablest articles, 
on the Duty of Man towards God and Humanity ; 
besides Letters to the Italian Youth, articles on 
Italian unity, and on the influence of political in- 
stitutions on the education of the people, and bio- 
graphical notices of great men (dead or living) of 
all nations. 

In 1842, he superintended an edition, in four 
Divine Comedy, ‘ La Co- 
Niustrato da Hugo Fos- 


Foscolo’s 


volumes, of Dante’s 
media di Dante Alle chieri, 
colo, from a manuscript found after 
death. To this also Mazzini wrote the preface 
In 1845, he published his ‘ Italy, Austria, and 
the Pope, a Letter to Sir James Graham;’ and, 
in the same year, ‘ Ricordi dei Fratelli Banditera 
e dei loro Compagni di Martirio’—( Records of the 
Brothers Bandiera and their Companions in Mar- 
tyrdom)—a work which, perhaps, more than any 
other, shows the power with which this exile 
can sway the hearts of his countrymen in bondage. 


On the 31st of January, 1! 346, he issued his 
Address to the Swiss Confederation, (printed in 
Italian, French, and German,) in reprobation of 


the — tice of Swiss enlistment in the service of 
the Pope, and other of the Italian tyrants. 

Toward the close of 1846, in consequence of 
the Allied icenaite destroying the independence 
of Cracow. he suggested, and in the beginning of 
1847 materially aided, in the formation of the 
‘ Peoples’ International League ;’ an English so- 
ciety, which established itself London, to en- 
lighten the British public asto the actual political 
position of foreign countries, with a view to crea- 
ting an efficient public opinion in favor of the op- 
pressed nations. To this work Mazzini devoted 
considerable time, zeal, and money. The draft 
of the Council’s Address was furnished by him; 
and he also gontributed an admirable pamphlet, 
(printed by the League.) or the Swiss Question, 
ably extricating the real beaviage of the Sonder- 
bund from the Jesuitical com, slie stions with which 
it had been surrounded. 

In September, 1847, he addressed his L 
to Pope Pius, (the reforming Pope, as easy a 
then delighted to call him,) urging that hope o! 
Chris tendom to become, indeed, a reformer, the 


etter 


| servant of all, to be ready either to glorify God # 


* 
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triumphant, or if succumbing, to repeat with re- 
signation, the words of Gregory VII.: ‘I die in 
exile, because I loved justice and hated iniquity.’ 

‘But to do that, to accomplish the mission 
with which God has intrusted you, two things are 
necessary—to be a believer, and to unify Italy. 
cieined .--- Beabeliever! Abhor being only a 
king, a politician, a statesraan. Have no cove- 
nant with error, do not contaminate yourself 
with diplomacy, nor make conditions with fear, 
with expediency, with the false doctrine of Ze- 
gality, which is but a lie, invented in the absence 
of faith. ‘ Take no counsel but from God, from the 
inspirations of your own heart, and from the im- 
perious necessity of rebuilding a temple to Truth, 
Justice, and Faith. Unify Italy, your country! 
and for that you will not need to work, but only 
to bless those who will work for you, in your 
name. Surround yourself with the men who best 
represent the national party. Do not beg al- 
liances from princes! Seek to win the alliance 
of our people. Say to yourself, ‘Italian uni ity 
ought to be a fact in the nineteeuth ce ntury. 
That will be enough: the rest shall be done for 
you.’ 

Alas for the pearls that must be thrown 
before swine. The answer to this appeal was 
alliance with Austria, betrayal of Italy, French 
intervention, and the lies of Thiers and Company 
over the ruins of Rome. 

In the end of 1847, Mazzini made a short visit 
to Paris. He was in London when the news 
arrived of the French Revolution, and on the 
29th of February left for France. On the Sth 
of March he founded, at Paris, the “ [talian 
National Association.” On the breaking out of 
the Milanese insurrection, he sine to Italy, 
reentering his native land after an exile of 
seventeen years, As he crossed the frontier, 
the officers knew him; he heard his own words 
quoted, his own name pronounced. When 
he entered Milan, people c rowded around him, 
kissing bim, snatc hing | at his hands, and shedding 
ae ‘of joy. The Provision al Government sent 
for him: = was ( sompel ied to harangue the people 
from the palace, windows. Charles Albert sent 
for him: but the Republican could not grasp 
hands with the Traitor. How Mazzini acted in 
Italy, under most trying circomstances, how he 
tided even that old ill genius of bis country, the 
assassin of Ruffini, rather than by disunion destroy 
the hope of [taly ; how even when the king had 
sold the revolution he did not de spair; all 
this is matter of history, and need hardly be given 
here. But the following, which shows the 
qualities of the man, cannot be spared:— 

It was the eve of the be trayal of Milan, Gari- 
baldi was at Be rgamo with some 4000 Lombard re- 
publican volunteers. Believing that Charles Al- 
bert, still at the head of 40,000 men, would defend 
Milan, he conceived the audacious project of push- 
ing on to support him. ‘He was about,’ says M. 
Me dici, one of the worthiest of the mi: ny heroes, 
whom Italy his proved in the last two years: 

‘He was about to quit Bergamo, to proc eed by 
a forced march to Monza, when we saw appear 
in the midst of as, his musket on his shoulder, 
Mazzini, who demanded to make one, as a pri- 
vate soldier, in the legion which I commanded, 
and which formed the vanguard of the division of 
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Garibaldi. A general acclamation saluted the 
great Italian, and the legion unanimously confided 
to him its flag, which bore written upon it the 
words, God and the People. 

‘Hardly was the arrival of Mazzini known in 
Bergamo, when the population hurried to see 
him. The sy crowded round him, they begged 
him to speak. His speech should dwell in the 
memory of all who heard him. He rec ommended 
them to erect barricades to defend the town, in 
case of attack during our march upon Milan, and 
whatever might happen, always to love Italy, and 
never to despair of its salvation. His words were 
greeted with enthusiasm, and the column set off 
in the midst of marks of the liveliest sympathy. 

‘The march was very fatiguing. The rain 
fell in torrents; we were soaked to the very 
bones. Although habituated to a life of study, 
and scarcely built for the violent exercise of a 
forced march, especially in such bad weather, his 
serenity and confidence were never diminished 
for an instant, and, notwithstanding our remon- 
strances, for we feared for his health, he would 
neither stop nor abandon the column. It even 
happened, that seeing one of our youngest volun- 
teers slightly habited, and without any defence 
against the rain and the sudden chilling of the 
temperature, he forced him to accept his cloak, 
and to cover himself with it. 

‘ Arrived at Monza, we learned the fatal news 
of the capitulation of Milan ; and that a very nu- 
merous body of Austrian cavalry had been sent 
against us, and was already at the opposite gates 
of Monza. 

‘Garibaldi, much inferior in force, not wish- 
ing to expose his little corps to certain and use- 
less destruction, gave orders to fall back upon 
Como, and placed me with my column in the 
rear to cover the retreat. 

‘For the young volunteers, who asked only 
to fight, the order for retreat was a signal of dis- 
couragement, and so it was made from the begin- 
ning with some disorder. Happily, it was not 
the same with my rear-guard column. From 
Monza even to Como, this column, always pur- 
sued by the enemy, threatened every instant with 
being overwhelmed by very poe forces, 
never flinche i remained united and compact; 
showing itself always ready to repel every attack, 
and by its bold countenance and good order r,com- 
pelle sd the ene my to respect it during the whole 
yassage. 

Z‘In this march, full of danger and difficulty, in 
the midst of a continual alarm, the strength of 
soul, the a the decision which Mazzini 
possesses In so remark kuble a degree, and of which 
he afterwards gave so many proofs at Rome, 
never failed him, and excited the admiration of 
the bravest. His presence, his words, the exam- 
ple of his courage, animated with such enthusiasm 
these young soldiers, who, besides, were proud 
of sharing so - iny dangers wi ith him, that it was 
determined, by Mazzini the first, in case of com- 
bat, to perish one and all in defence of the faith 
of which he had been the apostle, and whose 
martyr he was ready to become; and contributed 
very much to maintain that orderand that resolute 
attitude which saved the rest of the division. 

‘These few details are too honorable to the 
character of Mazziui to be allowed to remain 
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unknown. His’ conduct has been for us, who 


were witnesses of it, a proof that to the great t 


qualities of the citizen, Mazzini joins the courage 
and intrepidity of the soldier.’ 

On the 4th of August Milan capitulated. 
Further resistance was hopeless. From Como 
Mazzini crossed the Alps to Lugano, in the Italian 
Canton of Tessin; only two or three friends 
accompanying him, and walking forty miles in one 
night. At Lugano he remained till the flight of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany on the 7th of February, 
(imitating the Papal flight of November 4th,) 
called him to Florence. Here he was elected a 
deputy and a member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment; and in the former capacity sent to Rome, 
to carry the adhesion of Tuscany to the Roman 
Republic. There elected to the Triumvirate, his 
conduct has been manifest to the world. The 
official acts of the Republic from the day of his 
election, the 29th of March, to the 2d of July, 
when Rome, her last cartridge spent, ceased her 
hervic but unavailing resistance against the 
cowardly assailants who dared only to bombard 
the city,—will remain an everlasting monument 
to his capacity as a ruler and statesman, his mag- 
nanimity asa man. For some thirty days of the 
siege, his food was little more than bread and 
coffee; his clothes were never taken off. 

It seemed as if his heroic spirit was sufficient to 
sustain him. He slept only at such intervals as 
he could snatch between the constant emergencies 
of his work, and the continual thronging around 
him of the population, native and_ foreign, who 
came to him even for personal consolation. Oue 
English family will recollect how he spared time 
to show them the city defences from the palace 
top, and to soothe their fears. His noble for- 
bearance towards the enemy, his cool decision 
with troublesome friends, his dignified bearing in 
the extremity of defeat, were alike worthy of 
his glorious nature. When the French officers 
were released by him, be moved them even to 
tears. They were ready to throw themselves 
on his neck or at his feet, swearing eternal 
gratitude. Cowardly scoundrels! with but one 
or two noble exceptions, they were among 
the first to parade through Rome, on their 
shameful day of victory. Once a band of 
demagogues demanded! an interview with him, 
to require the removal of the military staff. He 
saw them—heard patiently their request. “From 
whom did they come?” he asked. ‘‘ The People.” 
‘* He was the servant of the people, but not their 
slave. Ifthe people trusted him, well and good, 
he would do his best; if not, they could with- 
draw the authority with which they had invested 
him. But when they said the people, by how 
many were they deputed?” “Some few hundreds.” 
“ Well, some few hundreds were not the people: 
but he was ready to hear even a few of the peo- 
ple. Who were the members of the military 
staff which they desired to remove, and what 
were their reasons against them?’’ The com- 
plainants did not even know who constituted the 
staff, their objections were only general; they 
found they were in error, and retired. When the 
French at last ventured into the city, Mazzini, to 
prove that his power had not been maintained by 
terror, and also to observe the bearing of his 
Romans, walked unarmed and unprotected, for 
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| some days, through the streets, till his friends 
told him he was mad. But no man touched him. 
Even the French soldiers were awed by the sub- 
lime spectacle of that pale, worn, grey-haired 
man (his black hair grizzled with the last month’s 
anxiety and toil,) passing through them, like 
the ghost of the republic, severe and silent; 
his very patience, like a martyr’s endurance, 
rebuking the murderers. He left Rome with- 
out a passport, confided himself to the cap- 
tain of an Italian merchant vessel, (he had 
been offered protection by an English naval 
officer; true-hearted enough, despite the service, to 
sympathize with the republic an,) and so reached 
Marseilles, escaped the vigilance of the French 
authorities, and passed to ‘Lausanne, where his 
noble young friend and fellow triumvir, Saffi, and 
others of the exiles, joined him. Here he im- 
mediately commenced the monthly publication ot 
‘ Italia del Popoli,’ (ltaly of the ‘People ) which 
continues to now. He had published a daily 
paper under the same title, at Milan, daring the 
last days of the Lombard movement. Here, too, 
in Switzerland, he wrote his crushing ‘ Letter to 
MM. de ‘ocqueville and de Fallouzx, Ministers 
of France; and also the ‘Letter to M. de 
Montalembert ; (the ex-peer and jesuit;) con- 
victing these men and their employers. of the 
most dast: ardly lies against Rome, ond vindicating 
himself and his party from the accusations of the 
moderates.’ While in Lausanne an endeayor 
was made by some emissaries of the present 
king of Sardinia, to obtain possession of his per- 
son. Itfailed through the trustworthiness of the 
Italian exiles, whom they had hoped to seduce. 

In 1850, he gave to the world a pamphlet, 
entitled ‘ Le Pape au dix-neuvieme siecle, (The 
Pope in the nineteenth century ; 


) and Republique 
et Royante en italie, Ciapuitlicmsion and Royalty 
in Italy ;) the first written in French, the last 
in Italian. The first work, resuming the history 
of the papacy, shows the necessity of religious 
reform, and that the initiative lies with It: ily ; ex- 
plains the intention of the formula—God and the 
People—and declares the need of the 
Assembly, and the Counsel, to replace the Prince 
and the Pope of past time.’ 

‘ National sovereignty is the remedy univer- 
sally accepted to save society from the absence of 
all authority, from anarchy. The Sovereignty of 
the Church—and by Church we mean the pe. ple 
of believers—onght to save society from the ab- 
sence of all principle, of all religious authority.’ 

The other work is a most eloquent and 
lucid history, supported by extracts from diplo- 
matic correspondence, published by our House 
of Commons, of the events in Lombardy, from 
the first outbreak at Milan to the capitulation. 
During last vear he pe assed some months in Eng- 
land, ‘and at that time aided his Polish and 
French friends in the formation of the Central 
European Democratic Committee, preparatory 
to the renewal of the war with monarchy. His 
thoughts and style may be easily traced in the 
manifestos of the committee. 

His latest public act was the putting forth a 
requisition for an Italian loan of £250,000, for the 
next Italian campaign. 

His hope and courage are unshaken. He 
comes out of the fire with, indeed, martyr-scars 
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upon his life, and crowned with the premature 
ay hair of sorrow ; he has suffered immensely : 

But he will live to behold the freedom of his 

Italy, to be the ruler of the Italian Republic.” 


As the two periods in the life of 
humanity, were the fall and the restora- 
tion ; as in the two dispensations, that of 
Moses smoked with the sacrifice of re- 
tribution, and that of Christ breathed out 
human brotherhood; so the old re- 


volutionary movement in France, excited 


by the earthly, selfish, and godless philo- 
sophy of V oltaire and Rousseau, ac ting on 
the sensualized blood of a populace, which 
had been the sewer of the iniquities of 
the ruling classes for centuries, and of 
necessity what it was—the scourge of 
untold ages of crime and oppression, was 
the forerunner of the new. Behold its 
leaders in Mazzini and Kossuth ! 

In London, Kossuth and Mazzini saw 
each other for the first time ; these two 
men, who had felt so earnestly the one for 
the other! Kutayah had been the object 
of Mazzini’s mournful solicitude and 
active anxiety from the day it was 
Kossuth’s prison, and now they had met. 
The two men, who of all others now ex- 
isting, have claimed the love, admiration, 
esteem and wonder of their race. They 
met. With what sad rapture, souls of 
equal majesty and equal trials, alone can 
say. As often as other things permitted, 
they y passed hours together, and free ly lent 


their thoughts to each other, They 
parted, thoroughly fraternizing in their 


plans for the amelioration of Europe’s 
destiny. 

The following extracts from the Genoese 
correspondence passing between them at 
this period, will better illustrate this, than 
any words of 


ours : 


MAZZINI TO KOSSUTH. 


“ Ttalian democracy is nota reaction, but a faith. 
It is not a ery for em: incipation, uttered by one 
hostile and irritated class against another: it isa 
programme of seniehition of all classes; or rather 
of all the various social factions, in one sole aim, 
that of constituting the great Italian family one, 
free, and powerful, for the greater human family, 
the ( ountry ; for the benefit of all cox untrie 8. 
* + > ” * 

‘Italian democracy is a nation, not a sect. We | 
recognize two inviolable elements of life ; the in- 
dividual and society, liberty and association. We 
believe all systems which would sacrifice either | 
of these elements to the other, to be false and | 
dangerous, and inevitably resulting in anarchy or 
despotism, 
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| freedom which now animates alike the 
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“We seek in everything to harmonize these 
two terms. We desire a state in which the way 
shall be open to every man, for the development 
of his moral and physical faculties ; in which the 
way shall be open to all the sources of education 
and of wealth, proportioned to his own exertions, 
and to secure a continuous labor, freely chosen, 
and on which his right to enjoyment must de- 
pend. 

‘In such a state we place our nopesof a peace- 
ful, because normal, state of society, free from 
violence and reaction, because based upon equity ; 
free from the necessity of revolutions, bec: nse Te- 
lying on the continual progress and fraternal asso- 
ciation of the miliions who people our land.” 


KOSSUTH TO MAZZINI. 


‘* Here is my answer to the address of your 
fellow-citizens. United we shall act, I hope, a 
better one. United, because our cause is one 
because we have a common enemy, a common 
camp, a common design: united, because my 
republic, like yours, is neither tyranny, nor an- 
archy ; neither a violation of the individual, nor 
a sacrifice of the social aim to the egotism of in- 
dividuals ; united, because, like you, I recognise 
no other master than God and my nation. I 
have faith in you as you have inme. Fora 
short time, farewell.” 





The daily accounts filtering through the 
close sieves of de spotic police, de spite the 
ghastly drama of prison, blood and torture, 
p layed before the peop le, show that Maz- 
zini’s soul has not been so lavishly poured 
out into Europe’s bosom in vain. 

The recent condemnation of five of the 
Pope’s own soldiers, for having been dis- 
covered with Mazzini’s proclamation upon 
them, induces us to give here this celebrat- 
ed address, which thus elevates men above 
selfishness, and the fear of tyrants. 


TO THE ARMIES OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE OF 
KINGS, 
Soldiers !—The tyrants who oppress 


you, lift again the banner of their 
Powerless to defend their 
against the propagandism of ideas and of 
rights, they woul ld once more appeal to 
the fratricidal policy of battles. 
Their pretexts,—you know them ; 
object is this :— 
They hope to drown in blood the spirit of 


wars, 
despotisms, 


their 


serfs 
of the Ukraine and the pariahs of western 
civilization ;—they hope, by awakening 
among you the murderous instincts of the 
fight, to long postpone the reign of human 
| brotherhood. 

Soldiers! will you consent to this? 
Count yourselves, and count them! How 
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many are they, emperors and kings, valets 
and ac ‘complices ? Searcely some thou- 
sands. 

Your division alone makes their strength. 
Look at this monarch, who, placing his 
will above eternal 
a god on earth, because he leads, like a 
vile flock, sixty millions of men, his 
equals before Humanity. What would 
become of the power, of which he is so 
proud, if these men would recollect that 
they owe their blood, some of them, to 
the resurrection of heroic Poland, the 
martyr-nation ; others to the moral reha- 
bilitation of their race ; all of them to fra- 
ternity and independence ? 

And the first of his vassals, this empe- 
ror of Austria, but yesterday a child, who 
has steeped his crown in blood, at Vienna 
as at Pesth, at Milan as at Venice and at 
Brescia,—would he reign a day, an hour, 
if every one of you, Poles, Italians, Hun- 
garians, Austrians, sl hould render your- 
selves to your own flag, the true flag of 

onor? 

They have been careful, we know, to take 
you to a distance from your hearths. It 
is Hungary which guards Italy ; it is Aus- 
tria which watches over disarmed Hunga- 
ry; the Italians front the Germans; and 
Poland. that feeds the armies of its three 
oppressors, is cast away upon Siberia and 
Caucasus. They hope thus to remove you 
from the memories of your families, of 
your cradles ; they mean thus to make 
use of your age-long rancors, your pre- 
judices, which these despotisms have nou- 
rished, and, one by the other, to insure 
the subjugation of all. 

But as ifan invisible hand compelled 
your tyrants to bring you together, you 
will soon be separated only by the fire 3 of 
your bivouacs, You can, you ought then 
to frustrate their Machiavelian combina- 
tions. Your country 7 Humanity com- 
mand this, for there is but one duty for 
men as for peoples, a soldiers as for citi. 
zens, whether they under foreign 
oppression, or, oppressed themselves , be. 
come the instruments of oppression: ‘that 
duty is to be free and to love one another. 

Be then as brothers, all you who bear 
with the weight of military servitude, the 
remembrance of a captive country. Even 
if you are of races hereto enemies, through 

communicating together in a hatred for 


groan 


reason, thinks himself 





tyranny, in the love of freedom you 
ought to unite yourselves against the com- 
mon enemy. Let your hands be joined, 
your hearts respond to each other; from 
the detachment to the battalion, from the 
tent to the camp, let a mysterious and 
sympathetic net-work exte nd itself: and 
soon the army of despotism shall be the 
army of freedom. 

And if,—the isolation, the pitiless rigors 
of discipline, thwarting your efforts, s—you 

cannot organize the re :volution in the camp, 
nor revolt in broad day, then fearlessly 
desert, one by one, ten by ten,—what 
matters? But above all, desert not with 
out your arms, for they will be needed for 
the conquest of independence. 

Do not be stayed by the disgrace which 
the doctrine of passive obedience attaches 
to those who break their military oath, 
Soldiers of your country and of hum: anity ! 
know you when it is that you desert? It 
is when you chain your reason and your 
courage to the orders of an unjust thought. 
On the contrary, it is a return under the 
flag of honor, when you break these en- 
gagements imposed ‘by force, and sane 
tioned by falsehood. 

If a general insurrection, if desertion in 
masses, are impossible for you, well then! 
instead of smiting those whom they call 
your enemies, but who are your brothe rs, 
die rather as ms urtyrs. History will recol- 
lect your names, and will honor your ob 
devotion, equally with the most 
splendid actions, 

German soldiers!—you who ought to 
have but one object—that of creating the 
great German Nation,—will you serve th 
cause of kings, to betray your common 
mother? Recollect that, conquerors OF 
conquered, slavery awaits you. Shall it 
then be in vain that generous Germany has 
armed all her children? Oh! doubtless 
those who, having long cowered under the 
military yoke, have forgotten their coun- 
try and their home, to make themselves 
the janissaries of ty ranny, will keep their 
hearts cold and their hands firm to deal 
death agreeably to a barbarous order. But 
now it is the whole nation which is 
aroused, with its masculine genius, with 
its invincible horror of slavery. There we 
meet once more that ee youth which, 
at Vienna, at Berlin, t Stuttgardt, at 
Baden, at Rastadt, fought for liberty. Can 
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the homicidal traditions of the barracks 
prevail against the magnanimous inspirs- 
tions of so many free and valiant hearts 2 

There, too, we meet again the glorious 
wrecks of the phalanxes of Hungary and 

of Poland, with the sons of unhappy ‘Ite ily. 
Soldiers of Liberty! will you strike the 
martyrs ? 

Ah, rather organize, from camp to camp, 
the holy conspiracy which we preach to 
the soldiers assembled under the same fi: ag. 
Mingle your ranks, and lift from out your 
hearta, fraternally united, one vast cry of 
enfranchisement. 

And you, soldiers of the Prussian land- 
wehr! would you trust this king, who has 
been ten times traitor to his oaths, after 
having knelt before the triumphant revo- 
lution, after having, bare-headed, saluted 
the co rpses of the people, fallen under the 
bullets of his satellites? No! no !—sen- 
tence is pronounced against him and 
against his race ; its execution may not be 
delayed. He and his, have they not al- 
ways covenanted with the Russian despot, 
even as they are doing now ? 

You hold in your hands the destinies of 
Germany. Do not, then, lay down your 
arms till the re ‘public shall be proclaime d. 

Lastly, do you all, Soldiers of the Holy 
Alliance of Kings, remember the sublime 
example lately given you by the Hessian 
army, in which there was not to be found 
one officer to put down the legitimate re- 
sistance of a people strong in its right. 
Do you remember this: every one of 
them broke his sword, in order that he 
might not 
yet there has been no blood shed. 

Soldiers of the Holy Alliance! 
forget : 
kings, 


do not 


Know you how to will, 


fail in his duty as a citizen ; and 
|we enjoy, 


your enemies are in the palaces of | 
and the | hands, and feet in stocks. 
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Something we owe to “ Young Europe.” 
Let us seek diligently, and with honest 
hearts, to find out what it is, and how to 
pay it. We owe her our example, let us 
see there is no spot on its snow. We owe 
her our encouragement, our brotherly 
sympathy. Let it be brave and true. 
We owe her a discerning eye. We owe 
her a listening and candid ear. We owe 
her an anxious interest. We owe her a 
careful scrutiny, and a diligent perusal. 
Out of these will come right action—bene- 
ficial to Her and to ourselves. 

In vain from thousand churches, and 
million family altars, shall rise the prayer, 

‘Thy Ki ngdom come,” if God’s will be 
not done !—not dreamed about, but done, 

Something we owe to ourselves. The 
contemplation of “ Young Europe” stretch- 
ing out her hands to us for kindly words 
of cheer, will bless us or harm us, as we re- 
spond to it. The national generosity is one 
of our earliest and happiest traits. Its ex- 
pansion has kept pace with our growth— 
nor have we ever lost by it. No, if we go 


|into arithmetic for it, we will find that we 


have lost nothing by it in figures. No- 
thing by our enthusiasm for Greece, our 
benevolence towards Ireland, little though 
it were, our sympathy for Texas. We 
lost nothing by it—no, but we gained a 
million fold. Gained in national self 


‘confidence, in foreign absolutist respect, 


and in foreign republican love. 

Too happy should we be, could we hope 
for republican Europe the blessed liberty 
without a struggle. But in 
vain, in vain, shall she be counselled to 
seek it with a perspective glass, and idle 

Liberty will 


criminal projects of absolutism shall have | not come to ms in, he must go to it! 


served only to found the liberty of all | 
peoples, the universal Republic !” | 
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INTERVENTION. 


Aurnoven the Greeks and Romans, and 
other people of antiquity, in their conduct 
toward other nations, to have 
been guided solely by their power, as the 
ancient Gauls proclaimed that their rights 
were in their swords, “ because the world 
belonged to the brave :” yet it cannot be 
doubted that Greek thought and Roman 
civilization were forced to admit certain 
abstract obligations due from one people 
to another, as a necessary condition of 
their co-existence. Livius informs us 
that during the oldest period of Greek 
history, the right of hospitality, and the 
rights of war, were known and respected.* 
Indeed, without the pre-supposition that 
nations have rights and obligations in re- 
gard of one another, it would have been 
impossible to conclude treaties of peace, 
truces, treaties of friendship and = alli- 
ance, We, 

Socrates+ puts the question—“ Knowest 
thou any unwritten laws, Hippias ? 

Hippias.—“ Yes, those which exist 
every where.” 

Socrates.—“ W ould 
men have made them ?” 

Hippias—“ How could 1? They nei- 
ther could all meet together, nor do they 
all speak the same language.” 

Socrates.“ Who, then, dost thou think, 
has given those laws ” 

Hippias.—* According to my view, the 
gods must have given these laws to men,” 

The tacit acknowledgment of the rights 
of nations, by the Romans, appears very 
plainly in Appran’s work “On Embas- 
sies,”{ of which, unfortunately, but frag- 
ments have come down to us. Eineas, 
ambassador of king Pyrrhus, came to 


seemed 


you assert that 


Rome to negotiate a peace with the Ro-| 


man senate. ‘The three philosophers, 


* Jam primum omnium satis constat, Troja capta in 
ceeteros scevitum esse Trojanos; duobus, Ainea An- 
tenoreque, et veluti jure hospitti, et quia pacis, redden- 
deeque Helena sempter auctores fuerant, omne jus bel- 
ki Achivos abstinuissee. 


+ Xenophon Mem. iv. 4, 


Corneapes, Crirotaus, and the stoic Dr 
OGENEs. were sent from Athens to Rome 
to reduce the sum of five hundred talents 
to which the Athenians had been con- 
demned, and succeeded in reducing it to 
one hundred talents. They understood 
their office (diplomacy) so well, says 
Cravupius Detranvs, that the members of 
the Roman council remarked: ‘ The am- 
bassadors from Greece seem to be com- 
missioned not only to persuade, but to 


force, us into acceding to their wishes,” 


The word “ force” can only be understood 
as referring to arguments irresistible by 
human reason. 

After Tarqurnius, the tyrant, was de- 
throned, the people of the city of Tarqui- 
nii sent ambassadors to Rome to obtain 
permission for his return. ‘This was re 
fused; but the demand for his fortune 
was put to vote ; Brutus being for con- 
fiscation, and Cot.arinus for returning it. 


|The people decided by one majority for 


justice—that is, for delivering up the pro 
erty. This was 334 years before Christ. 
The introduction of Christianity was, no 


| doubt, a means of fostering and cultivat- 


ing the rights of nations. Though innu- 
merable barbarities, and the most arbi- 
trary acts of princes, disgrace that period 
of human history, still life, property, laws 
and religion of subjugated Christian n& 
tions were, in a great degree, principally 
through the influence of the Church, re 
spected and maintained. 

After the introduction of Protestantism, 
at the beginning of the 16th century, We 
find, for the first time, that princes and 
people subjected themselves to certain 
notions of public ethics, derive 1 from the 
law of nature; while the number of trex 
ties concluded, from time to time, be 


tween different nations, established a writ 


ten rule of conduct for those who wer 
parties to them. The absolute idea 0 


je/uolity of rights, either as regards indi 
$ Appiani opera, Lib.i {viduals or nations, did not exist ; but the 
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attempt to establish a political equilibrium 
of power, as a means of preventing infrac- 
tions on the natural rights of nations, was 
born at the peace of Westphalia, in 1648. 


From that period dates the system of 


standing embassies, which led to the es- 
tab lishment of general customs and rules 
of action among the different rulers of Eu- 
They formed themselves, as it were, 
into a — of princes; making the affairs 
of one the of all the rest. It 
was impossible that, under such a system, 
the 1 ights of the people should have been 
developed and underst ood, It became 
customary for one power to have its con- 
quests quarantied by a third party, which 
party became thus not only authorized, 
but obliged, to ¢ntervene in case of a rup- 
ture between the two other powers. Thus, 
in Article XVII. of the peace of West- 
pt halia, which was quan intied and signed 
by France and Sweden, through esa am- 
bassadors, it was stipulated that, i 
of an infringement by any of the satti 
to it, and three years’ fruitless negotiation 
by the injured party, all contracting par- 
ties shall be authorized, at the request of 
the injure “<1 one, to intervene by force of 
arms. ‘The interventions which followed, 
ade Germany, as an empire, disappear 
fom the face of the earth, and established, 
stead, Prussia and Austria, and 
thi ‘ty-eight other sovereign states, with- 
out sovereign Since the peace 
of Westphalia, France and Russia _inter- 
vened in Germany ; Philippe ll. of Spain 
into the affairs of France; and, later, 
William IL. Prussia in the affairs of 
Holland. 
Since the war for the Spanish succes- 
sion, and the pe ace of Aix la Chapelle, 
the different powers of Europe assumed 
even the right to fix the succession of 
princes to the thrones of different king- 
doms—a privilege which was claimed but 
recently, and exercised at the time of the 
London protocols in regard to Belgium. 
The five great powers, at the conference of 
their ambassadors, declared, n: umely, that 
they would, in no case, consent to the es- 
tablishme nt, or acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of a Be lgian republic ; and they fur- 
ther excluded the Duke of Leuchtenberg, 
(Russi: a,) and the Duke de Nemours, 
(France ,) from the candidacy for king of 
Belgium, The peace between Holland 


rope. 


business 


case 


oOwers, 
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and Belgium was not definitely concluded 
till the Belgians had elec ‘ted the Duke 
Leopold, of Saxe who was nomi- 
nated by the London Conference. 

In the same manner did the London 
Conference, after fixing the limits of 
Greece with Turkey, stipulate that Greece 

shall be governed by a king——and, what 
is more, the *y also de ‘termined the outlines 
of the constitution, which he was to give 
to his people. A mere tool, the younger 
son of the dotard and profligate, Louis, king 
of Bavaria, was invested with the royal 
purple, and, ever since, Russia, England 
and France, have striven for supremacy in 
the island of Morea. We mention these 
facts to show that up to the year 1839, the 
date of the definitive treaty of peace be- 
tween Holland and Belgium, even Great 
Britain denied the right of the people to 
elect their own sovereign, and to establish 
their own form of government. 

The most monstrous interventions in 
modern times, the separate 
interventions of Russia in the affairs of 
Poland, and the three successive divisions 
of that kingdom which followed from 
them. If there existed in the minds of 
men such a thing as public law, or a mere 
supposition that such a Jaw might exist, 
it must have vanished before the magni- 
tude of a crime, which was committed 
without being rebuked. No wonder Mo- 
ser, the German Franklin, exclaimed, i 
his “ Patriotic Reveries”—* public Jaw is 
a book written by an idle man, not read 
by the man in arms, and laughed to scorn 
by the most powerful.” 

What were the twenty-five 
of the French Revolution, but first, an 
intervention of the allied powers in the 
affairs of France ; and secondly, an inter- 
vention of France, under Napoleon, into 
the affairs of all other powers in Europe ? 
The victories of the French Republic 
changed the monarchical forms of the Ital- 
ian states into republics, re-established the 
republic of Holland, (the Batavian repub- 
lic,) and might have republicanized Eu- 
rope, if Napoleon, with the establishment 
of the Empire, had not changed all these 
republies back again into monarchies. In 
all these cases, the right to establish par- 
ticular forms of government was claimed 
and exercised as a right of conquest. 
With the restoration of the monarchical 


Coburg, 


were three 


years’ war 
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forms of government, Napoleon also 
claimed the right of establishing the law 
of succession, in his own family. uring 
that period, there w as, of course, no pub- 
lic law in Europe. That the conquered 
nations, on the continent of Europe, could 
not oppose the conqueror’s cannon, by an 
appeal to international law, is apparent ; 
but Great Britain, which was not con- 
quered, seems to have had no higher es- 
timate of public law than Napoleon him- 
self. “Firm in fulfilling treaty stipula- 
tions, and in supporting our allies on all 
occasions, are beautiful words,” said the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, one of the most 
enlightened British statesmen, in his speech 
in the House of Lords, 1791: “ But they 
shall never change my principle in regard 
to treaties in general, which is this, that 
from the moment it is known that a treaty 
is against the interest of the country, it 
ceases to be binding upon the country ; 
and the noble lord ‘referred to Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, who had said that 
“Treaties were made to be referred to, 
but not to be acted upon.” His lordship 
might have quoted Cicero, who sanctions 
a violation of right for the sake of serving 
one’s country, in these terms—‘ Si vio- 
landum est jus, regni gratia violandum 
est.” There was, therefore, no great pro- 
gress neither in the perceptive, nor in the 
practice, of public law, from the 7th De- 
eember, 44 before Christ, (the day on 
which Cicero was murdered,) till the 20th 
November, 1815, the date of the second 
peace of Paris, which definitely ended the 
dominion of Napoleon. 

Let us now take a glance at the history 
of Europe, and the progress of public laws 
from the Congress of Vienna to the present 
period. 

The wars of the French Revolution and 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, had overthrown 
all the smaller states of Europe, or accus- 
tomed them so much to look to the bigger 
states for protection, that it was an easy 
matter for Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
England, and subsequently for France, by 
her adhesion to those powers, to assume a 
supremacy in the political affairs of Eu- 
rope, which, under the name of the Euro- 
pean Pentarchy, controlled and governed 
that whole continent. They became, in a 
measure, the standing committee charged 
with the police over all Europe, while all 
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the states of Europe became, by that 
means, a single state, entitled, assuredly, 
to separate municipal regulations, but al- 
ways subject to the supreme control of 
the Five Great Powers. 

The first peace of Paris (30th May, 
1814) was signed exclusively by Russia, 
Great Britain, Prussia and Austria. At 
the Congress of Vienna, the ambassadors 
of Sweden, Portugal, and Spain, were al- 
lowed to participate in the negotiations ; 
but in the negotiations for the second 
treaty of peace with France, they were not 
permitted to take any part, and their sig- 
natures were not appended to that instru- 
ment, The committee acted for them, and 
their report was accepted as a matter of 
course. Thus the smaller powers, without 
being conquered, were virtually deprived 
of their sovereignty. The doctrine of in- 
tervention became the supreme law of 
Europe, and the signers of the peace of 
Paris charged with the execution of that 
law. The princes of Europe, more jealous 
of the progress of liberal ideas than of 
their own honor, willingly accepted the 
protectorate; the only opposition to it 
came from the people and a few public 
writers of the liberal school. 

At the Congress Aix la Chapelle, 
Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Great Brit 
ain, after having admitted France, by 
treaty of October 9th, 1818, as a member 
of the committee, proclaimed to the world 
(15th November, 1818,) that they had 
formed a lasting alliance for the mainte 
nance of peace in Europe. The question 
of right was now reduced to a mere sum 
in arithmetic, to wit, whether the number 
of bayonets of the Five Great Powers 
taken together, outnumbered those of all 
the other powers subjected to their rule? 
The smaller powers did not evince the 
slightest disposition to doubt it; but the 
people expressed their dissent, and the con- 
sequence was, a series of interve ntions In 
favor of absolutism, all of which termina 
ted fatally to the cause of popul: ur rights. 

After the Revolutions of 8th M: ay, 18: 20, 
in Spain, 2d July in Naples, and 24th 
August of the same year, in Portugal, the 
Congress of Troppau was called by Prince 
Mette ‘rnich, and the right asserted was only 
to intervene in behalf of the general peace 
of Europe ; but also to put down all rev 
lutions which, by changing the lawful gov- 
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ernments of particular states, might act as 
a bad example on others, and thereby 
change their relative position to all the 
rest. What was understood by “lawful 
government” was afterwards announced 
to be “the will of an absolute ruler, who 


held his power from God, and was respon- | 


sible to Him only for its exercise.” The 
Congress of Troppau was only composed 
of Russia, Austria and Prussia, and was 
subsequently adjourned to Laibach, where 
it was honored with the presence of the 
King of Naples and the Duke of Modena. 
The Emperors of Russia and Austria were 
present in person. England, France, and 
Prussia, were only represented by their 
ministers. Most of the Italian princes had 
sent ambassadors ; the Pope was repre- 
sented by Cardinal Spina. The armed 
intervention in the affairs of Italy was im- 
mediately resolved upon, and executed by 
Austria, The constitutional government 
of Naples was overthrown. Piedmont, 
which had also risen, pacified, and a decla- 
ration, dated 12th May, 1821, published 
on the part of Russia, Austria, and Prus- 


sia, that “the allied powers, (the Holy 
Alliance,) determined only to crush revo- 
lutions, had no intention to support any 
exclusive interests, but merely came to 
the assistance of the subjugated people.” (/) 
The insurgents were considered mere cut- 
throats, and as such, declared out of the 


protection of the law. Austria, however, 
published a separate circular, signed by 
Metternich, in which it is said: “The 
wholesome and necessary changes in the 
laws and administrations of states must 
emanate solely from the free will and the 
enlightened resolution of those whom God 
has made responsible for the exercise of 
the power placed in their hands.” The 
monarchs declare that, without infringing 
on the independent rights of any lawful 
power, they simply consider every form 
of government established by revolution 
and force as unlawful, invalid, and incom- 
patible with the principles lying at the 
basis of the public Law of Europe.” It is 
to this declaration contained in the Aus- 
trian circular, published at Laibach, to 
which Mr. Webster refers in his letter to 
Mr. Hulseman, the Austrian chargé at 
Washington, as diametrically opposed to 
the priciples recognised by our own gov- 
érnment, and against which he protests in 
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‘the name of the Republic. Lord Castle- 
reagh, in a circular dated January 19th, 
1821, equally protested against it, in the 
jname of the British government. Lord 
'Castlereagh went even further, in stating 
his belief that the Holy Alliance, according 
to the treaties then in existence, had no 
right to assume such a power. France 
gave its adhesion to the Revolutions of 
the Congress, but took no part in their ex- 
ecution, 

The next congress of the five great 
| powers convened at Verona in October, 
| 1822, and lasted till the 14th December 
|of the same year. ‘The right of armed in- 
tervention (this time in the affairs of 
Spain) was again asserted, and France 
charged with its execution. England 
again protested, under Canning, in a dis- 
patch sent to the Duke of Wellington, 
dated London, September 27th, 1822, her 
ambassador at the time, both against the 
act and the principle on which it was 
based. But even this protest of Mr, 
Canning was accompanied by a saving 
‘clause; for when the three northern 
powers sent a copy of the instructions 
they had given to their ministers in Ma- 
drid to the Duke of Wellington, the lat- 
ter replied: “These communications are 
caleulated to exasperate the Spanish go- 
vernment. His Majesty (the King of 
Great Britain and Ireland) is of opinion 
that the interference with modifications in 
the municipal institutions of an independ- 
ent government, when these modifications 
do not conflict with essential interests of 
His Majesty's subje cts. would be incompa- 
tible with the principles which have guided 
His Majesty’sactsin regard to all questions 
referring to the internal policy of other 
countries.” 

Beyond this declaration, England did 
not The declaration of the “Jron 
Duke” admits, that if “ the interest of His 
Majesty’s subjects” had been affected by 
the Spanish Revolution, he might have 
intervened himself, and it was therefore 
no general principle England was con- 
tending for, but a policy which suited her 
present condition. In vain did John 
Hobhouse and Brougham, in the House 
of Commons, and Lords Holland and 
Lansdowne, in the House of Lords, re- 
proach Canning with suffering the inter- 
| vention of France and the Holy Alliance 


go. 
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in the affairs of Spain. “It is no part of 
British policy,” said Canning, “to war 
against opinions.” “ Let us live in peace 
with the powers of Europe. Let us in- 
duce others by our example, and not by 
interventions, to partake in the blessings 
which we enjoy.” 


In 1826, when a change in the munici-| 


pal institutions of Portugal did affect the 
interests of His Majesty’ s subjects, Great 
Britain intervened in Portugal in favor of 
Donna Maria da Gloria, and against Don 
Miguel. Canning declared Portugal to 
be a British ally, and the intervention a 
casus federis, 
blishment of a constitutional government 
in that country. 

The intervention of England, France 
and Russia in the affairs of Greece we 
have already spoken of; and though more 
in the shape of a mediation, constitutes no 
exception to the rule that all European 
powers acknowledged, from 1815. till 
1830, the principle that interventions are 
justifiable when commanded by, or com- 
patible with, the polity of the intervening 
nation. The revolution of July, the pas- 
sage of the Reform Bill, the revolution in 
Poland and Belgium, changed the relative 
position of the five great powers ‘of Eu- 
rope, and with it also the public law, as 
far as it was acted upon by these powers. 
Earl Grey denounced, in the 
Lords, the bad policy of intervention, lead- 
ing to unnecessary and unjust wars, while 
France, once separated by the revolution 
fiom the Holy Alliance, declared herresolu- 
tion te sup port the principle of non-inter- 
vention. France did not intervene in Bel- 
gium for the pepe of changing the 
municipal laws of Belgium, but for the 
purpose of preventing the munie ipal laws 
which Belgium had established by revolu- 
tion, from being upset by the northern 
powers. She therefore literally intervened 
in favor of non-intervention ; but the Lon- 
don Protocol which followed, and which 
definitely arranged the aflairs of the Bel- 
gium people, did not allow the latter either 
to choose the form of government they 
might have thought best adapted to their 


condition, nor the free choice of a sove- 
. rr . . 
reign. The five great powers nominated 


King Leopold, and the people merely ra- 
tified his nomination by his election. 
This was in 1832 and 1833. At last, in 
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House of 
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1834, when the Quadruple Alliance was 
formed between England, France, Spain 
and Portugal, the northern powers became 
alarmed, and i in their anguish, themselves 
proclaimed the principle of non-interven- 
tion as a protective measure for them- 
selves. 

Thus, then, did the Holy Alliance, after 
proclaiming and acting on the principle of 
t intervention, as one belonging to the 
public law of Europe, renounce the same, 
and abstain from it, when its exercise was 
fraught with danger to themselves, and 
the principles of absolutism. But they 
had no idea of abjuring the doctrine, or 
subjecting themselves to any new- fangled 
principles of public law, any longer than 
circumstances rendered it absolutely ne- 
eessary. They established no new prin- 
ciple of law; they merely postponed the 
execution of the old one. 

The revolution of 1846, followed, as it 


was, by similar outbreaks in Germany, 
Italy, Austria and Hungary, seemed, for a 


while, to change the whole political com- 
plexion of Europe. All the old establish- 
ed governments were shaken to their cen- 
tre; and the principle of self-preservation, 
even on the part of Russia, commanded, 
as a measure of extreme prudence, an ad- 
herence to the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion. And to the eternal honor of 
liberal governments oe then sprang up 
in France, in Germany, in Italy, in Hun. 
gary, be it said, that none ser them assert- 
ed, and all condemned, the principle of in- 
tervention in the municipal affairs of other 
countries. While the monarchical govern- 
ments of Europe, including that of Great 
Britain, had given the world no other ex- 
ample but that of almost incessant inter- 
ventions in the affairs of sovereign and 
independent states, neither the French 
Republic, nor Germany, nor Hungary, 
was employed with other but internal re- 
forms. The German Parliament declared 
against the intervention in Italy, the Aus- 
trian Parliament against intervention in 
Hungary, while France remained a_pas- 
sive if not indifferent spectator to the war 
between Austria and the King of Sardinia, 
who had come to the assistance of the 
Italian kingdom of Lombardy and Venice. 
The Hungari: ins themselves acted rigidly 
on the principle of non- intervention, when 

pursuing the flying Austrians only to the 


all 


ey F 


eal 
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frontiers of their kingdom, though two | 
day’s march might have brought them to 
the walls of Vienna. 

The election of Louis Bonaparte to the 
presidency of the French Republic changed 
everything, and betrayed once more ‘the 
cause of liberty and justice in Europe. 
The re-actionary movement began with 
his very installation into office, and has 
continued to the present hour, when, by 
his unparalleled usurpation, despotism has 
once more gained an immense ascendency 
over liberal principles. The doctrine of 
intervention was again asserted and exe- 
cuted, not, indeed, in a solemn manner, 
as was the case at the Congresses of Trop- 
pau, Laibach and Verona; but after a 
clandestine understanding with the abso- 
lute powers, and without even so much 
as a protest (!) on the part of the whig ad- 
ministration of England! That same 
England which, through Mr. Chatfield, in- 
tervened in the affairs of Central America, 
folded her arms and closed her lips, as 
one constitutional government after an- 
other was trodden down by the ruffian 
soldiery of Russia, Austria, and even 
France! France intervened in Rome, 
Austria in the other states of Italy ; but 
Hungary remained yet unsubdued, and 
if she was successful, Austria, Prussia, 
Italy, and the smaller German states, 
might yet retain their liberal forms of 
government. Then it was that Russia 
prepared for a colossal intervention in the 
aflairs of all western (civilized) Europe. 
Twice the Hungarians had driven the 
Austrians out of their country, when an 
army of 150,000 Russians appeared on 
the frontier of G: allicia and Transylvania. 
The combat was renewed with increased 
vigor on the part of the Hungarians, new 
victories were achieved, when all at once, 
without the loss of ; 1 single decisive bat- 
tle, the treason of one of her gene trals pros- 
trated the country before ‘the autocrat. 
Austria, thus made master at home. was 
how enabled to subdue Italy, and to in- 
tervene in the affairs of Hesse Cassel, and 
the Dutchies of Sleswigh Holstein and 
Lune nburg. The German Parliament was 
dissolved, the Austrian and Prussian con- 
stitutions abolished, and the absolutist 
status quo, re-established everywhere at 
the point of the bayonet. The Austrian 
intervention in the Italian states, and the! 
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French intervention in Rome, continue to 
this moment; while Louis Bonaparte is 


assuming despotic sway in republican ( (! 2) 
| 
France. 


So far the history of interventions in 
Europe. Ifno attempt was made to in- 
continent, it 


failed from the difficulty and expensive- 


‘ness of the undertaking, in the face of the 


solemn declaration of President Monroe, 
and the recognition by Great Britain of the 
independence of the American states. It 
was no respect for a principle which pal- 
sied the arm of ——e despotism—no 
regard for the rights of independent na- 
tions, or the abstract dictates of public 
law—it was the perilous nature of the en- 
terprise, and the pernicious consequences 
which its failure must have had on those 
who projected it. 

Having thus cursorily reviewed the 
prine ipal cases of intervention in Europe, 
it will not be necessary to go into an ela- 
borate argument to show that the doctrine 
of non-intervention, as a part of the public 
law, has never been recognized in the ab- 
stract, and acted upon in good faith by a 
single European power, from constitu- 
tional England down to absolute Russia— 
that se sIfishness, the love of conquest, and 
other motives incompatible with public 
justice, have constantly prevented the es- 
tablishment of a fixed principle, as a rule 
of public action ; and that, in the present 
condition of Europe, nothing but what 
may appear at this or that time the best 
policy of a particular power, is likely to 
govern its conduct toward other nations, 
When principles were avowed by the 
Holy Alliance, which struck at the root of 
the British government, the latter, indeed, 
protested in the most solemn manner 
against their general validity, but never 
interfered with their practical application 
to other less powerful, and, therefore, less 
fortunate nations. She asserted, indeed, 
on one or two occasions, the principle of 
non-intervention, sub modo, (“ if it did not 
conflict with the interests of his or her 
majesty’s subjects,”) but reserved her aec- 
tion for favorable opportunities, suitable 
to her physical, moral, and geographical 
condition. 

So far the historical part ofintervention 
and non-intervention. 

The theoretical part of the doctrine is 
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by no means more clear and undisputed | 
than the acts of states in regard to it. To, 
begin with the very definition of interna- | 
tional law, which is nothing else but the 
natural law of individuals applied to states, 
as defined by Heineccius, Wolf, and Vattel. | 
“There isa difference between the natural | 
law, as applied to persons, and the laws 
of nations,” exclaims a host of writers, | 
and among them Gentz, at one time a 
British stipendiary, and subsequently the 
Secretary of the Congresses of Laibach and | 
Verona ; “ because one is sanctioned by | 
positive e laws, while the other, if not de-| 
termined by treaty stipulations, consists | 
merely in the general idea (pre- supposi- | 
tion) of a lawful community of indepen- | 
dent, moral persons.” This definition in- 
volves at once the views of Ancillon and 
Chateaubriand, alluded to above, that there 
is no such thing as an abstract inter- | 
national law as a rule of action for states ; 
but merely a system of international ethics, 
as a criterion of the moral acts of govern- | 
ments.* 

While there are writers who thus deny 
the very existence of international law, as | 
an abstract rule of action, others admit 
there exist such laws, but merely as the 
result of philosophical speculation, and not 
obligatory on states without being incor- 
porated or deducible from actual tre aties |‘ 
between independent states. Finally, 
many European writers on international 
law, especially the old ones, Baco, Puffen- 
dorf, Grotius, and Wolf, who have found 
many able commentators in modern times, | 
base their notions of that scienee (?) on 
a community or commonwealth of na- 
tions, referring especially to the nations 
of Europe, which they considered as mem- 
bers of one and the same family of states. 
Some of the most confused notions of in- 
tervention have sprung from this mode of 
considering the origin of public law, from 
the ultimate consequences of which our- 
selves can only be protected by a deter- | 
mination on the part of the U nited States 
to consider nothing as public law which is | 
not individually applicable to the free) 
citizens of the Republic. Thus it has 








* Cicero, though having very confused notions of in- | 
ternational obligations, had yet avery clear perc eption 
of natural right, when he said: “ Nos ad justitiam | 
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| been inferred that a people divided in it- 


self, or which acts against the acknow- 
| ledged law of the family of states, may be 
| treated as a disturber of the public peace.t 
which have been 
deduced from them by such men as Gentz, 
Kamptz, Chateaubriand, and others, would 
|justify the division of Poland, the inter- 
vention of the allied powers in France, 
and every other act of violence committed 
in the name of order and peace. 


The United States has thus far adhered 
to the principle of non-intervention, and, 
| for the same reason, they have a right to 
demand that other nations shall act in re- 
gard to them, on the same principle. “ Re- 
\ciprocity is}.the essence of law,” said 
Brougham, in 1830—*Ifwe (the E nglish) 
have ‘a right to interfere in Belgium, the 
Belgians “have a right to interfere with 
us.” 

The abstract principle: “ no state has a 
right to interfere with the internal regula 
tions of another state, is by no means gen- 
erally recognized by all E “uropean writers, 
| For it, are the standard writers on public 
law, such as Grotius, Wolfius, Ferreira, 
Ve ittel, Martens ; and against it, Gentz, 
'Kamptz, Chateaubriand, ‘and Louis Blane, 
with a vast number of republican writers 

of the present day. Thus the extreme 
|monarchists and the extreme re publicans 
admit the doctrine of intervention in the 
abstract, while the classical writers on 
public law, and their disciples, maintain 
the opposite doctrine. But while the 
weight of authority, and, beyond all 
doubt, abstract reason, plead for the doc 
trine of non-intervention, modern writers, 

of great weight, and even sincerity, have 
established a number of exceptions, equal 

exactly to the number of cases in which 
dc law was infringed upon by one or the 
other, or all the powers of Europe. These 
exceptions are, 


Ist. When the internal peace and order 


t Wolfius, in his Prolegomena, § 13. Universis 
Gentibus in civitate maxima competit, jus cogends 
singulas, §-c., obligatione sue satisfacere nolint, aut 
in €0, ne gligentes. se pracbeant.’’ And §15. Gentt- 
_ universis imperium aliqguod competit in sing& 
las. 


t Kamptz prepared public opinion in Europe for the 
Congress of Verona, and Chateaubriand was one of 


natt sumus, neque opinione, sed natura constitutum | the principal causes of the French intervention in 


est jus.” 


| Spain. 
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of a state is threatened by a change in the 
constitution or sovereign of the other. 

2d. When the external safety of a state 
threatened by such a revolution. 

*s 

38d. When a ‘state, by treaty or guaran- 
ty, has a right, or assumed the obligation 
to intervene. 

4th. 


= 
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“When tyranny, becoming insupportable, 


| obliges nations to rise in defence of its fundamen- 


tal laws, every power has a right to succor an 
oppressed people who i implore its assistance ; ; for, 
when a people, from good reason, take up arms 
against an oppressor, justice and generosity re- 
quire that brave men should be assisted in the 


| defence of their liberties.” 


When the aid of a state is asked | 


by the acknowledged legitimate govern- 


ment of another state. 
5th. When a state is divided, and the 
party w hich is in the right calls for the 
assistance of another state ;* and lastly, 
6th. When the inte rvention appears as 


> 


Vattel, in Book IIL, § 296, also says, 
“that foreign nations, having no right to 
interfere with the internal regulations of 
another nation, have, nev ertheless, a right 
to offer their mediation; and if their offer 


Q¢ 
> 


|is not regarded, those who are not tied by 


a moral obligation against the intolerable | 


oppression of a tyrant. 

So far the exceptions which have been 
urged to the principle of non-intervention 
in Europe. If they were generally ad- 
mitted and acted upon, no state w ould be 
safe, no liberty guarantied, no constitution 
respected. But it is too evident, at the 
first glance at them, that they have been 


established to justify particular acts of 


sovereigns—that the theory has been es- 
tablished after the practice, partly with a 
view to justify them, and partly with an 
honest endeavor to save the general princi- 
ple by means of establishing the excep- 
tions. 

The governmental action in Europe, in 
regard to the abstract principle of non- 
intervention, has been clearly and em- 
phatically defined by Chates aubriand, a 
man of unquestioned veracity and purity 
of mind: “The principle of intervention 
or non-intervention,” he said, “both so 
often discussed at the tribune, is a mere 
toy in the hands of absolutists or liberals, 


which is entirely disregarded by men of 


sense; there is no principle of general 
validity politics, States intervene or 
refrain from intervention, as it suits their 
polity.” This is, no doubt, the conviction 
of every pri vctical European statesman, 
whatever views m: iy be entertained on the 
subject in schools and universities, 

The Ton. Judge Kane, of the U. S. 
District Court in Philadelphia, at a late 
meeting in favor of substantial aid to 
Kossuth, quoted the following paragraph 
from Vattel : a 


. This case 


vans iseven admitted by Martens. 


, chap, 4, sec. 56, 


they 


treaties may doubtless judge of the merit 
of the case, and assist that party which, 
in their opinion, is in the right, in case 
that party implores or accepts their as- 
sistance. They have a right to do this, as 
they are at liberty to espouse the quarrel 
of a nation at war with another, provided 
find that quarrel just.”{ But 
when we quote Vattel as an authority for 
governmental action, we must not forget 
his own introduction to his work on the 
laws of nations, in which he freely admits 
that the rules laid down by him are not 
those recognized by the governments of 
Europe. “Our maxims,” says Vattel, 
“ will appear very strange to the politi cs of 

cabinets ; for, such is the misfortune of 
aunt. that many of those wily con- 
ductors of nations will turn the doctrines 
of this chapter into ridicule. But never 
mind that ; let us boldly propose what the 
natural law prescribes to nations. 

We would, in this connection, allude to 
the fact, recorded in Wheaton, I. ¢. p. 
220, that the King of France denied to 
England that he had intervened in favor of 
the North American colonies. “It was 
sufficient,” says the French note, “ that 
the British government ceased to treat the 
revolted colonists as rebels; that it ob- 
served towards them the ordinary rules of 
warfare recognized by civilized nations; 
that prisoners were regularly exchanged,” 
&e. It was not for France to discuss 
whether the United States had a right to 
abjure the sovereignty of England, or 
whether their independence was legal or 
not. Neither the laws of nations, nor 


| treaties, nor polity, imposed upon the king 
‘the obligation to become the guardian of 


t We translate from the original, 


not having a 
treaslation at hand, 
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the fidelity of British subjects with respect | 


to their sovereign. It was a sufficient jus- 
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based on the natural law, and the faith of 
treaties, has during all that period remain- 


tification of his majesty that the colonies | ed a de ad letter. 


had established their indepe ndence, and | 
that they had maintained it against all the 
| Great Powers of Europe which succeeded 


efforts of E ngland. 

This, no doubt, was a legal justification 
of the act of Louis XV [., in regard to the 
principle of non-intervention, but not, as 
has been remarked by Rotteck, in regard 
to the obligations of neutrals, 
laws of war. Hence the war between 
England and France, for which the latter 
country was, no doubt, prepared in the 
outset. No abstract law can decide when 
the time has come that a revolutionary 
government is entitled to be recognize dor 
aided by a third power. As long as the 
insurgents remain unsubdued, they will 
assume the rights of an independent 
nation; while, as long as the sovereign or 
supreme power of the state has the means 
of defending itself, it will speak of the 
insurgents as rebels, and treat them as 
traitors. Louis XVth did not admit 
that he was not the lawful sovereign of 
France during the whole period of the 
revolution and. the empire, and dated his 
first decree in the 26th year of his reign. 

Having thus briefly exhibited the Eu- 
ropean practic e in regard to intervention 
and non-intervention, as well as the opin- 
ions of European jurists and writers on 
public law on the subject, we venture to 
sum up by drawing the following con- 
clusions : 


Ist. That the governments of Europe 
have, by their acts, shown very little re- 


spect for the law of nations, from the time 
that jurists proclaimed it to the present 
day. 

2d. That while the middle ages present 
to us nothing but governments established 
by brute force, the history of Europe from 
1648 to 1789, is nothing but a series of 
intervention by one nation into the affairs 
of another. 

3d. That the first French Revolution 
was accompanied all over Europe by in- 
terventions into the internal affairs of na- 


tions, and that during the war of that 
revolution, all international law was sus- 


pended ; each party showing a determina- 
tion to establish its own code | by force of 
arms in the territory of all the others. 

4th. That the law of nations, originally 


and the | 
five great powers of Europe is based upon 
‘the number of bayonets they can bring to 


‘national law, 


‘trary to the law of nations ; yet, 


5th. That after the destruction of the 
French Empire under Napoleon, the Five 


it, claimed a supremacy in Europe an 
affairs, which they have since practically 
illustrated, on all possible occasions, by 
an appeal to the sword. 

6th. That this arbitrary power of the 


the support of their doc trines, and not on 
or any consideration of law 
and justice in general, 

7th. That the establishment of arbitrary 
rule has found ready pens to advocate 
its doctrines, and that in this way “the 
international law of Europe” has supplied 
many innovations, interpolations, and ad- 
ditions, which can never be recognized by 
the United States—a government, par 
excellence, based on abstract justice. 

8th. That while England twice pro- 
tested against the general application by 
the Holy Alliance, composed of Russia, 
Austria and Prussia, of principles con- 
) England 
suffered the violation of that law, in Naples 
and Spain, and became a party to it in 
Greece and Belgium. 

9th. That the Revolution of 1830, for a 
brief pe riod, forces a recognition of the law 
of nations, in regard to the doctrine of 
non-intervention ; not, however, as an act 
of justice on the part of the Northern 
powers, but from necessity, because the 
liberal principle had rece ived an immense 
acquisition of bayonets. 

10th. That the revolution of 1846 and 
the liberal governments to which it gave 
rise, respected the national law, and espe- 


cially the law of non-intervention ; but 
that, 
11th. The election and treason of Louis 


Bonaparte offered Russia, Prussia and 
Austria a field for criminal intervention, 
subversive of all principles of national law, 
and extremely dangerous to the safety and 
welfare of all constitutional governments. 

12th. That England, during all that pe- 
riod, has not even protested against the 
intervention of France in Rome, of Aus 


|tria in Germany and Italy, and of Russia 
in the affairs of Hungary. 
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The practical question which arises for 
the United States, in regard to these grave 
facts is, what public conduct, on our part, 
is demanded by our own self-respect, the 
sympathy we owe to liberal institutions in 
general, and a proper consideration for our 
honor and safety ? 

That we have a right, as a nation, to 
speak our sentiments, and declare in the 
face of Europe, what we understand by na- 
tional law, does not seem to admit of a 
doubt ; and possessing the right, it seems 
to us, that the right itself imposes on us 
the obligation to do it. Weare not easily 
assailable from abroad, and quite able to 
maintain our rights if they were assailed ; 
why then should we shrink from express- 
ing our faith in a principle, which lies at 
the very basis of our government, and is 


working but a logical consequence of our | 


national existence ? 

In a question of abstract right, no high- 
minded individual, and certainly no high- 
minded nation, will be guided by the mere 
pleasure or displeasure of the party against 
which the right is to be asserted. The 
assertion of the right constitutes, in itself, 
no legal offence, and is merely a warning 
to the other party to guard against the 
consequences that may ensue in case the 
right is not respected. And a failure to 
assert the right may be construed as a 
tacit acquiescence in the illegal act, and 
thus confound the very idea of justice. 

Every nation has a direct and indivi- 
dual interest to uphold the public law, 
and to prevent infractions thereon, just as 
every government has a right to proceed 
against pirates on the high seas. It is 
therefore not only sympathy for the na- 
tion against which a flagrant act of injustice 
has been perpetrated, but a proper regard 
which every nation owes to itself, that 


should determine her course, in regard to| 


the perpetrators of the mischief. 

This opinion of ours, based on both the 
historica] consideration of the case of Hun- 
gary, and its abstract legal merits, coin- 
cides entirely with that expressed by 
STEPHEN A, 


welcome of Kossuth, delivered on Dec. 
11th, 1851 : 
“ Sir,” said Mr. Douglas, “ I know of no prin- 


ciple of the law of nations that deprives a Repub- 
lic of the right of expressing its cordial sympathy 


Dovatas, in the Senate of 
the United States, in his speech on the) 
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| in all movements tending to the establishment of 
| free principles throughout the world. I hold that 

it is our duty to demonstrate our heartfelt sym- 
pathy and profound admiration, by every act 

which is appropriate to the occasion and to the 
subject matter. It is due to our own character, 

in vindication of the history of our revolutionary 

struggles. which resulted in the establishment of 
| republican institutions upon this Continent.” 


Europe is now a vast battle-field of con- 
flicting opinions and principles. To the 
doctrine of legitimacy and absolutism, is 
opposed the inalienable law of nature 
and the right of reason. The law of 
reason forces an assent of the mind; but 
the absolutist power command the bay- 
onets, and the struggle can only be deci- 


ded by an appeal to arms. 


“Tt will bea struggle,” says Mr. Douglas, “ be- 
tween liberal and absolute principles—between 
Republicanism aud Despotism. Are we to remain 
cold and indifferent spectators when the time of 
action shall arrive, and the exciting scene shall be 
presented to our view? Will it not become our 
duty to do whatever the interests, honor, and 
glory of our own country may require, in pursu- 
ance of the law of nations, to give encouragement 
to that great movement? Should we not recog- 
nize the independence of each Republic as’soon 
as it shall be established; open diplomatic inter- 
course, and form commercial treaties; and, in 
short, extend the right hand of fellowship, tender- 
ing all the courtesies and privileges which should 
exist between friendly nations of the same politi- 
eal faith ? I think that the bearing of this coun- 
try should be such as to demonstrate to all man- 
kind, that America sympathizes with the popular 
movement against despotism, whenever and 
wherever made.” 


And again : 


“T hold that the principle laid down by Gover- 
nor Kossuth as the basis of his action—that each 
state has a right to dispose of her own destiny, 
and regulate her internal affairs in her own way, 
without the interference of any foreign power—is 
au axiom in the laws of nations which every state 
ought to recognize and respect. I am pre 
pared now to assert and affirm the proposition by 
a vote of the Senate, as a part of the international 
code. It is equally clear to my mind, that any 
| violation of this principle by one nation, inter- 
vening for the purpose of destroying the liberties 
of another, is such an infraction of the international 
code as would authorize any state to interpose 
which should conceive that it had sufficient inte- 
rest in the question to become the vindicator of 
the laws of nations. The armed intervention of 
| Russia to deprive Hungary of her constitutional 
rights, was such a violation of the laws of nations 
as authorized England or the United States to in- 
terfere and prevent the consummation of the 
| deed, if either had chosen to do so.” 


We think there can be no doubt that 
every one of these words, every principle 
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which they contain, and every idea of| England, France, Spain and Portugal, pro- 


which they are suggestive, will be sub- 
scribed to by an immense majority of the 
people of the United States, and every 
man of reflection and independent posi- 
tion in Europe. The question of abstract 
right is unassailable, and our power to 
maintain that right unquestioned. The 
next question is, what course shall the 


United States pursue hereafter, in case of 


another crusade of absolutism against the 
unalienable rights of man to liberty and 
self-government 2 We think Mr. Dove- 
Las suggests the proper 
people on such an occasion. 


“T will not say,” says Mr. Douglas, “as most 
senators have said, that in no event will I be for 
interference by this government. I will judge of 
the case when it arises. To say in advance that 
the United States will not interfere in vindi- 
cation of the laws of nations, is to give our con- 
sent that Russia may interfere, in violation of the 
international code, to destroy the liberties of an 
independent nation.” 


It is clear that, after the reception of 
Kossuth, and our practical acknowledg- 
ment of the justice of his cause, a declara- 
tion of neutrality on our part would be 
a logical absurdity, as well as an encour- 
agement to the absolute powers of Europe 
to go on with their work of op pression, 
We should receive no credit for it from 
the absolute powers, and would forfeit 
thereby the respect and good opinion of 
the world. A declaration of neutrality 
would add nothing to our security, and 
lower us in the estimation those 
powers whom such a course is intended 
to conciliate. Such a policy would, there- 
fore, be neither honorable, nor safe, nor 
wise, considering the circumstances in 
which we are placed. 
the United States do ? 

The United States, like every other 
government, can certainly not act in re- 
ference to the past, which is now beyond 
our control; but we can pronounce on 
» the justice of all similar cases in the fu- 
» ture, and reserve action for a proper oc- 
easion. The Holy Alliance, without sur- 
rendering a single absolutist principle, did 
not interfere in France in 1830, simply 
because that political constellation was 
not favorable to suchinterference. Neither 
did it interfere in Spain and Portugal 
) because the quadruple alliance between | 


of 


conduct of this | 


W hat, then, should | 


tects that country from invasion. But 
between abstaining from acting and the 
surrender of a principle, there is a wide 
difference. Let us be as prudent and cau- 
tious in our conduct toward absolute 
powers, as the latter have shown them- 
selves in their transactions with the liberal 
ones. Let us declare the right, and let 
absolutism know that we shall act on it, 
whenever our own polity, our own self- 
respect, and the chances of success, are in 
our favor, Hence we approve entirely of 
the position assumed by Judge Doug): as, 
contained in the following e xtract from his 
speech : 

“T will not advise the declaration in advance 
that we will interfere. Such a declaration might 
be looked upon as a blustering, empty threat. I 
would make no declaration. upon the subject 
either way until the proper occasion shall arise. 
I would have this Republic retain within herself 
the control over her own action, so that we may 
be in a condition to do whatever our interests and 
duty may require when the time for action comes, 


I think this i is the most dignified and imposing 
position our country can occupy. It gives us 


the control of our own movements, and enables 
us to perform our duties to ourself and to the 
rest of the world, according to our convictions 
from day to day and yez ir to year, the occa- 
sion shall present itself.’ 


as 


As to forming alliances with European 


states, and especially with England, as 
foreshadowed by Mr. Walker’s recent 
speeches in the latter country, the United 
States ought to avoid them by every 
means in their power. An alliance is al- 
ways made for certain purposes, which 
must be avowed to the world, or which 
the world will infer, if they are not 
avowed by the contr: acting partie s. An alli- 


ance with E ngland would not only destroy 
independe nt action on the part « fthe United 
States, but compel us to interfere when- 
soever the casus federis shal] have arrived. 
Besides, an alliance between two nations 
acknowledging different principles of go- 
vernment, (one monarchical, and the 
other re pub lican,) and for the purpose of 
maintaining a principle which they recog- 
nize in different degrees, cannot engage the 
same degree of faith on both sides, and 
must necessarily be of limited duration. 
On this subject, therefore, we endorse 
entirely what hes been said by Mr. Doug- 
las. We quote from the speech above re- 
ferred to: 
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“ Sir, something has been said about an alliance | they recognize no other but British inter- 


to restrain the march of Russia 
over the European Continent. I am free to say 
that I desire no alliance with England, or with 
any other crowned head. I am not willing to 
acknowledge that America needs England as an 
ally to maintain the principles of our Govern- 
ment. Nor am I willing to go to the rescue of 
sor to save her from the power of the Auto- 

-rat, until she assimilates her institutions to ours. 
He rs is a half-way house between despotism and 
republicanism. She is responsible, as much as 
any power in Europe, for the failure of the revo- 
lutionary movements which have occurred with- 
in the last four years. English diplomacy, Eng- 
lish intrigue, and English pe rfidy, put down the 
revolution in Sicily and in Italy, and was the 
greatest barrier to its success even in Hungary. 
So long as England shall, by her diplomacy, at- 
tempt to defeat liberal movements in Europe, | 
am utterly averse to an alliance with her to sus- 
tain her monarch, her nobles, and her privileged 
England must sustain her constitutional 
monarchy, even against absolutism, without re- 
ceiving aid from republican America with my 
consent, and espec ially so long as she condemns 
to imprisonment and transportation for life the 
noble Irish patriots, whose only crime consisted 
in attempting that for which the great Hungarian 
is now idolized by the English people. She 
must do justice to Treland, and the Irish patriots 
in exile, and to the masses of her own people, 
by relieving them from the oppressive taxation 
imposed to sustain the privileged classes, and by 
adopting republican institutions, before she can 
have my sympathy, much less my aid, even 
against Russia. I wish no alliance with mouarchs. 
No republican movement will ever succeed so 
long as the people put their trust in princes. 
The fatal error committed in Italy, in Germany, 
in France, wherever the experimen® was tried, 
consisted in placing a prince at the head of the 
popular movement. The princes all sympathized 
with the dynasties from which they were ‘de- 
scended, and seized the first opportanity to pro- 
ducea reaction, and to betray the people into the 
hands of their o ppressors. 


with England, 


] . 
ciasses. 


Nothing can be more true or just. Eng- 
land, even now, seems to indicate, by the 
retirement of Lord Palmerston, that she 
thinks she has gone too far in uphok ding 
the law of nations, and that her welcome 
of Kossuth has given offence to the abso- 
lutiss powers. How could we tie our- 
selves to the fortunes of a power whose 


greatest men have always declared that! 


| of the laws of nations, 


ests, and in which a portion, at least, of 
the hereditary nobility has, on all occa- 
sions, manifested a very particular regard 
for the Czar of Russia. 

This country, from its qrograpeieal po- 
sition, its rapidly increasing wealth and 
power, and the character of its institutions 
and population, is bound to have its own 
policy, and to maintain it on this great 
continent. We are destined, in time, te 
have a population in the Mississippi val- 
ley alone, surpassing that of all Europe,* 
and the greater destiny cannot be shaped 
to suit the smaller one. We are, alone, 
stronger than we should be as a party to 
confederacy, 


an E turopean alliance, or 
Seeking nothing but what is lawful 
and eminently just, we shall command 


more consideration than if, in a tre: ity with 
England, we were bound to pursue a par- 


ticular course toward the rest of the 
world. 
‘The peculiar position of our country,” says 


Mr. Douglas, “ requires that we should ‘have an 
policy in our foreign relations, based 
upon the principles of our own government, and 
adapted to the spirit of the age. We should 
sympathize with every liberal movement—re- 
cognize the independence of all republics—form 
commercial treaties, and open diplomatic rela- 
tions with them—protest against all infractions 
ind hold ourselves ready 
require when a 


American 


to do whatever our duty 
case shall arise.”’ 


may 


With this view of our open policy, taken 
by Mr. Douglas, we entirely agree, and 
now leave the subject safely in the hands of 


our readers. We entertain no doubt, that 
whenever the great question of interyven- 
tion, or non-intervention, shall be sub- 
mitted to the American people, the 
democracy of the country will endorse the 
doctrines here expressed by an over 
whelming majority, and thus enter its pro- 
test against further violence to the law of 
nations, in the face of the civilized world. 


* Alexander von Humboldt 
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LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS? 


Nor far in rear of our bivouac is a small | 


lodge, apparently of Chippewas, from the 
North shore. The Madeline or Apostle 
islands are in front, rising out of the clear 
depths of Lake Superior—on the right, far 


to the southe vast, and beyond the ‘Bay of 


Chegorinegan, rise the mountains that over- 
look the mouth of the Montreal river. 
Near the lodge is a small fire, and a kettle 
is suspended over it from a stake stuck 
in the ground obliquely across the fire. 
There is no longer the light of day, but 
only a lingering twilight, which in high la- 


soir—Entrez messieurs”—we entered. A 


'Canadian Frenchman is never at a loss for 


titudes, and under clear skies, illuminates | 


the western horizon for hours after dark- 
ness has become general in every other 
direction. What can be more repulsive 
than the coarse features of that tall squaw, 
sitting upon her haunches, watching the 


kettle and the white fish which it contains. | 


Now you get a profile. The few sticks she 
has just added to the fire flash up, throw- 
ing a bolder light and a blacker shade upon 
the outlines of her face. Now she rises, 
and takes the kettle and its contents into 
the lodge, 
heard. She is heavy 
she is firm and athletic. 
person conscious 
though labor and many 
have distorted her 
vigor in that frame. 


She moves like a 


tedious marches 
limbs, there is 


Her face, broad and 


where the voices of children are | 
and awkward, but | 
1} over the sea on 
of strength; and what! 


still | 


haggard as it appears, is not altogether | 


savage. Her tangled hair, hanging wildly | 


about her shoulders, parting occasion: ully, | 


discloses a head, round, full and large : | 
not square, angular and distorted, as with | 


| 


words. Bouchette, the trader whom we 
saw before us, was from Canada, and 
French—the lowest voyageur, who serves 
the Fur Company in the capacity of ser- 
vant, laborer, and soldier, for $100 to $150 
a-year—who endures the: f of in- 
vessant travel, and the exposures of rigor- 
snows, rains and winds, from 
extreme youth to extreme age, never for- 
gets to be in good humor to strangers, 
and polite toeverybody. Strange beings! 
hunger and toil, either of which render 
most men morose and mutinous, do not 
disturb the equanimity of the voyageur. 
He sings as loud on short allowance as 
on a full stomach. The livelong day he 
packs his load of 95 pounds across the 


fatigue s 


ous seasons, 


Portage from posé to posé ; rain or sun- 
shine, it is all the same to him. At break 


of day he springs from his bed of boughs, 
throws aside his blanket, full of vigor ‘and 
life, mimicry, spirits and music. But 
Ww hy did the s tunted Bouchette take to wife 
the Amazon who sits beside him? You 
shall hear. The winds too freely 
the morrow for either 
party to proceed. We had won the con- 
fidence of the trader in the evening, and 
ventured to inquire why he should mate 
with such a woman. A “trader” in the 
Northwest is an agent or clerk of a low 
grade, who is sent out from the stations 
or posts to collect furs among the Indian 
villages: in the gradation of ervice, he 
is next to the last or lowest. The Gover- 


rose 


many ; in truth, with most of her race and| nor of the Hudson’s Bay Company is 4 


sex. 


great 
Let us take a peep into that lodge. We} |ne xt in consequence 
pull aside the blan! ket which attaches to|General of India. 


residing in London. He is 
to the Governor- 
He traverses the Brit 


man, 


*the door, and (such is the Indian etique tte) | \ish North American dominions once in 


it causes no surprise. 
dently have 
Inde ed, there sits a short and slender man, 


beside whom the squaw towers up, like 


the father, above his li:.le son. “ Bon 


Those children evi-| two years ; 
white blood in their veins.) world, returns to London. 





and making the circuit of the 


Thence are next the Governors, the 
factors of districts, having charge of several 
posts. They are partners in the Company, 
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men of force of character, property, and | 


business qualifications. There are under 
them factors of posts, then clerks, then | 
traders, then voyageurs. ‘The Indian ob- | 
tains a credit for his goods in most cases, 
and the traders are obliged to make severe | 
journeys in the cold of winter, from village 
to village, clan to clan, and family to ft | 
mily. As fast as furs are caught, they are 
collected, and taken to the post on dry | 
trains, and the Indian who takes them | 
credited on the books of the Conipany. 
Bouchette was engaged in this lonely 
employ ment in the winter of 183-, in the 
vicinity of Zac la Pluie. He was mov- 
ing in a company of the Gens des Bois, a 
vicious, heartless and cruel tribe. As they 
journey ed on through the snow, their wild | 
tice became exhausted ; and yet the jour- | 
ney must be pursued without delay, yes, 
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him some kernels of rice; but this did not 

| produce a return of strength. 

| There is no faculty but at some mo 

ment has a capital use. Here the enor- 

|mous size and strength of this Indian wo- 
man saved the life of a human being. 

She threw his listless body upon her 
back, and brought it to the fort alive. 
|Her care did not end here. The usual 
fever that follows exposure and extreme 
suffering from frost, attacked Bouchette 
'with rigor. No mother or wife would 
|have shown more watchfulness than did 
this misshapen northern girl to a man al- 
| most a stranger, and no more related by 
blood or obligations than any other mem- 
_ ber of the human race, 

He recovered, and returning with the 
'tribe to La P ointe, his first act was to 
| search out a priest, and make her his 





even without slackening their speed. Hard | wife. 


life! How few people of the States re- 
alize the pains that are endured every year | 
in these far-off regions of trade! 
few of them are impressed with the idea | 


that the life of the Indian is a continued of the kindness that reigned in her 


struggle with famine! He has nothing to | 
live for but food. In most parts of “the | 
Northwest, especially before you reach the | 
Buffalo region, it is more than he usually | 
does, to procure a regular and sufficient | 
supply—not more than he can do, but | 
more than he actually does. His confi-| 
dence in the Great Spirit is unbounded— | 
his capacity to resist hunger is astonishing. | 1 
So it is with the Frenchman bred to the | 
Indian life ; but in the trial between French 
and Indian muscle on an empty ee 
the Frenchman lags behind. So it wa 
here ; and Bouchette was weary and faint. | 
He could not march with the iron- strung | 
Gens des Bois. Hunger, it is said, pro- 
duces delirium as well as weakness. The | 
Indians sustain him, and carry him forw ard | 
8 long time; but he falls at last, and can | 
travel no longer. They resolve to aban- | 
don him. It is many miles to the post, | 
and the snow is deep. He is left, and the | 
clan pass on. It may be like burlesque | 
to compare that ugly woman’s face with 
& nose monstrous in size beyond all ex- 
ample, that irregular countenance, shape- | 
less and broken as it is, to an angel” s; but | 
the overgrown squaw, with the heart of 
an angel of life and mercy, turned back to | | 
the side of the forsaken traveler. She gave | 
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Whether it was a mere fancy, excited 
| by the story of her acts; or th: at, in fact, 


How the rugged and almost deformed phy siog 


inomy ‘of this woman still exhibited traces 
heart, 
I cannot with certainty assert; but we 
thought, after the recital of Bouchette, 
that her eye had a more gentle expression, 
her voice a milder tone, and her general 
manner more tender bearing, than others 
of her tribe and sex. 

Is her husband a man-eater? Canni- 
balism, dreadful to civilized persons, is 
none the less so to the mind of an Indian ; 
and yet it isnot uncommon among them, 
There is a superstition among them, that 
a man who has once tasted human flesh be- 
| comes possessed ofa passion for that kind 
of food. They imagine that he feels a new 
desire, and looks upon a young child, as a 
drunkard, on the morning after a debauch, 
| longs for his dram. When Mr. Henry 
was journeying along the northern shore 
| of the lake about 1770, a young man came 
into his camp from the head of Gourlais 
| Bay, nearly opposite White Fish Point. 
He had a wild eye. His haggard look to 
the other Indians was an evidence that he 
was a man-eater. Some one heard him 

say of the papooses—‘“ How fat they are!” 
There was an odor from his person so of- 
fensive that no one could remain in the 
same lodge with him. This, they said, 
was sufficient evidence that he had swal- 
'lowed the flesh of his kindred. But he 
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denied it. At length, 
backward along his trail, and, not many | 
miles from the shore, a hand was found, | 
partly roasted, upon a sharp stake near 
the ashes of an old camp fire. 
found other signs of the dreadful repast, 


and returning with the hand in their pos- | 
|companion in the head, 
He had 


been in company with two men and one | 


session, the young man confessed that it 
had formed part of his meal. 


woman. It was winter, and starvation 
overtook them in the mountains of Cana- | 
da. 
the two others first, and eat them. When | 
this supply was exhausted , they sat down 
—both minds intent upon the deed which 
was to follow. 
dian, his capacity for concealing 
thoughts, his strategy and duplicity, were | 
now ‘brought into action. The-life of one 
staked against the life of the other !—such 
were their secret and horrible thoughts. | 
They go in turn to the hills in search of 
game, yet nothing is taken. I have said 
that cannibalism is repulsive everywhere, | 
even where it is practised. The inhabit-| 
ants of the Australian islands do not seem 
to indulge in it from pleasure or habit, 
but as a method of glutting a savage re- 
venge upon their enemies, or of gratifying | 
some god who requires such rites. It is| 
thus with the northern Indians. The mass 
of them regard it with horror. But when, 
after long exposure to cold and hunger; 
rabid, weary, and hopeless—when, after 
enduring for days, as he knows how to do, 
and nosign of relief appears, it is allowable | 
for a party thus situated to decide upon | 
whom the lot shall fall, The overruling | 
principle of self-preservation, as in the | 
case of an overladen boat at sea, by gene- 
ral consent determines that there s racist be | 
a victim. In the North American forests, 
as on the ocean, the weakest of the party, | 
some woman, or old man, is first taken. 
When Mr. Henry was engaged in one 
of his remote expeditions, he says he had | 
great difficulty in protecting a young wo- 
man from the knife of her companions. 


The party to whom our young man of | Woods,’ 


Gourlais Bay belonged, ac ted the refore in 
conformity to ancient and savage cus- 
tom, when they came to. the determine- 


search was made | 
| about carrying the principle to the last ex- 


The party | who the sufferer. 


The two young men agreed to kill| 


All the cunning of the In- | 
his | | 
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victims. The two survivors were now 
tremity, and the great question was, which 
of them should be the executioner, and 
At last the cunning of 
\the youngest prevailed, and, coming in 
from the woods unperceived, he shot his 
It was the hand 
of this man which was found at the old 
camp. 

Such is the Indian code; but the man- 
eater is nevertheless an object of dread, 
The terrible appetite, of which he is sup- 
posed to be possessed, makes every one 
about him uneasy, especially the young 
jand well-favored. His eye, they say, 
gloats upon a fat girl, like that of a caged 
and hungry tiger upon raw meat. He ap- 
| pears to be ready to spring upon the de- 
fenceless, to gratify the craving of 3 
| Stomach vitiated by hunger and unnatural 
food. He is, in fact, dange rous, because, 
in many instances, delirium succeeds after 
so much violence done to the digestive 


organs. But, on the other hand, he has 
a charmed life, No bullet will hit him. 
Often, say they, has the man-eater been 


| shot at, and the ball produces no effect. 
In this case, Henry relates that one of the 
company, to make the deed effectual, 
passed slily behind the murderer, and 
sank the hatchet deep into his head. 

Our good Frenchman, Bouchette, con- 
| firmed the details given by Henry 75 years 
ago. He had himself seen these creatures, 
the “ man- eaters,” upon which the tribes 
look with suspicion, and even horror, A 
member of our party had noticed at La 
Pointe, among the Indians who came to 
the payment, a large, ferocious, and strange 
looking Indian, with red and fiery eyes, 
who was shunned by his fellow s—he was 

| said to be a man-eater. He was apps 
|rently insane, or partially so, and had the 
| look of a demon more than of a man. 
Bouchette had been still better acqué aint 
ed with such characters. In the winter of 
| 183-, he was ordered to spend the season 
| in the vicinity of the “Lake of the 
’ and, erecting a small hut, passed 
| many months in that ‘solitary « ‘abin, One 
|stormy night, when sitting alone by the 
| fire, the door softly opened, and a figure 


tion "that one of their number should be| stood at the entrance. 


made a sacrifice. The same doctrine, put 


It was a man, bareheaded and bare 


into further practice, applied to the weaker | footed, who stood motionless and ghostly, 
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but evidently desirous to come in. His| the stomach rise also, requiring, in propor- 
figure had been reduced to a mere skele-| tion to the temperature and excitement, an 
ton. His coarse hair stood out from the|increased supply of that aliment, which 
head, stiff with snow and ice. His eyes} Liebig says, like fuel, sustains the warmth 
glared as though he intended to make a|of the system; without it, the inner coat- 
bound, seize the trader by the throat,| ings of the organs of digestion, irritated 
and suck his flowing blood. The mouth,|and inflamed, consume themselves, and 
horrible sight, had no lips! Broad and|send a maddening influence to the brain. 
unsightly as it always was, it now grinned| Perhaps there is a fluid circulating from 
a hideous row of tusks, white, and never|the tissue of the brain through the nerves, 
covered from the sight. Instead of a|analogous to the blood, which the heart 
mouth, there existed a circular border of! drives incessantly to the minutest veins 
raw flesh, which the delirious wretch had|of the body. And when the stomach 
gnawed away with his own teeth! UHun-| fails, this fluid, derived thence, be- 
ger, exposure and frost had done the rest,| comes acrid and irritating to that degree, 
until the mere vestiges of humanity re-| which produces delirium. However that 
mained. He had tasted human flesh, and| may be, it is certain that hunger produces 
his tribe not only avoided him, but sought| madness. With such a sentinel at the 
his life. Goaded by the internal gnawings| door, what should the trader do? He 
of gradual starvation, he wandered about! seized his rifle, and pointing it towards 
in the snows a maniac; true to only one| the head of his visitor, prepared to fire— 
instinct, the desire of food, and, if possi-| with a look more wild than before, the 
ble, of human food. object, till now motionless, sprang back, 

In such a state of mind, the system is| and ran howling into the forest. On the 
said to be amazingly powerful to resist|next day he was discovered by some In- 
the effects of cold. But the demands of !dians and shot. 





CARLYLE’S LIFE OF STERLING.* 


We know not if a late writer and; the memory of some act, some book, or 
lisciple of Fourier had read the volume, | other earthly concomitant of the an- 
the title of which heads our article, pre-| nounced Sterling, whose biography was to 
vious to his coming to the conclusion that | receive the honors of goodly paper, ink 
“the laborer is greater than his hire ;” he | and types ; but the chiefest thought which 
might have done so, and naturally enough | reveled through our mind, and W hirled 
have been led to the penning of the sen-| from our mouth into the circle of our lite- 
tence. Whether he had or had not, how-| rary friends, was—it is a new book by 
ever, is of slight importance ; but truth to} Carlyle! On reading the new book, the 
say, he could not have founded it on, nor| same thought, or its ghost, haunted usina 
offer in proof thereof, more substantial | slightly different shape. From page to 
evidence than that afforded by the pe-| page, the sentence-draped figure of Car- 
rusal of this work. Upon the an-|lyle stalked more than the man whose 
nouncement of the volume, it is true, a| action was advertised, and altogether we 
few ideas rushed to our mind in chase of| thought the more sterling man of the two 
ise ee ake ot | was the one who acted the amanuensis, so 

* The Life of John Sterling, by ‘Thomas Carlyle, | to speak, of the thoughts and actions 
Boston: Phillips, Samson & Co. 1851. jand words of him to whom the book is 
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a monument. Occasionally we were the 
more forcibly reminded of this fact, by the 
tricks for which, since his youth, the bio- 
grapher has been famous; we allude to 
his startling gymnastics in orthography. 
Good exercise in this field in his youth has 
made him, as all such pleasures do, re- 
markably Aa/e in his older years, of which 
this latter performance is also a welcome 
proof. John Sterling would seem to be 
a sort of hurdle placed on the literary race- 
ground, in jumping over which, the now 
old, but still high-blooded steed Carlyle, 
(like Lady Suffolk, great even in her au- 
tumn,) may be shown to advantage. He 
speeds round and round the plain, evi- 
dencing what he is at present, and sug- 
gesting his powers at an earlier date, at 
every round leaping the hurdle which 
gains importance from the act, but which 
must feel that ¢ cannot stir, but is only 
there to be leaped over. 


Carlyle’s Life of Sterling. 
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their falsehood they are dumb, else would 
they have to undergo the double damning 
| of contradicting themselves, if questioned 
on the manhood or morality of the dust 
whose life-cloud they chronicle so glowing- 
ly. It seems a conspiracy on the part of 
| weak and hypocritical humanity to raise 
| those lying granite shadows of its past; 
and in this act alone do we see mankind 
unanimous. Methodistic journal writers, 
evangelical fire annihilators, and ‘“ Chris- 
tian” wind regenerators, raised a “dance 
of death,” or, rather, theological break- 
down upon the tomb of Sterling. He did 
not deify cant with the one, nor hang like 
fringe upon the surplice of the other, in 
his life passing, and so of course these very 


| Christian and pious and peaceable uphold- 


ers of divine right to hold a Sunday collec- 
tion, collar him in his quiet cell in the 
tombs, and, forsooth, get up a storm— 
blast him with the echoes which their 
noise raised in those os-bound concavities, 





We say this would seem, for the high- 


that it is mere friendship which dictated 
the act to come within the province of his | 
mastery—that he knew it when it was a| 
fresh young tree, full of life and sap and 
vigor—had stood near it, browzed be- 
side it, loved it for its companionship, 
and with keen eye scanned its grace be- | 
fore it was hewn down, done to death, its | 
trunk and arms cut and hacked to set it | 
up in joined disjointedness, a rickety | 
hurdle on the literary race-ground. The | 
friendship born and bred of this com- | 
panionship was mutually worthy, and has | 
left the consequence, in fond memories | 
and deeply-graven sympathies, in hearty 
effulgences—like the remembrance of 
pyrotechnies commemorating a day of tri- 
umph— and affectionate duties on the 
brain of the surviving humanity, who now 
looks behind the gravestone of his friend, 
into his own memory and his friend’s acts, 
to compare notes with that which the 


7 . . ' . 
paced steed informs us in his own way, | which custom calls heads. 


| 
} 


One or two of 
his “ friends or admirers” wrote a book- 
life and a magazine essay concerning the 
man Sterling and his religious ideas, his 
“skepticism,” but which only begged the 
question, cried—oh, he was only a young, 
mistaken man—an industrious, but bodily- 
sick man of letters—a great lover of Ger- 
man literature and Coleridge’s Mysticism, 
and who, in over-excitability to possess 
himself of the theologian’s philosopher 
stone, or Coleridge’s “ Astral Spirit,” went 
too deep in the quarry, or too far into the 
mist—he went, though, with the best in- 
tention—searching for the truest ideas, he 
found none; but he was a most amiable 
young man, and gifted,—and such like un- 
kind and unmanly he’s-all-in-the-wrong, but 
don’t-mind-him intermeddling, and which 
only left him a more unsheltered target 
to the sharpshooters of those “ religious” 
companies of the church militant to whom 
we have alluded. To look at his charac- 





world ciphers on his tomb. The world is 


ter fairly, and with a manly eye, to found 


very apt to make sad havoc with a man’s |a prospect of his future (had he lived) and 
good or bad name in chipping this piece | the retrospect of his acts, and thoughts, 


of polished stone, and to carve out un- 
sophisticated sophistries for the eyes of 
passers-by, of all the good the link of bones 
below had chained to his fellows while an 
earthly denizen. 


and writings, has Carlyle come forward 
with this biography, daguerreotyping as 
nearly as he can, by the aid of the most 
‘honest light—Truth—his friend in act, 
| thought, and speech. Truly, if even the 


Tombstones are the greatest liars under | “ laborer is greater than his hire,” is not 


the moon ; and well it is for them that in | the motive which suggested his labor more 
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than an excuse, if any is needed, in exten-| ant, open-hearted, chivalrous, self-sacrifice 
uation of his employment ? That Ster-| ing young radic al, more than the bread- 
ling has been most fortunate in having | seeking literateur. And when we had 
been abused or dissected by those certain finished the perusal of his biography we 
parties, is most true; for it ‘has stirred the | thought that he was more worthy of such’ 
blood of his friend, and wanting which | a tribute than many who enjoy their one 
abuse, he (Sterling) should never have had | or two octavo or duodecimo volume s, and 
this evidence of his talent, and impression | far more than we had previously thought 
as a man, he had left on his friends. Car- | he himself was entitled to it. Did Car- 
lyle thinks, as we do, “ That Sterling’s | lyle make him worthy, that his pen might 
performance and real or seeming impor- | feel satisfied with its subject, creating a 
tance in this world, was actually not of a} | desire and its realization at once; or has 
kind to demand an express biography, | he written a fiction through which to 
even according to the world’s usages. His| scatter his own ideas on the hypocrisy 
eharacter was not supremely original : | and cant, the conservatism and mad- 
neither was his fate in the world wonder- | ness of the times, and palmed it off on his 
ful.”"* No man better than Carlyle can | readers as a fact, as he did with his Sar- 
decipher a spark of genius through a| tor Resartus—bringing the myth of his 
cloud of sham, nor no man better disperse |imagination home to our inaginaieee 
the cloud. Sterling was no sham. He/and ‘calling him John Sterling, the hero of 
was a true spirit as to manhood—open, | his fable, as was Diogenes Teufelsdréckh 
candid, gifted, and, in his day, singularly | to his former work. It is not so; but even 
devoid of cant. These characteristics, no|the idea of such being the fact, makes 
doubt, endeared him to Carlyle, Cole- | Sterling worthy of a biography—for to be 
ridge, and the others who were proud | the hero ofa Carlyle fiction is sufficient re- 
of his friendship, and respected his talents | commendation of interest to warrant our 
and aims. inquiring after him. 

This book of Carlyle gives us a better} In this volume we cannot separate the 
idea of Sterling, and a higher appreciation | chronicler and the chronicled so distinct- 
of his ability, than may be found in the | ly as we may in most biographical works. 
writings he has left us. Men are not al-|In general, the actions of the dead are suf- 
ways to be viewed from their books. | ficient to move the living. But in the 
We never could think Sterling more than | present case, the living moves to a consi- 
a poet of mediocre power, which is no/derable extent the dead. He raises the 
poet or power atall; but he lived a manly | corpse, in the same manner as one mes- 
life as far as he could, which is living an | merizes another by a superior amount of 
epic. We sympathise with his inquiring | will. The biogr apher in general raises 
spirit, for in him we see a type of a great | himself in being allowed to recount the 
portion of the human family of the pre- deeds of the gifted dead, while, in this 
sent day—the young men of all countries, | case, the dead is raised by the medium 
They seem to be born radicals, and are through which his life is manifested to the 
growing up only to test their unselfish-| world, otherwise considerably deaf and 
Ness ; to sacrifice themselves, if necessary, | blind to his once being. Carlyle is the 
to add te the stock of right and truth, and | lever instead of being the lifted ; and while 
happine ss, for their brothers. We ad-|he raises a power infinitely below his own 
mire this chivalry, which has common | capacity, he does it without ostentation, 
sense for its mistress, and in defence of self-glorification, or any idea of showing 
whom a lance is ever ready couchant and | himself off by the contrast; unlike those 
glittering We say this book of € ‘arlyle’s | good-looking females who companion with 
give Sus a , higher idea of Sterling than can | less face-favored ones, to show themselves 

be gleaned from his writings. It is true, | off by the comparison. 

for we live with him. We are Carlyle | In the case of Boswell’s Life of Samuel 
for the time, and see him as the buoy- ‘Johnson, Prior’s, Forster’s, and Irving’s 
| Lives of Oliver Goldsmith, Sparks’ and 
; | Marshall’s Lives of W ashington, and Cob- 
* Introduction, page 7. | bett’s Life of Andrew Jackson, all de- 
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serving, favorite, and 
works, the biographers receiv ed more re- 
putation from being the writers of such 
lives than the subjects respectively gained 
from them. In Moore’s Lives of Byron, 
Brinsley Sheridan, and Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, and ¢ ‘arly le’s Schiller, the bio- 
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mc stly elegant 


graphers were more on an equal with the | 


men whose acts and thoughts they com- 


piled, and the reputation was pretty near- | 


ly balanced. In Southey’s Life of Kirke 
White—which is in one respect similar to 


the present case, in being the life of a| 


young literary man of unsettled repute by 
a man of literary standing, there was a 


link of sympathy which made the living | 


aud dead very congenial—the link of cant. 
Kirke White was a young man of consi- 


| class, 


derable parts and inconsiderable purposes | 


talent and very much solemn | 
talk—with a thimble-full of religion to a 
cask of cant, whose nature was rather sen- 
sitive, 
ly, and whose perseverance in the lat- 
ter was decidedly cold-blooded ; whose 
sympathies were poetic, but whose amia- 
bility was weakness. Too girlish to be 


—some 





& man—wanting strength to be a poet—he 
might have lived, had he not died, on the 


dietetic and humanitarian mechanism 
which a juvenile Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac might be supposed to have indicated. 
Brought into notice by a shoemaker, it 
was no wonder he should be laid violent 
hands on by a dealer in souls. Southey 


was the very man—himself the writer of 


much windy verse, who had sent a king 
to heaven, and whose greatest honor 
that he inspired Byron to satirize him in 
his “ Vision of Judgment.” he was the 
very man to raise a white-neck tie howl 
above the grave of White, and in prais- 
ing him, liftup himself: for their principles 
were identical, making every allowance for 


is 


the development which their difference of 


age and position distinctly, though not 
very widely, marked. 
cult to say which of the parties concerned 
received the most reputation from this 
life, but one was as much deserving as the 
other ; and either as that George Il. went 
to heaven, according to Southey’s account, 
and the conscience ‘of the most monarchi- 
cal believer, we are fain to judge, thinks 
its “end and aim” is not quite a lunatic 


asylum, or a place of refuge for idiot | 


and whose verses were rather sick- | 


| skirts, 
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kings. We read Johnson’s life of Richard 
Savage more because it is by the one than 
it is of the other, although there is much 
of interest in the wild and antagonistic 
realities of the life of the latter. It is 
more a defence than a “life,” more a 
friendly picture than a daguerreotype, 
more a living memory than a memoir, 
but is an elegant and feeling perform- 
ance. 

The Life of John Sterling differs in class 
from those works we have alluded to: 
from the Boswell, Irving, Sparks, and 
Cobbett class, in being the very opposite; 
from the Moore class, i in not being on a 
par with its introducer ; from the Southey 
in its motives, manhood, and sub- 
ject ; and from the Johnson, not so much 
in its motives or manhood as subject. 
Few of our readers have ever heard of 

John Sterling until his life was announced, 
He has not done much to make himself 
be heard; but he has done sufficient to 
warrant a better acquaintance than he is 
at present favored with. This acquaint- 
ance, at all events in name, he has now se- 
cured; for Carlyle has tied him to his 
taken him by hand, written his 
name parenthetically (John Sterling) after 
his own, and has thus secured for him that 
recognition, and, we must say, esteem, 


| which Archdeacon Hare and Mr. Gillfillan 


(save the mark!) had in vain solicited for 
him ; and rightfully in vain, for their in- 
troduction was a sort of Bishop Hughes 
heralding to a Kossuth—conscious of the 


motives of the man, but unwilling to 
‘allow the same. Carlyle takes him by 
the hand, as a constable does a stray 


It would be diffi- | 





child, and sees that he will not perish for 
want of the necessary amenities of civil 
ized life, 

John Sterling was born at Kaimes Cas- 
tle, Isle of Bute, on the 20th July, 1806. 
His parents were Irish. His father, Ed- 
ward Sterling, a native of Waterford, in 
the south of Ireland, was originally in- 
tended for, and ¢ alled to the Irish bar. In 
his twenty “fifth year the “Irish rebellion” 
breaking out, he joined the volunteers on 
the part of the government, fought at the 
battle of Vinegar Hill and other places, 


‘and, acquiring a taste for military life, 


quitted the bar, accepting a captain’s 
commission in the Cheshire Militia, and 
afterwards with his company volunteered 
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into the regular line. In 1803, being | 
uartered at Derry, he met there, at a| 


Miss Hester C ‘oningh: am, 


ball, 


“ the queen 


of the scene, and of the fair world of Der- | 


ry, at that time,” and on the 5th of April, 
1804, the southern captain and the north- 
ern maiden were wed. 
after their marriage the regiment was 
broken up, and Captain Sterling was left 
with his young wife, and their first born 
(Anthony) just arrived, depending on an 
annual income of two hundred pounds and 
a captain’s half-pay. He now turned his 
attention towards farming, and rented 


|'mother had 
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er of the Times.” An able, brilliant, im- 
petuous, audacious man, convivial, but 
| practical and persevering, though fitful, 
was the father of John Sterling. His 
been beautiful ; and Carlyle 


relates, in latter life retained traces of her 


In eleven months | 


Kaimes Castle, with some land attached. | 


Edward Sterling’s nature was too impetu- 
ous to make a good ¢ r patient agricultu- 
rist. He went at it ie fits, and conse- 
quently never succeeded to any extent. 
In some three or four years he removed 
to a cottage in the ‘Welsh village 
Llanblethian, Glamorganshire, and _ here, 
in 1812, opened the correspondence with 
the Zimes newspaper, of London, under 
the signature Vetus, which proved such an 
auspicious event in the life of the ex-bar- 
rister and secluded half-pay lrish Captain. 
These letters acquired quite a notoriety, 

if not reputation, and after eliciting much 
controversy from the other journals, were 
collected into a volume, and went through 
their two or three editions; a very flat- 
tering opening, and quite a new field for 
the energetic but fitful temperament of 
the author, whose unsteady and impetu- 
ous brain ever kept 

“ Bubbling, bursting, bounding, 
Like Anacreontic verse.” 

Carlyle says of these letters—“ Out of my 
own earliest newspaper reading, | can re- 
member 
editorial hacklog, on which able editors 
were wont to chop straw now and then.’ 

His active brain thus finding some sky in- 
to which to fire its roc kets, he continued 
writing until Vetus and his doctrines were 
in the mouths of many persons, and the 
connection thus (at first unprofitably) 
Opened with the Zimes continued and 
strengthened, 
dispensable beacon on the political road 
which the readers of the Times were in 
the habit of wayfaring on, and ended by 


of 


the name of Vetus as a kind of 


until his pen became an in- | 


} 


| man. 
{read and write, and no more, for the house- 
| hold 
| ther, 
| caught a glimpse of a life-track. 


| clusion 


younger beauty. Carlyle sketches very 
characteristically this excellent woman, 
and presents her as “truly a beautiful, 
much-suffering, much- loving house mo- 
ther.” We can well imagine the effect of 
her affection and tenderness on the im- 
pressible nature of John. We can hear 
her beguile the dim, rainy evenings at 
Kaimes Castle, or the more romantic se- 
of the cottage at Llanblethian, 
with the legends of her native country, of 
the apprentices’ defence of her native city 
against the army of James, of the heroic 
George Walker, or of the mythy popula- 
tion of the fairy raths, or the Elfish tra- 
ditions she had learned by her Derry 
hearth-side; for “she had retained her 
Ulster intonations,” as all who love their 
birth-home will, “ and was, withal, some- 
what copious in speech.” Her voice, too, 
was peculiarly adapted to win a listener, 
“with its something of soft querulous- 
easily adapting itself to a light, thin- 
flowing style of mirth.” Truly, Carlyle, 
‘*a man was lucky to have such a mother 


ness, 


|—to have such parents as both his were.” 


John’s first preceptor was Mr. Reece, of 
Cowbridge, near Llanblethian, memora- 
ble to his pupils as a “ worthy ingenious 
” From him did the child learn to 


and the fa- 
not even 

In 1814, 
a new adventure entered the head of the 
Sterling household—to go to Paris. Peace 
had arrived at the gates of the continent, 
and crowds crushed behind it to go in 
with its admission. Edward Sterling 
made a unit in that crowd, with a hope to 
take notes of the tens and hundreds who 


fluctuated with its head, 
Edward Sterling, had 


| were around him—to be “ foreign corres- 


pondent.” And thither, too, did he waft 
his family in the August of the same year, 
and established them in the village of 
Passy, in the neighborhood of Paris. 


| Here was John and his brother taken, as 


his having a share in that paper, and being | 
rendered famous in the history of E nglish | 
politics and journalism as “ The Thunder. | forges of Swansea, and the tartarean iron 


if by some magic influence, from the se- 
cluded cottage with the “ tartarean copper 
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forges of Merthyr,” in the safe distance— | mad, as the world might term him, for he 
from the ivied solitude of St. Quentin’s | looked on everything i in a different light 
castle, and all its spectral and chivalric|from that in which the world looked. 
memories—from the lonely hedge- -tows | His heart bounding with high and noble 
and shaggy Welsh hills—whirled off— aspirations, disgusted with the impostor- 
wrapped in a cloud of circumstances— | ship which makes a worldly name, and de- 
blown across the English channel, and let | termined to chain himself to no clay -truck, 
down in the bustling, million-footed and| be it pulpit-wise, litigious, or bone-set- 
million-headed world of Paris. In their ting. He saw human nature hugged up 
new home, John had three months’ school-| with scabby formulas, and had already, in 
ing. The Sterling family had not yet | his college world, set all things right in 
done shifting. The next year, Napoleon | eloquent theory. U pon the practic ‘al rail- 
suddenly turned up from Elba, which | way of steam life, as it is in the world, 
movement, on his part, turned the young | and outside of college rooms and debating 
family out of France. Sterling now | Societies, he was as the man in the moon, 
made London his residence, and w hich it| who had paid earth a visit in other shape 
ever afterward remained. The family’s | than light. Where to look first—whom to 
finances “ looking up,” John now was sent | | catch hold of—what to stand on to le ap at 
to school, and made rapid progress. | —w here to couch—without contami- 
Without half the labor of other boys, he} nation, he knew not. Bewildered in the 
seemed to learn twice as much ; ; and, after | wilderness of himself as well, his own 
“nomadically passing under ‘ferulas of|thoughts could give him no ‘reat. He 
various color,” being turned of sixteen, he | knew that he thought rightly, because in 
was sent to Glasgow University. At this | | Opposition to the world, but his thoughts, 
time he had some skill in Latin, Carlyle | as yet, only asa fountain drips, fell back to 
thinks, “also, an elementary knowledge of| where they sprang from. He, like a 
Greek ;” ciphering, small; Euclid, imag-| “sun, took the west of time,’”’ and burned 
inative, and an unhandsome penmanship. | furiously and impatiently in wait of the 
He was full of books, though, and had | earth, which he hoped would move quick- 
read everything that came before him, in-|er to come up with him. He burned 
cluding the whole Edinburgh Reviews, | himself out, and the world, as much of it as 
numerous circulating libraries, and, hea-| knew he burned, did not. Tis fiery soul 


ven knows, what mauitiform diamond, du-| fled in disgust from the known ways of 


odecimo, octavo, and quarto volumes }men. He loved to touch and transform 
besides, of all shades of literature. John/|them, but feared the contamination. 
stayed at Glasgow but a year, and in the| Strong in himself, but many-minded in 
autumn of 1824 he went to Trinity Col-|his appliances to benefit the race, he fell 
lege, Cambridge. His tutor, here, was into the nets of vagaries and unstabilities 
Julius Hare, afterwards his friend, who|the abuse of his own nature wove, and 
celebrates “the wonderful and beautiful; would have been strangled completely, 
gifts, the sparkling ingenuity, ready logic, | had not the altar of literature presented 
eloquent utterance, and nob le generosities | the most fit sanctuary whereon this ghe- 
and pieties of his pupil.” Here, amid a} bre soul might fling his fire, and, at least, 
wide circle of comrades and friends, he | happy in his intentions, persuade himself 
was distinguished for his speculations and | that it was good. 

eloquence. They had a club, or debating Accordingly, he, with a college friend, 
society, called the Union, of which, for | Frederic Mz aurice, purchased the Athe- 
eloquence and argument, Sterling was the | neum*—then but little known: since a 
acknowledged chief. After a year at} noise ie 
Trinity College, he entered Trinity Hall, | * Sterling’s works are the following: Arthur Co- 
with the intention of taking a degree in | ningsby, a novel; published 1833. Poems by John 
law, which he did not, but left Cambridge aap Be hg gg es toe 
altogether in 1827, Now Sterling 1S appeared in Blackwood in the winter of 1838, and be- 


loose on the world, tween that time and the publication of the Election, in 
s the same magazine, his poem of the Seztons 

re, , = , 

Out sped, from Cambridge, the young Daughter ; the Hymns of a Hermit; Sayings and 


man, Sterling, upon the mad work i—mad, Essayings ; Thoughts and Images ; and Crystals 
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notable, literary and critical journal—and | sion. Mr. Gilfillan says, that in him alone 
from that time (1828) to the day of his| Carlyle found his conversational match, 
death, in 1844, was engaged chiefly (with |and that nothing, since the meetings of 
one or two offshoots, revolutionary and | Johnson and Edmund Burke, was equal to 
theological) in literary pursuits, and the| those of Carlyle and Sterling. Carlyle 
equally laborious pursuit of health, and | himself says, that he “ was calculated to 
did that which, in the eyes of his friends, | have borne the bell from all competitors” 
entitles him to this biography. There | when argument and eloquence were the 
was more in him than ever came out.| point. “ In lucid ingenious talk and logic, 
He miscalculated his powers on some|in all manner of brilliant utterance and 
points, and left others, his most peculiar | tongue fence, I have hardly known his 
ones, dormant, or he would have “left his | fellow. So ready lay his store of knowl- 
deep mark on the road of renown.” Such | edge round him, so perfect was his ready 
was the life of John Sterling. The lite- | utterance of the same—in corruscating wit, 
rary portion of it is the rehearsal of the | in jocund drollery, in compact articulated 
lives of most young writers, cameleon-| clearness or high poignant emphasis, as 
like, planning much, executing little,|the case required—he was a match for 
broken health, non-appreciation by the |any man in argument before a crowd of 
crowd, the love of friends, and better love} men.”* He was a great admirer of Cole- 
ofthe grave. It is not necessary to go| ridge, and was a constant visiter to him 
through it step by step. Carlyle nobly | at Gilman’s house at Highgate. Here he 
accompanies him. We shall look on at| used to listen to the great old mystic 
a distance, and take a glance at him oc-|snuffling through his cloudy pyramids, 
casionally as his pace is changed, either | searching after the “ Astral Spirit,” which 
for rest or more impetus. | was to entail such benefits to the human 

We do not profess to have read all the} race. Carlyle throws a doubt on the fact 
writings of John Sterling, but are satisfied | of Sterling’s understanding the entire of 
that, though a poet in his heart, he could| what Coleridge said at these meetings, 
not make the world believe so by the| Coleridge would talk on like a prophet, 
evidence of his pen. He thought of most| never thinking whether the person who 
things poetically, and many and various | was listening knew even the first princi- 
were those affairs and subjects which| ples of the “ sum-in-subject” he was vision- 
came under the shadow of his brain. The| ing; and if he even did know, he was the 
muse of poesy will not tolerate flirtation, | most unable person toexplain. His rhap- 
and he did not honor her with a whole-|sody was his life. It is much to be re- 
souled wooing: she will not be dis- igretted that Sterling did not preserve 
honored. His sympathies were poetic, |some of those conversations of Coleridge, 
but his strength lay in action, which his| who used to talk “two hours and three- 
weak health warred with. He was more | quarters out of three.” Sterling did pen, 
brilliant than profound as ascholar. Elo-| but not preserve many of those colloquies ; 
quence was his leading trait, and Carlyle | nearly all went into the fire. Carlyle’s 
thinks that had his physical constitution | chapter on Coleridge is very characteristic, 
been equal to his vigor of mind, he would | and sketches the “old man eloquent” in 
have been the man most fit to sway a par-| his Dodona Grove, at Highgate, the ora- 
liament; and in that sphere believes | cle of the young radical men of the day, 
Sterling might have found his real mis-| more in accordance with the Coleridge of 

| our imagination, than anything we have 
ie ~ | ever read on the subject. Holding his 
and Westin Pant? tone Radeent tee listeners like his own Ancient Mariner, he 
ye mentions. hie writing for the former articles on | roamed through those W alks like a fog 
article on bcareucac Gaidataetouueten, an | from which a voice came, full of _ 
vate for the periodicals on Alexander the ‘oem agp and cloudy dream-sounds. Could 
Wickliffe, Joan of Arc, Gustavus Adolphus, Milton, | We fancy the organs of Ideality and 


3urnc, Columbus, Coleri Vapi hi . : 

ms, Columbus, Coleridge and Napier: all of his} Tyne, holdin a revel on the brain 
— published out of the reviews fell still-born from | . 8 ' , 
‘e press. He left an unfinished mock-heroic poem | 


entitled Ceur de Lion. 





* Life, page 54, 
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lulled to outward rest by opium, 
might have some idea of this rh: upsodical |r 
cloud-man that loomed through the gar- | 
den at the house at Highgate, and made 
the air transcendental. Half of ‘what he said 
must have been lost on the part of his 
hearers by the very eagerness with which 
they strove to atch all he said, and to 
understand it, to keep up to it, as he said 
it. Their admiration for the speaker 
must have, to a great extent, annihilated 
the organs of hearing and retention. Car- 
lyle does small battle with his idealisms 
and cloudinesses, and thinks he procreated 
those “ strange centaurs, spectral pusey- 
isms, monstrous illusory hybrids, and 
ecclesiastical chimeras, which now roam 
the earth in a very lamentable manner.* 
He sees in him a “ray of heavenly in- 
spiration,” struggling w ith the * weakness 
of flesh and blood.’ ne 

For Sterling to pursue all his democra- 
tic and radical intentions, and hold on to 
the “ Coleridgean moonshine,” as Carlyle 
calls it, was no easy matter. And while 
his radicalism was keeping seemingly a 
steady place in his purposes, the ‘ moon- 
shine’’, was silvering’the outside of many 
ideas which had previously presented 
rather a sombre and distasteful hue to 
him. Another circumstance did much 
to tame his radicalism. He had aided 
Torrijos, the Spanish exile in London, by 
influence among his relations and friends 
to get up an expedition to the south of 
Spain in 1829; and only for his presence 
of mind and daring, himself and all the 
parties concerned would have been ar- 
rested, the Spanish envoy having found 
out the intention of the adventurers. The 
ship which was to have conveyed the party, 
with the arms and ammunition, was ar- 
rested in the Thames. After this discomfi- 
ture, he came back to himself. The romance 
of action was cooled, and the glory of li- 
terature again returned to him, and ill 
health and literature seems to have fought | 
desperately for him during the remainder 
of his days. 

One of Sterling’s most sensible and 
soul-felt ideas in his starting from college, 
was the annihilation of the ecclesiastical 
dogmas and evangelisms which crimped the 
heart of the man—if not their annihilation, | 





* Life, page 80. 
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we | their truthful exposure. 


|to one or two purposes, 


installed ; 


er, 


| 
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He was to be a 
radical reformer of all that needed, 
What a task, poor boy? Wild youth! 
|—how noble it is! how sublime ! but, too, 
‘how treacherous! At one of his speeches 
at the Debating Society—the Union—and 
speaking of church conservatism, he utter- 
ed a sentence which was long remembered 
by his enthusiastic listeners, and excited 
some laughter at the time. He was in 
earnest, or thought he was. Alluding to 
the church, he said—* Has she not a black 
dragoon in every parish, on good pay and 
rations, horse-meat and man’s-meat, to 
patrol and battle for these things?” He 
had daringly determined to do battle with 
those “black dragoons,” and doubtless 
would, had his mind retained its strength 
The transcen- 
dental ee of Coleridge, and 
the unhap ypy fate of Torrijos, and his own 
cousin, Robert Boyd, whom, with his 
money, Sterling had introduc rod into the 
Spanish se heme, crushed radicalism in his 
mind. The Spanish exile and Boyd, with 
their little band of fifty-four othe rs—Boyd 
being the only ‘* E nglishm: an” (and an Irish- 
man at that) who held to his word and 
the Spanish chief—were captured, and 
shot at Fuengirola, near the city of Mala 
ga. Carlyle puts his extinction of radical- 
ism down to the sad end of this Spanish 
affair, and the death of his cousin, whom 
he had led into it, with the cloudy divina 
tions of Coleridge, which, at the same 
time that he believed only as reason and 
understanding allowed, still roamed after 
his “ Astral Spirit”—Faith—Church, 
something which lived in his imagination, 
and the very constant and eager pursuit 
of which modified Ste rling’s skeptici ism ; 
so that, in 1833, he turned his thoughts 


towards the church, and in 1834 was or: | 


dained “deacon” at Chichester, and became 
curate of Herstmonceaux. In this post 
tion he remained eight months, Too 
late, although quickly, Sterling has found 
out the truth. In June, 1834, he was 
in September he hae misgiv- 
ings; in February following he quits it; 
and the greater part of the rest of his Jife 


is “a laborious effort of detail to pick 


99 


the fragments of it off him. 
It is evident that Sterling was no thirk- 

He ran into every new idea as aT 
fugee from some present annoyance of in 
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nate argument or health. So as he got| 
rid of the present, to a great extent 
he seems to have been satisfied, never | 
thinking on the prospect of what he was | 
rushing into. THis college harangues were, | 
no doubt, well meant; but we see the| 
leading idea was to annul the present in | 
its ways and means, and create them) 
a better. His joining the Spanish ex-| 
pedition was an enthusiastic effort to step 
into to-morrow, to make a to-morrow. | 
His listening to Coleridge, because it 
promised something, gave nought but pre- | 
sent admiration, which weakened; and | 
then his rush into the arms of mother 
church, after proclaiming her dishonored 
—becoming a “black dragoon,” one of) 
the evil legion of toryism, after all his | 
radicality. It could not remain long on him; | 
nothing ever did that was of the day. He) 
went into it heart and soul, as was his wont | 
at first, “ continually devising some fresh 
scheme,” says Mr. Hare, “ for improving 
the condition of the parish,” &c. 

Sterling we believe to have been emi- | 
nently and truly religious, as we believe 
all inquirers to be. What do they seek | 
for? Surely not to act wrong; and if 
they want to base truth, or faith, no 
reason, and not superstition, how rauch | 
more sublime, intellectual, and everlast. | 
ing is it! Had he followed up his youth. | 
ful anxieties on this head, Sterling would | 
have eased his heart and brain, by coming | 
to some conclusion. He would have ar-| 
rived at truth, had he turned his back on | 
cant; and the English upholders of hy-| 
pocrisy and cant would have had better 
grounds for their abuse, and no grounds | 
for their pity. He naturally did not be-| 
lieve in shams or hypocrites, and could 
hot steadily espouse what he did not be- | 
lieve. He himself has written : “Those 
who deride the name of God are the most | 
unhappy of men, exceptsthose who make | 
4 trade of honoring Him.” Not believing | 
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faith, and that particular espousal, are just, 
manly, and interesting. Mr. Hare and 
the author of the “Gallery of Literary 
Portraits” try to excuse the “ uncertainty 


| . ae * ” oO . : 
| of the theological views” of Sterling, as if 


the inquiry after truth needed any excuse. 
Such men, no doubt, look upon the En- 
glish church establishment, which makes 
millions of people, who don’t believe in it, 


| pay for the lazy support, and give “ horse- 


meat and man’s-meat” to its “ black dra- 


|goons,” as a wise and truly God-made 


institution. It is almost bey md our faith 
to believe that they conscientiously be- 
lieve it, or that any men presuming, (and 
there isa good deal of presumption in the 
literary portrait painter,) to even, a small 
amount of the present day’s wordly sense, 
could believe it. We are rather inclined, 
that through cowardice to ruin their pros- 
pects, as Shelley did, they rather bask in 
the cant and pick up all the “pay and 
rations,” their accession or silent assent to 


\the “black dragoon” guard is sure to 


bring. They support the hypocrisy, be- 
cause they live by it; but suppose they 
had to pay for the support of the Jewish 
synagogue in London, which has of late 


| drawn forth so much discussion in parlia- 


ment, (as to the perfect freedom of its 
members,) and see how would they feel. 
No doubt, the bearded race would have 
to pack up their “ old clo’s,” or be finally 
extirpated at the point of crozier and mi- 
tre. Sterling needs no excuse. He lived 
eight months to see his folly, and that is 
his best defence. And though he did not 
‘arry out the ideas with which he started, 
believed to the last the intrinsic truth of 
them : circumstances had “ scotched, not 
killed” them. And he is not the only 
spirit, naturally enthusiastic, that has been 
chilled, chained and unpurposed, by the 
sensitiveness, or too quick-brainedness of 
itself. Nature’s laws are alike throughout 
its vast care. There are boiling combus- 


in the “ trade,” he could not espouse it ;| tions, Cotopaxi and Vesuvius men, as well 
and ifhis happiness depended on his not | as severe Alpine and Andean humanities, 
deriding God, he should have been happy.| Sterling was a combustion—a Cotopaxi- 

€ was constitutionally religious, and|man, throwing out smoke, flame, roast- 
only was disgusted with the means, not | ed fish, and boiling water; but these va- 
the end. The “ aberration,”—as Carlyle| rious untimely belchings weakened his 
justly terms his curate-fancy, which led | grand purposes; and in this book, Carlyle 
him blinded into such a rash act, he be-| seems like the loftier Chimborazo looking 
wails during his life as does Carlyle, whose | down on the fitful sputterings of the smaller 
°pions on the subject-matter of his |combustible mound. 
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PARLOR PERIODICALS.* 


Ovr sister city of Philadelphia has long | 
been famous for the number of family 
newspapers and pictorial magazines which | 
she annually pours forth over the country | 
in regularly increasing supplies. In this | 
peculiar line of production, she has far out- | 
stripped the united forces of New-York 
and Boston, and has displayed a fecundity | 
of story-telling and essay-writing un-| 


equaled, we venture to say, by any other | 


community in existence. Nor do her| 
powers appear to be in the least impaired | 
by the strains to which they have so long | 
been subjected. On the contrary, the last 
year has witnessed the birth of several | 
new hebdomadal candidates for the popu- 
lar eye—warranted unexceptionable in all 


particulars, and capable of being intro- | 


duced with safety into the bosom of every 
American family. These and similar un- 
dertakings have, without question, been | 
stimul: ited into existence by the marvel- 
lous success of the renowned Triad of pub- 
lications which we have quoted at the} 
head of this article, and to which we pro- | 
pose to devote a few of our pages. For! 
we think that “Graham, Godey and Sar- 
tain,” each in its own words, “ The re- 
secognised organ of American Intellect,” 

and “st: anding in combined union at the 


head of our parlor literature, are, in sober | 
It | 
may be doubted whether’ any magazine in | 
the world, excepting the gigantic monstro- | 


verity, worthy a moment’s attention. 


sity of the Harpers—of which, with certain 


other like enterprises, we hope to speak in | 


a coming number—has as large a circu- 
lation as any one of the three ; and there 
are certainly none that are so constantly 
and noisily paraded before the public. A 
year or two since, the proprietor of “ Go- 
dey” 
one hundred thousand copies of a single 
number of that magazine. 


“ Graham.” Mr. Sartain cannot be far)! 
behind his competitors, although, on this! 


announced the sale of no less than | 


point, we do not profess to be informed, 
jut if we consider the number of readers 
to which each copy of one of these maga- 
zines finds its way, and multiply this 
amount by twelve, and afterwards by 
'three, we shall arrive at a pretty exact 
| estimat > of the literary influence which is 
exerted by these gaudy monthlies. An 
| extensive influence of some kind must 
surely be exercised by any description of 
periodicals, whose combined circulation is 
| perused more oo seven millions of times 
in a single yea 
| In proceeding with a review of these 
| magazines, we shall permit their prospec. 
ituses to say whatever they have to ad- 
vance in behalf of their claims on public 
patronage. Neither shall we venture to 
| deny any amount of popular estimation 
| that may be claimed for them, since it is 
| very evident that m: ugazines will not con- 
|tinue to sell as these have sold, unless 
j thay ¢ are attractive to a pretty numerous 
|class of readers. And we are only sorry 
‘that we are unable to present in these 
sheets a copy of the symbolic figures, and 
| the portly capitals, with which the pages 
|of “Godey, Graham and Sartain” are 
severally adorned. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book thus announces 
itself : 


“* Godey’s Lady’s ag ! Literary and Picto- 
rial. The Book of the Nation and Arts U ee 
lof America!! This work is conducted at an 
annual expense of over $100,000, paid scale 
| artists, mechanics, and the women of our coun- 
try. The ‘ Lady’s Book’ is now in the twenty- 
second year of its publication by the same pub- 
'lisher—a fact unprecedented in the history of 
any American magazine. Nothing but real w orth 
in a publication could be the cause of so pro- 
longed an existence, especi: ally in the literary 
world, where everything is so evanescent. Hun- 
dreds of magazines have been started, and, after 


Some such | 
announcement as “70,000 copies sold !” | 
has often met our eyes in the cover of | 


——<— 


* Godey’s Lady’s Book: L. A, Godey. Sartain’s 
Union Magazine of Literature and Art: Jobn ! Sartain 
& Co. Graham’s Magazine: Geo. R. Graham. Phi 
ladelphia, January, 1852. 
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a short life, have departed—while the ‘ Lady’s | “G. P. R. JAMES, 
' ° gaa 
Book’ alone stands triumphant, a proud monv- | ; < : : 

. + ‘ . ‘ \ > 7 : - 
ment reared by the ladies of America asa testi-| The original novel written by this accom 
mony of their own worth. We do not ask the | plished writer for ‘Graham’ will be commenced 
public to take solely our own statement, but we | 1 the January number, and will be found to be 
annex a few, a very few, of the notices that we | °n€ Of the most entertaining of the many 
have in hand from the cotemporary press of the | °mances by this universally popular author. 
day.” ‘* Splendid and Costly Engravings.—In the de- 


<i | partment of Art, Graham’s Magazine has always 

With such readers as do not understand | been celebrated. The excellence and beauty of 
the actual value of magazine puffs, the | its pictorial appointments far surpass the usual 
forthcoming “ notices by the press of an * the Monthly ae oo 
(ee at ae ol sdly | Very finest and most expensive efiorts of the firs 
Godey's Lady s Book’” will undoubtedly artists of Europe and knowin grace the work. 
exert a great influence, | No indifferent or inferior designs mar its beauty : 
q| but all that taste can suggest or capital com- 


— “No man, woman or child ‘can rea : . . 
mand in the way ot elegance, is to be had in the 


‘Godey’s Lady’s Book’ without feeling ennobled ' f this M pe a aes 
and improved.” | yearly volumes of this Magazine,” &c. 
— “The utmost that art in its highest per-| The Prospectus of Sartain’s Magazine 


ion cé , is now lavished on this work.” | 4:— . = 

Sepeiee cats io, 8 ished on this work.” | differs very little from the above, and we 
— “For the sake of the future happiness of | ; ? 

our kind, we wish every female in Canada was | Presume that our readers have already had 


areader of ‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book.’ ” }enough of such fulsome self-gratulations, 
— “A lady’s parlor cannot be ornamented | and have begun to feel apprehensions lest 

. , 2 , ‘ . 7? , Mn ot . e 
more richly than by the ‘ Lady’s Book.’ In fact, | 9 body of mortal publishers may not be 


no parlor is complete without it.” : ; eS Pete eee 
— “ We invite all who are desirous of seeing able, in the prosecution of their designs, to 


the greatest work of the day now published— | come up to the lofty and high-sounding 
the ‘ Lady’s Book’—to call at our office.” |phrase of their manifestos; or, in other 

— “*‘Godey’s Book’ ranks A No. 1 among the | words, that Messrs. Godey, Graham, and 
|Sartain, may not, after all, be able to per- 
The reader will please note the daring | form all that they promise. 


literati of the land.” 


impersonation attempted by this enthusi-/ Such apprehensions are not groundless, 
astic admirer of Mr, Godey’s periodical. The literary character of these Magazines, 

— “No just idea can be formed of this mag- | in the first place, is of a very unequal na- 
nificent work without ocular inspection.” |ture—more often below par than above. 

And lest we should presume from these | In the prospectus of each periodical we are 
dazzling panegyrics “that the ‘Lady’s/assured of the constant contributions of 
Book’ is intended merely for the amuse-| such writers as Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
ment of a class, and that it does not enter | and Irving ; but if we are sufficiently cre- 
into the discussion of those more import- | dulous to believe that we shall often have 
ant questions connected with the realities | the pleasure of renewing our acquaintance 
and the duties of life which every well | with these authors in the pages of “ Gra- 
informed woman, mother and daughter, | ham” or “ Godey,” we shall be sadly dis- 
should be acquainted with,” we are fur-| appointed. But instead of the masculine 
ther assured, that constant care will be|and forcible articles, whether prose or 
taken “to combine, in the pages of the | verse, which we might expect from sources 
‘Lady’s Book,’ whatever is useful, what-| like these, we are treated with a dish of 
ever is elevating, whatever is pure, digni-| literature for which we can devise no 
fied and virtuous in sentiment, with what- | name, and from which sensible men turn 
ever may afford rational and innocent| away in disgust, wondering that anything 
amusement,” |so inferior can commend itself, or be com- 

The proprietor of “Graham” appears | mended, to the notice of sensible women. 
to be equally well satisfied with his enter- | Stories of fashionable life, the most insipid 
prise, of themes—dilute, emasculate, and robbed 

“The well established character of Graham’s| of what point they might otherwise pos- 
Magazine, as the leading American Monthly, ren- | sess by the constant and strained endeavors 
in it unnecessary to set forth its merits in each) of their authors to keep within certain 

curring Prospectus. It has won its way, after | limits prescribed by false notions of re- 


years of success, to the front rank among its | ow Lest hich 
rivals, and is now universally conceded to be the | finement and delicacy—stories in whic 


Best American Magazine. heroines are always angels, men either 
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Adonises or Calibans, life always a ball- | 
room, and in which flirtations and mar- | 
riages are represented as the great ends 
of ‘existence—this i is not the kind of liter- | 
ature to improve us in taste, morals, or 
manners—to furnish our minds with satis- 
fying pabulum, or to lead us to a just ap- | 
preciation of what is good or bad in books 
and society. That we are not speaking 
too strongly, any candid reader will ad- 
mit, who has had | fortune to pick up 
one of these periodicals of a spare hour 
when nothing else was to be had, or has 
been seduced into buying one by some | 
blatant advertisement or ” offici ious book- 
seller ; and who has supped his fill of its | 
wordy contents. For who that has eve r| 
read a copy of a Philadelphia Monthly 
from the beginning to the end, including | 
sonnets by “new contributors,” stray | 
fragments of some lumbering novel, by | 
G. P. R. James, and stories about the ines- | 
timable Rupert ‘De Lacy and the charming 
Glendora Fitz-Melville, by any one of a 
dozen Misses, with an alliterated signa. | 
ture, can forget his disgust at such an un- | 
savory banquet, and his wonder that it| 
should be relished so exceedingly ay such | 
a large number of his fellow-beings ? 

Truly, story-writing, as it is practised 
by the ‘contributors to the Triad of Phila- 
delphia Magazines, has fallen into very bad 
hands ; and we are afraid that the manu- 
facture of essays and biographies is in 
danger of a similar misfortune. For, to | 





humor certain uneas y twinges of the liter- | 


ary conscience of the simp sle-minded pub. | 
lic, and to obviate any twaddling com- 
plaints that “Graham” or “ Godey 
seemed inclined to “comply with the su- 
perficial tendencies of the age,” these pub- | 
lishers have, no doubt, with the same 
immense expenses attendant upon the get- 
ting up of their fashion plates and magni- 
ficent engravings, secured the services of 
a competent force of heavy writers, se- 
lected from the “first living talent of 
Ame aT ic a, 
serve up any quantity of philosophy, his- 
tory, biography or criticism that may be 

called for. Particular attention is given 


by these literary luminaries, that nothing | 


of what they may elaborate shall be of 
immediate interest to anybody ; that they | 
shall say nothing that can shock the feel- | 
ings or disturb the ental equilibrium of 
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' 
biographies of Hannibal or of Socrates 


| ature ; 


i | selves in a style of writing, 


(January, 


their readers ; that they shall carefully ab. 
stain from the vulgar weapons of satire 
or ridicule in whatever controversies they 
may wage in the field of fashionable 
ethics; and that they shal] leave all ques. 
tions, no matter where they may have 
been found, in a state of sublime and ab. 
stract uncertainty. Such lively themes 
as the value of Hope, the worthlessness 
of Money, and the danger of Pride, may 
always be safely indulge din by a contri- 
butor to a Philadelphia Magazine. The 

+ as 


they are in no dz anger of conts 1ining per- 


| sonalities, are alw: ays acceptable material 


to be operated upon by a “ solid” writer 
for Godey. The Nationality of our Liter. 
The Past and the Future; The 
Ideal and the Actual ;—these, with others 

‘like them, are safe subjects, and are sure 
to appear at regularly recurring intervals 
| upon the | ages of the Philade Iphia Month- 


lies, set eS ‘tween those inev itab le stories of 


fashionable life, of which we have just been 
speaking ; probably with the intention of 
|sobering the reader from the tumultuous 
excitement into which he has been thrown 
by the perusal of the preceding article, 
and of preventing him from being too 
speedily engulfed in the ocean of romantic 
sple ndors that lies immedi: ately beyond. 
It will not be thought surprising if 
these efforts toward “ developing a heal- 
thy literature, free from the fripperies of 
modern periodicals,”—a consummation to 
| wards which each of the Philadelphia pub- 
lishers proclaims himself to be fast tend- 
manifest them- 
from which 4 
reader who has cultivated an acquaintance 
only with the more unpretending of au 


ing,—should sometimes 


‘thors in his mother tongue, starts back in 


The end 


‘the most unaffected dismay. 
which these worthy gentlemen of the 


quill propose to accomplish is one of great 
magnitude and moment ; and with the pe 
culiar materials at their command, and 


and prepare dat any time to| with their peculiar views for disposing of 


their forces, it is not strange that the pa 


|ges of their magazines should pre sent us 


| with some of the most unexampled con 
tortions of rhetoric and which i it 
‘has been our fortune to see in the course 
of our acquaintance with the E nglish lan- 
iguage. As we have never he ard of any 
j apologies being offered for liberties of this 


sense, 
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nature, we presume that none are intend- 
ed or needed ; and having a great faith in 


the literary judgment of such editorial ve- | 


terans as Messrs. Godey, Graham, and 
Sartain, we propose to append an extract 
or two taken hap-hazard from their peri- 
odicals, as examples of their discrimina- 


tive courage, and also as precedents for | 


any future transgressions of those laws 
which most of us have been unwisely 
taught to hold sacred. 


The first is a choice bit of metaphori- | 


eal Biography : 


‘‘The name of George Sand has become a fa- 
miliar one in our literary firmament; but, per- 
haps, a minority only of those who style them- 
selves either the censors, apologists, or admirers 
of this distinguished writer, are precisely certain 


of their intelligence with respect to the true | 


name, character, possibly the veritable sex of an 
individual who flashed, at least on the American 
public, with the suddenness, and something of 
the blaze, of a meteor. Would that truth might 
justify the assertion that the light as harmlessly 
faded away! Alas for the danger that the me- 


teor-visit communicated !—a moral contagion to 


the atmosphere, scorching, shriveling, blacken- 
ing the springs of thought and emotion, and en- 
grafting cancerous scions upon the very heart 
of virtue,” 


After reading the above, the reader will 
not be surprised to learn, that “the sur- 
roundings of her (George Sand’s) child- 
hood were exactly calculated to cast on 
the plastic material of an impassioned 
soul the foreshadowings of what she af- 
terward became.” For nothing can be 
impossible to a genius that can create 
“meteor-visits” capable of “seorching. 
shriveling, 


thought and emotion, and of engrafting 


cancerous scions upon the very heart of 


virtue !” 


The next extract is a very fair specimen 


of magazine philosophy ; butif any reader | ™°. a 
pny > J |a silent shadow seemed to fall upon their spir- 


of Graham has succeeded in reducing it to | 


sense, he has proved his capacity to thrive 
on more wholesome mental provender : 


“Thought, reasoning, perception and reflection 
are the products of the understanding alone 
Now, none of these have anything of impulsive- 
hess, propensity or desire, properly so called, in 
their nature ; only the qualities which they have 
can be increased by their own exertion, and they 


cannot become impulsive, or involuntary, or un- | 


governable, by any possible enhancement; for 
this would change their nature, which cannot 
be done, for another reason beside the incompe- 
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|tency of the cause in operation—a reason that 
| lies back of it in the constitution of things.” 


Trusting in the strength of the reader’s 
/nerves, we will now introduce a_speci- 
|men of fine writing,—which an irreverent 
| friend at our elbow declares to be nothing 
more or less than genuine “ highfalutin,” 
an epithet not found in Webster—of which 
no quantity is ever too great for the Phil- 
|adelphia magazine market. 


‘‘_Evening, and in the wane of the glorious 
summer-time. Was it the deep repose of the 
| hour—the beauty of the sunset—or the voice of 
universal nature calling to her children, that in- 
duced sweet ‘Ora Cameron to abandon the idea 
of her usual ride, and taking advantage of the 
freedom she enjoyed, walk abroad alone? We 
cannot say ; it might have been.” 


Here the reader very naturally inquires, 
which might it have been? But the au- 
thor of the above brilliant piece of sublim- 
ity seems unable to give the requisite in- 
formation. Let us go on. 


‘¢<T will go to dear Aunt Adelaide,’ murmur- 
ed ’Ora to herself ; and certainly her determina- 
tion was formed in excellent time, for, at this 
moment, a slight rustling in the underwood at- 

| tracted her attention, and St. Auburn bounded 
to her side. His careless student’s costume was 
well adapted to his lithe and graceful figure, 
and Glendora may be pardoned the glance of 
pride with which she greeted him, when, spring- 
ing over the rustic seat, he flung his light ‘ Som- 
brero’ at her feet, and, with all the passionate 
rapture of his enthusiastic nature, folded her to 
his wildly-throbbing bosom. The half-scornful 
smile which usually lingered on his finely-cut 
lip, and formed the only shade upon his proud 
and glorious beauty, had given place to one of 
glowing tenderness; the sunshine nestled lov- 
ingly amid the rich masses of his waving hair, 
and his deep eyes seemed to throb and glow like 
two blue waves at midnight rolling, and like 
them, too, each liquid orb detained a star. Af- 
ter a long and whispered conversation, during 
| which the young enthusiast poured out afresh 
the story of his love, and his ambitious dream, 


its. ‘“[ cannot forget that we part to-night, 
sweet ’Ora,’’ said St. Auburn; “see what I have 
brought you as a remembrance,”’ and he drew 
some shining substance from the inner lining of 
his vest. She started involuntarily as he placed 
it in her hand, for, in so doing, he drew from its 
sheath of richly-chased silver, a small Italian sti- 
letto of exquisite workmanship. Upon the han- 
die, which was a golden serpent’s head, with 
eyes of flaming ruby, were inscribed the names 
of Glendora Cameron and Paul St. Auburn; and 
|in the keenly glittering blade which he held up 
| for her inspection, she read the words ‘ Blue as 
| thine eyes ; true as thine own tried heart.’ ” 
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One other extract must satisfy us: 


‘“* A figure of medium height, but whose per- | 


fect symmetry and finely developed proportions 
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of American intellect,” and the “ expo. 
nents of our national taste?” Are we to 
be ever insulted by such pretensions, and 


made it appear somewhat taller; and whose|@re our remonstrances to be always 


gracefully voluptuous contour well became the 
drapery of snowy brocaded satin which fell | 
around it in heavy waves of silver. Features of | 
chiseled alabaster, and a cheek over which no | 
truant tint was ever seen to wander, were yet 
softened, humanized, as it were, by the shadow | 
of a fading smile which lingered round the curv- 
ing lip, and dreamed far down in the liquid 
depths of those unfathomable eyes. Long heavy 
ringlets which might shame the raven’s lustrous 
hue, shaded a haughty brow, and almost con- 
cealed the ivory shoulders and slender waist | 
round which they floated; while the whole ex- | 
pression—form, face and costume—was what 
the Queen of Winter might have envied, so 
coldly proud, and proudly radiant. 

** * You have been lavish of your smiles to- | 
night, lady-queen,’ said Lyttleton Melbourne, 
‘and I would fain be jealous. Can you spare | 
me half an hour for a promenade, or must I lead | 
you into the dancing saloon!’ The proposal | 
was just what ’Ora could have wished ; turning | 





silenced, by the overwhelming arguments 
furnished by press notices and mammoth 
subscription lists? Is there no prospect 
that any thing better can succeed in find- 
ing readers, or in maintaining a creditable 
existence by the side of these unworthy 
periodicals? Are we to believe that 
these magazines will never be called on to 
reform; that diminishing subscription 
lists will never be a cause of frightening 
them into propriety; that good authors 
will never contribute to their pages but 
from the sheer necessity of selling their 
manuscripts somewhere ; and shall always 


|mention with a blush the companionship 


into which they thus find themselves 
thrown; and that, through their instru. 
mentality, a host of bad writers will never 





to her lover with a bewitching smile, her bright | cease parading themselves before the 
eyes grew tender, and she answered, ‘AnY| public, pocketing both their praise and 
where you please.’ ” ec ae : > : . ‘ 
their money to the exclusion of more de. 
We must positively break off here. | serving men, whose only fault lies in 
We cannot encourage any intimacy with | the possession of good sense, and in the 
young ladies of such a prepossessing ap-| lack of mendacious assurance ? 
pearance and accommodating disposition} We own that we are speaking strongly 
as are displayed by the lovely Glendora ; | —-perhaps too strongly—on a subject which 
and we are afraid that if our readers|many of our readers will be disposed to 
should hold further converse with such| regard as insignificant, and unworthy of 
sublimated literature as the above, their| serious consideration. But between pi- 
tastes would become far too delicate to| rated magazines on the one hand, and 
endure the homely repast for which we | the Philadelphia magazines on the other, 
are soliciting their present favor. |our periodicals of a more sensible and 
But, speaking soberly, for what earthly | masculine stamp are in danger of going 
purpose is all this trash written? What/|down altogether. It appears as if the ma- 
motive have publishers in buying it, and |jority of readers had no time for any 
what hours can be spared by even the|thing beside the lightest of stories or 
most vacant minds in reading it? Is|sketches. Labored and more valuable 
there no market for sensible and intelli-| articles are pronounced tedious, and find 
gible writing, that men and women must|no market with publishers, and no favor 
devote themselves to the composition of| with the public. And it unfortunately 
such ridiculous nonsense? Is it, indeed,| happens, that with very many of those 
true, that periodicals filled with these ex-| whose literary appetites are masculine and 
travagant perversions of literature shall|sound, the reputation of these noisy 
number, each its seventy-five or one} monthlies extends to all our American 
hundred thousand subscribers, shall be! periodicals, and thus precludes the more 
regularly taken and read year after year | deserving from coming within the reach of 
by well-informed families, shall be suf-/ that attention, which, if once obtained, 
fered to form the literary taste of our|they might reasonably expect would be 
young men, and to a greater extent, that ‘continued. Nor is it a relieving feature 
of our women ; and shall, Heaven save the | of the case, that nothing in the shape of 
mark ! be puffed by their proprietors, and|an American magazine can hope to suc 
quoted by the public press, as the “ organs! ceed without being profusely and gaudily 
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embellished ; without it can boast in every | vals infinitely in the shade. And so, from 
number of two or three steel engravings, | a very obstreperous ambition, each of these 
a fashion plate or two, and an infinite| publishers interlards his magazine with 
number of wood cuts. | bad cuts and worse letter-press, of which 
This feature of embellishments, espe-|the sole argument is tape, lace, riband, 
cially as displayed in the Philadelphia | and silk—all merged in the comprehensive 
monthlies, is as ludicrous as it is morti-| title of Fashion. It has never been our lot 
fying to our notions of what is fit and) to meet with one of these cuts that was 
proper. No one, of course, ever finds | not intensely vulgar, and_we have often 
fault with well-executed engravings of|remarked them as being indecently and 
suitable subjects, whether they are por-| shamefully loose. If any of our readers 
traits, landscapes, or the suggestions of a/ wish to see fashion plates meriting, be- 
well-ordered fancy. Norare we prepared yond all others, the epithets of mean 
to say that such embellishments would be and common, they have only to look at 
out of place in the majority of periodicals, | the first pages of “Graham” and “ Go- 
although they should always be very|dey,” for January, 1852. That of ‘ Go- 
sparingly employed. At all events, wher- dey” is especially despicable. 
ever they are used they should be execut-| Then, too, the “ magnificent engravings 
ed in the very best style, and should) that adorn our monthly issue !” exclaims 
harmonize with the text which they ac-| one of these Philadelphia publishers, “ Do 
company. Nothing else, we submit, can | we not encourage art, by causing so many 
be tolerated. As for fashion plates, when | engravings to be printed? And are not our 
bound between the covers of a periodical, | intentions really meritorious?” We must 
they are simply ridiculous. The man has| reply by a negative. 
yet to live who shall discover the con-| It is necessary, of course, that Mr. Go- 
nection between fashion and literature. If dey or Mr. Sartain should print every 
the publisher of a periodical finds it ne-| month as many steel and wood engravings 
cessary to acquaint his lady readers with | as either of his rivals. In each magazine, 
the style of a new head-dress, or with/ accordingly, there appear, monthly, three 
some recent and important discovery in| or four steel plates, and a greater or less 
the art of tying a riband, good taste | number of wood-cuts. Now, although the 
would not prohibit him from printing his| receipts of our Philadelphia friends are by 
information on a separate sheet, with) no means small, they are not large enough 
suitable illustrations, and including it in| to warrant the monthly execution of so 
the same wrapper with his magazine. | many first-rate engravings as their present 
But we leave it with our readers to deter-|/ number of poor ones. A really good 
mine, if a fashion plate is not always an| steel engraving would cost “Graham” 
obnoxious intruder among the leaves of a| more than all the engravings in any one 
periodical; and if his ideas of harmony | number of that periodical yet published ; 
and fitness do not always receive a severe | and two or three such would effectually 
shock when he encounters upon the next| absorb its profits. And as each periodical 
page to some pleasing literary effort—and | is obliged to publish three or four every 
Pleasing literary efforts are sometimes | month, it falls back on second-rate designs, 
found in company with fashion plates—| second-rate artists, and oftener than it 
the stiff, doll-eyed wooden figures of the | would like to confess, on second-hand plates. 
latest mode, bringing him down at once|The same picture, too, is often called on 
from any higher emotions to which he} to do double or threefold duty. Thus, we 
may have been raised, to the contempla-| have seen a plate, entitled “ The Young 
tion of sach ineffable trifles as accompany | Bride,” metamorphosed, in the course of a 
descriptions of cape, corset, or petticoat ?) month or two, into “ The Young Mother,” 
But their fashion plates are the chief|and again appearing as “The Soldier’s 
glory of the Philadelphia magazines.| Widow.” “Filial Constancy” will some- 
Graham promises to eclipse Godey in the| times reappear as “ Maternal Devotion ;” 
accuracy of his millinery details ; and Sar- |“ The Roman Soldier” has been known to 
tain assures us, that in faithful engravings | change his colors, and become a “ Knight 
and descriptions, he will leave both his ri-/Templar;” and the same figure has been 
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successively a Mary, a Madonna, and a 
Saint Cecilia. Old ornithological plates 
revamped, the veterans of forgotten An- 
nuals, importations of well-saved remnants 
from London publishing houses—such are 
the not uncommon sources whence speci- 
cimens of “ National Art” issue to the en- 
raptured suhecribere to a fashionable mag- 
azine. It would be strange, indeed, if 
good engraving rs should adorn a magazine 

whose claims to public regard lie in the 

quantity rather than the quality of what 

it issues ; and whose subscribers are satis- 

fied, provided they receive a square | yard 

of illustration with eve ry number of their 

accustomed periodical. 

But we are running beyond our limits. 
But W hile we have said more on the subject 
of our parlor periodical literature than we 
intended, we do not feel that we have 
wasted words on au unworthy subject. 
The magazines of which we have been ! 
speaking, present an anomaly in literature 
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‘Doc on my cat! ef thar haint beer 
bar about, ye can take my hat. 
“ How do you know, Joe 

“* Know —just you aah that musca- 
dine vine, whar one of the varmints been 
a lappin’, and look at the sign on that tree, 
and on the ground.” 

[ looked, and as Joe said, there was sign 
enough. ‘The bark of the tree that sup- 
ported the grape vine, was marked with 
vine it- 
very in- 
wont 


the bear’s claws; and, as for the 
self, it had been subjected to the 
genious operation which bears are 
to perform, when they wish a 
the fruit, and is effected by climbing well 
up the tree, then crawling out upon a 
limb, and slipping off, legs extended, 
spread-eag'e fashion, bringing vine, grapes, 
and all with him, in his facile decensu. 
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which is fast becoming a rule. While we 
ascribe to their conductors great energy, 
and a peculiar facility for successfully 
- ating upon the pockets of the people, 
we may be permitted to doubt whether 
their labors are prompted by a love for 
literature, and whether they are not con. 
scious that they are debasing the popular 
taste. From the vantage ground they 
have gained, nothing would be easier for 
them than to promulge a literature that 
would taste and encourage 
good writers ; but, with their present pros 
perity, it is a question if they will care to 
accustomed ways; to 
plates, bad engrav.- 


foster good 


from thei 
from fashion 


deviate 
desist 


ings, and unnatural stories ; and instead of 


such innutritious food, to supply their 
readers with that stronger and more health- 
ful sustenance which they so much need, 
and which enough of our own writers 
could be found to supply. 


H, 
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AND SNAKE. 





His | 


lan to strip the gr ape from. the 
vine is simple, but effective. He twists 
his tongue —as long, as rough, and as po 
tent as that of a maiden-shrew—around 4 
portion of the vine, and drawing it down, 
grapes, leaves, bugs and worms, at oné 
teel swoop, enter into his capacious maw 

But, Stop one moment. Let us give the 
reader an inkling of who we were, and 
what we were about. 

Joe Hough, and the reader’s humble 
servant, made up the party, and a part] 
that would have attracted rather more at 
tention had they appeared in Broadway, 
accoutred as they were, than, perhaps, 
might bave been agreeable to them. Jo 
| was in full Texas rig: a bronzed face that 
| would not have dis graced Captain Cook 
|when his first voyage round the world 
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was ended, beams forth from beneath the 
overshadowing of a home-made palmetto 
hat, whose style and general appearance 
gave proof that Genin had not been about 
in that region lately ; a pair of cottonade 
pants, that owed their existence entirely 
to Joe’s industrious wife, who had spun 
the cotton, woven the yarn—in fine, done 
everything that had been done to call 


them inte being, with the sole exception 
of making the buttons, and they evidently 
came from the far quarters of the globe— 
fastened round the waist with a greasy 
leather belt, and terminating somewhere 
near—but not quite effecting a junction 
with—a couple of particularly greasy moc- 
“asins—these, with a very coarse artic le, 
which Mrs. Trollope insists upon it, is 
known among our ladies as “a pillow 
- comp leted the outer man. ‘The 
party’s dress bore a striking resem- 
» to ‘that of the former, except that 
id, perhay s, a shade more of preten- 
sion, and that a red sash, in lieu of the 
leather belt, girded the waist. 

Speaking of Joe’s w ife reminds me, very 
na turally, of the woman herself; and as 
the lady had some peculiar accomplish- 
ments of her own, [ may as well, en pas- 
sant, say a word or two of them. A sal- 
low face, with no very striking features, 
save a pair of small, but brilliant, black 
eyes, and lips as expressive of firmness as 
those of the elder Brutus; a head of sun- 
burnt hair, whose original hue would have 

extremely difficult to discover, so 

-beaten and discolored had the 

ry covering become ; a neck ry 
g nor short, adorned by a string of g 

eads ; a very plain dress coat. pe 

3 it—innocent of any attempt at or- 
hament—made, Heaven knows in what 
lashion, and only remarkable for economy 
in material—both in quantity and que lity, 
the ground-work of the structure being of 
her own manufacture; a pair of hands 
evidently ignorant of idleness, and of feet 
tanned by exposure, and, eXce pt upon oc- 


i 
} 
j 


teri 


“asions of unusual moment, guiltless of 


any covering, save that which nature had 
ven, and sun and cite impressed, were 
the external characteristics of the woman. 
: Her gift of apeeah. was limited; her 
that Words blunt, but to the point; her only 


‘ook 
0% Be Mission evide ntly being to milk the kine, 
ond and to p 


of her hu sband and children. Whether 
she exhibited any signs of woman’s na- 
ture, when in company with her own sex, 
I know not; but, in her own home, I 
never knew her to smile, to attempt a 
jest, to tell a tale, or even ask a question, 
unless it were a matter of oe » and 
imperative necessity ; forshe nt through 
her daily round of duties chi a and 
bore the life of ha lship, danger, and ex- 
posure, which all pioneers must 
without a murmur. She had nev 

any other. In accomplishments, she 

ride a horse admirably, shoot a rifle 
more truly than Joe—smoke a pipe, mas 
ticate the weed, and, at a pine h, manag ef 
little snuff, if it were offered her. 

One day Joe and I, on returning from 
one of our expeditions, found her sitti 
on the door sill very quietly smokin 
pipe. “All right?” asked Joe, as 
appr ached the door. The lady drew the 
pipe from her mouth, and pointed to some- 
thing dimly visible in the interior of the 
cabin, which, upon examination, proved 
to be the skin of a huge panther, shot and 
skinned by her own ready hands. Upon 
inquiry, she informed us, with more than 
Spartan brevity, that “the boys see the 
varmint nigh the house. She called the 
dogs and tuk the gun, he tuk a tree, 
and she fetched him.” 

This was her second exploit in panther- 
killing during the four years of their pre- 
sent residence. 


Now for a countermarch. Joe and I, 
at the time of the commencement of my 
tale, were upon the banks of a bayou, in 
a very dense thicket, and intent upon dis- 
covering a ¢y press aie or grove of 
white oak, near enough the river to ad- 
mit of certain staves, shingles, &e. yet to 
my made, to be drawn to and rafted down 

and in pursuance of our quest, we have 
fallen upon the herein-before-mentioned 
‘be ar. sign. 

There could be no more timber-hunting 
that day ; fresh bear-sign, and that so near 
home, proves too mu h for Joe’s newly- 
born spirit of indust and fat bear-meat 
cot the better of staves a shi ingles with- 
out much of a st : 

Joe.” said I, “consider, man: here we 
are, not a mile from home, and. to turn 
back because you think that a bear has 


revare the meals and the c lothing | been about here lately! Why man, bear 
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are almost as plenty as ‘’possums’ in this 
confounded thicket.” 

“ Bar been about!” replied Joe, “ you) 
may swar to that; and he’s about yet, | 
lappin’ somewhar less nor sixty rod off, 
an as for its bein’ nigh the settlement, 
and most on the edge of the prairie ; that’s 
what I’m goin’ back for. The varmint 
knows the way out, and Yl just bet a 
hogshead of niggers he was one of the chaps 
that smashed up my corn crap. !’m bound 
to have him.” 

Now, as Joe was obstinate as a mule, 
and exceedingly energetic, industrious and 
persevering, when anything except pure 
work was to be done, | made a merit of 
necessity, resigning myself to the chances 
and mischances of a bear-hunt, with as 
good a grace as might be expected under 
the circumstances. 

The trail by which we had entered the 
forest was very tortuous, and Joe insisted 
that he knew where he was exactly, and 
could take a straight route home. So, | 
drawing his hack-knife from its sheath, he 
plunged into a dense cane-brake that 
adorned the bayou’s bank, and commenced 
cutting and carving a path in true back- 
wood style. I followed after him in In- 
dian file, aiding and abetting his rude at- 
tempts at road making whenever a mass 
of bull-briar or bamboo-vines, crossing 
and recrossing the cane, forming a natural 
fence impossible for animals, and but 
barely practicable to man, called for action 
on the part of self and hatchet. 

Fifteen minutes’ hard work brought us 
to the edge of the open forest, and we 
were pushing on at a great pace, when 


Joe suddenly came to a halt, motioning | 


me with his hand to imitate his example. 

Joe’s keen eye certainly has seen some- 
thing, and after peering at it a moment or 
so, he beckoned me to his side. 

Following the direction of his finger, I 
soon beheld, at the foot of a gigantic oak, 
a pair of those most hideous of all abomi- 
nable reptiles—Moccasin snakes, 

These were of unusual size, and ap- 
peared quite wide awake, which, for one 
of the species, is very uncommon. They 
usually seem to be stupified by their own 
venom, and never interfere with travelers’ 
rights unless a person should approach 
sufficiently near them to give him a snap, 
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and then, coward-like, slink into the un. 


| derbrush. 


Our snakes, however, were of different 
metal; and judging from their great size 
and unusual alacrity, probably the war 
chiefs of the tribe. With their heads and 
part of their bodies erect, their demoniac 
eyes glaring fury, and their bifurcated 
tongues darting in and out, they evidently 
meditated an attack. 

Stepping past Joe, I raised my hatchet, 
took deliberate aim, and blazed away. 
My shot was perfectly innocuous, for duck 
ing their heads, the hatchet passed over 
them, and then, as if animated by a com- 
mon impulse, they dashed at us. I beat 
an immediate retreat, being deprived of 
my only weapon, offensive or defensive ; 
and moreover, having always had implicit 
faith in the old proverb, touching “ fight- 
ing and running away,” in the hope of 
“living to fight another day.” 

Joe stood his ground like a man, and 
as the first snake approached, struck at 
his head with hisknife. I saw the motion, 
and immediately after heard him give one 
of those singular whistles or blows, like 
the sudden puff of a locomotive, which 
‘seem to belong to the African vernacular, 
|and to imply astonishment, wonder, and 
perhaps alarm. Joe immediately put his 
thumb in his mouth and jumped, evident 
ly thinking himself snake-bitten. 1 found 
a club ready for my purpose, and dis- 
patching our enemies in a hurry, turned 
to condole and assist poor Joe; but as! 
‘turned, beheld quite a stream of a very 
valorous and pugnacious variety of the 
hornet issuing from the ground, where Joe 
had made his late stand against the snakes 
Having no desire to complete the achieve- 
ments of the morning, by a Quixotic at 
tack upon the hornets, I made off for Joe, 
leaving them in full—if not quiet—pes 
session of the field. 

Joe stood sucking his thumb, occasion: 
ally stamping with pain and anger, like ® 
boy in the sullens, and it was some time 
before I could persuade him that he was 
the victim to no greater a calamity than 4 
hornet sting ; but when convinced of it, he 
gave vent to a profusion of strange back- 
woods oaths, which involved in one com 
/mon anathema all sorts of reptiles and i- 
sects, musquitoes, fleas and _horn-to 
being included in the general ruin. 
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It seemed that while sucking and exa-|inches in height, broad in the shoulders, 
mining his thumb, he, for once in life, had |loose about the hips, thin in the legs, 
his latter end brought clearly in view; | hands and feet of great size, hair as white 
and this circumstance, acting as a curb | as that of a modern Horace, eyes green as 
to his anger, bottled up a vast amount of|those of a cat in the dark, a face flabby and 
impiety, which escaped like the notes from | white, without expression, and a head as 
Munchausen’s horn, when the said whole- | full of emptiness as that horror which na- 
some fear was removed, | ture is said to entertain of a vacuum would 

After my irrate friend had somewhat | permit. He was a great braggart, a great 
cooled down, he turned his attention to | bore, and the great butt for the rough jokes 
the results which would indubitably fol-| of the whole settlement. Next on the list 
low our morning’s adventure. ‘It was! was a bulky, blundering son of Erin, who 
bad luck, swre,” he said, “to havea snake | was remarkable for nothing but his blun- 
attack you, and we should see more snakes | ders, and, as a proof of it, had, for the oe- 
than bears that day,” (which J thought | casion, divested his feet of a heavy pair of 
very likely,) “and maybe some of us|“ pot metal” boots, and invested ther in 
would get snake-bit for sartin.” \two old worn-out, slip-shod brogans, 

As if to strengthen Joe’s prediction, we | whose size proved, that huge as were 
killed on our homeward route, two ground | Moore’s feet, some one existed, or had 
and one large prairie rattle-snake, the death | existed, who could have given them large 
of each one eliciting from Joe the remark, | odds, and beat them. ‘T'wo brothers of 
“Dog on my cat, [’'d a swore it.” |Joe’s, Dave and Base, the missing Sam 

Arrived at the settlement, disappoint-| Ming, who had just made his appearance 
ment awaited us. Joe’s brother-in-law, | with the dogs, and quite a show of wild 
Sam Ming, had gone out turkey-hunting, | turkeys, and a venerable negro, in a re- 
and taken with him all the curs, which markable state of preservation, consider- 
alone are useful in turkey or bear-hunt-/| ing his age, completed our number. 
ing—all that is required in either case} “Massa Dave,” asked old Cesar, “aint 
being their noisy bark—and moreover, | a-gwain to fetch Bose along?” 
good dogs are very seldom trusted to en-| “No, indeed,” replied Dave. “ Shan’t 
counter with Bruin, their courage usually | have him spoiled for no bar.” 
proving fatal to them in such combats. | “Now, look yeah, Massa Dave,” per- 

Noon arrived, and with it the usual al-| sisted the negro; “ole Bose aint a-gwain 
lowance of broiled jerked beef, corn bread to get heself hurt vid no bar. Dese pups 
and coffee. One, two, three o’clock were | aint no count—dey dusnt know a bar from 
successively marked by the shadow in the two-yer-old—dey mus hab some one to 
doorway, but no Sam and no dogs. show em de way, and den dey kin do de 

Joe bore it like a martyr, amusing him- ‘zippin’ fas enuff.” 
self with his pipe and an occasional nap,| Joe and the others chimed in with Ce. 
until near sundown; and then saying, sar, but Dave was deaf to all entreaties, 
“Night with a moon in it was as good for and would not risk the life and limbs of a 
bar as sunlight,” he set about mustering dog “worth,” he said, “three cows and 
his forces, calves.” He had better have taken (old 

First in the ranks appeareda tall, lanky | A frica’s advice. 

Alabamian named Poke—six feet four 
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Tue nomination of a presidential can- 
didate by the Baltimore Convention has 
never been regarded with as much interest 


as now, when the nomination is consider- 


ed as equal to an election. ‘There is, 
therefore, the more danger of its being 
sought with dishonorable avidity; and 


consequently the greater necessity for the 
zealous vigilance of the faithful members 
of the party. 

Upon one point connected with the no- 
feel anxious to the 
keen solicitude its importance deserves, 
as absolutely controlling the election of 
the candidate. We desire to see it fairly 
pre sented for reflection b y the democratic 
press, and exposed to full discussion, lead- 

ng to definitive action upon it. 

We allude to the possibility of there 
being several local or sectional candi- 
dates before the Convention, who will 
ceive but little if any support 
their respective states; and, 
ly, without sufficient national reputation 
to receive the nomination; such candi- 
dates may, 


mination, we rouse 


consequent- 


nevertheless. bad e enough 
power to decide the con t, though they 

may withhold their action a a tacit 
understanding assures them that they will 
be provided for. The B iltimore Conven- 
tion, duly reflecting os this subject, will, 
we are sure, immediately upon its assem- 
bling, pass an emphatic resolu to the 
effect: That no man who has been put 


tion 


forward as a candidate before the Conven- 
tion. and receiving the vote of a state, 
shal] be considered eligible for any office 


either in the cabinet or out of it, under 
the ensuing democratic administration. 
We do not intend to make a charge 


against individuals, but we shall expect 


the members of the Convention to place 


the party upon an elevation which will 
effectually purify its candidates from eve1 
a suspicion of corruption, We urge them 


to the consideration of the flood-gates of 
iniquity opened by even the possibility of 


such arrangements between candidates ; 
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and to the candidates themselves, we 
suggest the indelible injury to which the 


reputation of a public man is liable, by 
the mere fact of f having such an accusa- 
tion standing against him. Whethe 
true, or not, the charge of corruption will 
always lie with some degree of credence 
against any who may become the 
pient of executive favor under such cir 
cumstances, 

As an instance, we refer to the unhap PY 
allegations a; gainst Mr. ( lay, originatit 
in the circumstance of his becoming Se- 
cretary of State, under John Quincy 
Adams, after hi: aving been himself a ¢: indi 
date for the office of President els the 
same election. A long political career of 
vast service to his party and his country, 
e ‘mbe llis hed by glowing 
quence, and dignified by the highest abili- 

only in the evening of his days 
Mr. Clay to clea 
This it is which has prevented 
although the idol of a large 
being President of th 


An illustrious warning t 
' 


reci- 


the most elo- 


ties, has « 
enabled r his fame of this 
ee 
Mr. Clay, 
from ever 
nited States 
lic men in either party 
man who has reached 
residentia] candidate, 
never afterwards allow himself to becom 
the mere representative of an administra- 
tion, and should resolutely refuse to #08 
mit partial friends or interested partis a 


the hig! 


position of P shoul 


to use him for any such purpose. In all 
cases, admitting the implication « of bar- 
gaining, we consider the successful candi 
date, and the man who receives. th 
appointment, and the adherents who 
support him for it, as alike subject to the 


worst s 

If, upon the 
several 
| egy should be presented for nomina 
tion, backed only by state preference, 
shall this local av: ailability become th 
subject of barter between inte rested par 
to the detriment of national 


SUS] ic ions. 
meeting of the Convention, 


candidates, or twenty if you 


tie S, 
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We say no. In the different capabili- 
ties of men, there are those who ean fill 
the circle of a city, but not of a county 
—of a county, but not of a state,—of a 
state, but not beyond. Let the man 
whose abilities and influence cannot ex- 
pand beyond his own state, remain the | 
property of his state, and let her employ 
his abilities as governor, senator or repre- 
sentative. 

It cannot be doubted but cases might 
arise of local combinations to bring for- 
ward an individual as the state nominee, 
in the certain knowledge of the impossi- 


| 


GENERAL FOOTE’S COMI 


: 
W 


Ir is one of the silliest hich ean 
be committed in politics, to provoke doubt 
in the justice or stability of your own po- 
sition, by continually requiring others to 
endorse it. ‘The compromise measures of 
last session were a final adjustment, not of 
the “slavery question,” which congress 
hever can adjust, or even have any right 
to meddle with, but as a final adjustment 
of the “ slavery agitation,” which the whigs 
and centralizing factions of the country 
had invoked throughout the states, and 
That agitation was 


eflectually suppressed in the walls of coli- 
” 


errors 


thrust upon congress, 


gress by the “ compromise measures, 
These measures simply declared the fact 
that negro servitude was and is a part of 
the arrangement on which the federal 
constitution is based, and that that arrange- 
ment must be carried out by the North. 
Even the North. by the compromise mea- 
sures, endorsed that original agreement, 
and agreed to carry out with honor the 
compact of the constitution. From last 
congress to this hour, no northern man has 
mooted the question in the federal legisla- 
ture, and the whole democratic party of the 
North are prepared to repress any attempt 
to revive the agitation in congress, and 
are equally prepared to sustain the in- 
terests and rights of the South at all ha- 
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bility of his receiving the national party 
nomination, but merely to enable his per- 
sonal friends to claim for him an executive 
appointment, and thus to bring themselves 
into power. By this manceuvre, while the 
pride of the state is openly flattered, she 
is cheated out of her national choice. 

In some instances, no doubt, the country 
might, by the adoption of the rule, be de- 
prived of the services of-valuable men: 
but better this, if it were a dozen of the 
best men in the country, than that impu- 
rity, or the suspicion of it, should attach 
to any of our statesmen. 


-ROMISE RESOLUTIONS. 


zards. Such, : 
the aim and the result of the compromise 
measures of 1850. 

There matters should have, in common po- 
licy—might have, in perfect safety, ended. 
But it neral Foote, a 
southern democrat, pledged to the prinei- 
ple that congress has no right to interfere, 
or even allude to the subject—returned, 
moreover, as senator to the federal legis- 
lature to prevent any such interference by 
that body in the institutions of the states ; 
and, ‘r, elected as Governor of 
Mississippi for his consistent conduct du- 

th, 


Ulic 


ifter years of agitation, was 


remained for Gen 


moreoy is 


ring Jast congress in it respect—it re- 
mained for him, we say, to declare by his 
act the compromise measures not final, 
not irrevocable; to thrust the banished 
agitation again upon the senate of the 
United States ; and to demand again an en- 
dorsement by it of the constitution, which 
none have questioned, of the rights of the 
South, which all have upheld, and of the 
honor of the Northern democratic party, 
which it is not fair, from what has passed, 
for any man to deny. Senator Foote, 
usually a wise and politic statesman, 
hitherto a very consistent democrat, has 
allowed himself to be misled in this matter, 
He has unwittingly, but not the less cer- 
tainly, acted upon whig principles, and 
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subserved whig designs, in again assu- 


ming for the senate of the United States 
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in congress by any party or individual. 


|The democratic party of the South are 


any power of endorsing, or non- endorsing, | determined to permit no interference with 


of approv ing 


, or non- -approving, the consti- | them. 


Similar resolutions to those of 


tution which is above it, and the rights of | General Foote have been already pro- 


the independent sovereignties above both | 
it and the United States. The senate and | 
the house of representatives have already | 
declared, each for itself, that they have no | 
right to interfere in this matter. That any 
individual senator should again thrust | 
upon the legislature a revolution, purport- | 
ing that it shall again say what it has’! 
said, is, to say the least of it, an injudicious 
waste of the time and of the energies of con- 
gress, We hitherto believed that the 
proposition of questions for debate, where 


no question existed, of mere formulas | 


for argument, where any argument was 


impossible, was a practice confined to the 


juvenile debating societies wherein our 
very young men endeavor to attain the 
faculty of endless talking. We trust we 
may not again meet it in congress ; 


wished that some kind friend had pointed 
out to him his error, end induced him, be- 
fore his departure from Washington, to 
withdraw his untimely resolution, 


subject to the successful 
which it has devoted its best energies. 
Now, however, as these resolutions must 
inevitably be disposed of, we shall watch 
with scrutinizing attention those who may 
desire to acquire needful capital, by irri- 
tating the South with the continued en- 
dorsement of an institution with which 
they have nothing to do; and with equal 
attention and much more pleasure, those 
who, regardless of mere senseless dema- 
gogism, will refrain from resolving that 
what were black and white twelve months | « 
back are black and white to-day, or that 
the constitution of the United States is 


still the identical constitution of the United | i 


States, or any similar merely popularity- 
hunting platitude. The democratic party 
of the “North and West are determined 
not to permit this matter to be revived 


j but, | 
for General Foote’s sake, we could have | 


and | 
spare the country further agitation of a| 
settlement of 


{posed in the democratic caucus of the 
|house, and were very properly voted 
down, because the representatives of the 
people are elected for the purpose of ful- 
filling the will of their constituents and of 
| the constitution, not of making a platform 
for the democratic party—that duty be- 
longs to the Baltimore Convention. If 
any ; southern democrat wishes a pledge 


‘from a northern brother, that he will sus- 


tain democratic principle and justice as 
laid down in the compromise measures, 
we doubt not the latter will give it, 
though we believe the South is perfectly 
satisfied with the pledges already SO pro- 
fusely given by the democratic state and 
county conventions throughout the North. 
While, therefore, we hope that at the ear- 
liest opportunity some southern senator, 
identified with the compromise measures, 
will move that the resolutions of General 
Foote be laid on the table or under it, we 
trust to see Governor Foote and his state- 
right opponents heartily uniting in the 
election of democratic delegates to the 
Baltimore Convention, there to assist 
in forming a platform for the whole de- 
mocratic party, without distinction of 
North and South, and for the nomination 
of candidates who, in future, shall evince 
the most profound ignorance as to the to- 
pographical bearing of that line of dis- 
cord known as “ Mason and Dixon’s 

That platform will, we trust, be a the 
time, not made up of the chaff of issues 
long since threshed and re-threshed of 
every grain of vitality. Platforms to be 
captivating, to be successful, must not 
only be just and democratic, but respond 
to the necessities of the present, and the 
impending necessities of the future. We 
are tired . platforms made up of the 
wrecks of a score of old ones, rickety, 
unsafe and eile Let us look forward, 
not backwards. 


us 
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Weester AND Patmerston.— The unkindest 
cut of all/—Said the fly to the wheel— 
“What an awful dust we do kick up Says 
the Courier and Enquirer, to its friends 1 
England, or the few even of them who know 
anything about it:— 

“Tord Palmerston’s retiring from the Eng- 
lish ministry appears to have excited very 
great attention in England; and speculation 
is rife, as usual, as to its cause. Now let us 
guess a little as to what it means. Two years 
ago, we were on the verge of war with Eng- 
land in relation to Nicaragua; but the public 
knew nothing of it. The question then was 
in London, whether Palmerston should, 
should not, retire, on the ground that he was 
so committed, that there could not p ssibly 
be a satisfactory arrangement with this coun- 
try in relation to the Afosquito question, if he 
continued in the Cabinet. We know more on 
thi s subject than it is prudent to write. Suf- 

it to say, that the attempt was made to 
wal : the Mosquito question with us, and still 
retain Lord Palmerston in the Cabinet. 
“Well, the attempt has failed, as it was pre- 
dicted it inevitably must do; and now, when 
demands of our administration, in con- 
nection with the Prometheus affair, are pre- 
sented in Downing street, the old question 
‘Shall we retain Palmerston, and go 
to war with the United States; or thrust him 
out, and preserve the peace of the world?” 
The decision has been in favor of peace, and 
Palmerston has retired.” 

Now, let us guess a little as to what all 
this means. 

It does not mean, does it, thatMr. Webster 
has been all the last two years a-kicking out 
Lord Palmerston from the English cabinet, 
and that, at the same time, he was so modest, 
and so self-sacrificing, as to present an exact- 
ly opposite idea, even to his supporters, of his 
intent and purpose in this transaction; offer- 
ing, to the same end, the most extravagant 
proofs of his consistence y? 

“Well, the atte mpt has fail -d, as it was pre- 
dicted it inevitably must do.” 


arises, —‘ 


phets of the event were not the friends or| 


Supporters of Mr. Webster, but republicans, 


journal to know. 


| Munoz, t { 
But the pro-| truest friend of the United States in that 


“We, too, know more on this subject than 
it is prudent to write,” just now, when our 
month’s Review has not room enough 
left. Nevertheless, it may be well to mention 
that, by the official organs of Mr. Webster, it 
was cotemporaneously with the above said, (it 
being utterly untrue,) that one of the last acts 
of Lord Palmerston was to ignore the firing 
on the Prometheus, and to declare his inten- 
tion of withdrawing from the Mosquito pro- 
tectorate, as he was by treaty bound to do 
long ago, had Mr. Webster showed any know- 
ledge of his business, or any consistency, or 
any honesty, or any fight—and (which is per- 
fectly true) that Mr. Webster, at the very 
same moment of time, not only did not re- 
sent the firing on the Prometheus, but by his 
official instructions to Commodore Parker re- 
cognised that very Mosquito protectorate, and 
directed American ships to aid in the collec- 
tion of duties levied under that protectorate 
by the British agent stationed in San Juan de 
Nicaragua, an American territory. It is very 
bad for servants to overdo their work. Mr, 
Webster lacks prudence---even a “ rascally 
virtue. 

We shall take the libe arty, shortly, of wri iting 
a little more on this subject than it is prudent 
for Mr. Webster or his semi-official Austrian 
Meantime, will either have 
the ae to inform us on two points, viz.: 
Why Mr. Webster withdrew a really Ameri- 

can at rn Nic: - ‘agua, on his advent to 
affairs—why he, Mr. W., seeing that war was 
inevitable there two years since, according 
to the rules of war and statesmanship, left 
that country for these two years without an 
American representative, without a sentinel at 
the post he knew to be threatened; and why, 
lastly, he, at the last — sent down a re- 
presentative, Mr. Kerr, who recognized the 
unconstitutional and anti-republican and Eng- 
lish “government” in Nicar agua, a was 
at civil war with the federation which has 
now in prison, (if he be not dead,) General 
he true republican, and the best and 


country ? 


We would like information on these points 


confident of the power, and rectitude, and | ——perhaps, too, we could give some informa- 


couras ve of 


the people, who foretold that Mr. 
Wi ebste r, for a. 


his course on this question of 


Mosqui to, would be kicked out of his cabinet, | Mr. Webster. 


tion. 
But the Courier and Enquirer is unkind to 


Does it mean to pretend to say 


and his cabinet with him—president and all. | that Mr. Webster, the honorable Secretary of 

























































has been all these two years playing 
false to Mr. Bulwer—‘ Sir Henry,” his per- 

nal friend, to whom he is personally in- 
debted for so many flattering speeches, and 
nothing else—Daniel Webster’s character is 
and has always been, at home and abroad. 
perfectly unimpeachable. 

At all events, Mr. Webster, through his 
Austrian official organ, informs us, that “ Two 
years ago, we were on the verge of war with 
England in relation to Nicaragua,’ 
Will Mr. We sbster a r his organ, be 

reveal to us wine ‘he has since done to 
meet this war, or to sustain 
ter and American rights ? 

it that since this casus belli, American citizens 
have been subjected to manipulation and 
and custody, by British negro police- 
men in that country, and American mail 
steamers fired into there, while, at the same 
time, casus belli did not come to a fieht 
ora “ --but the British have managed, 
without producing a casus belli with him, to 
claim, occupy, and control, the whole Atlantic 
coast of Central America, from Mexico to Co- 
lombia, that is, without a break from the north- 


to 


or why, in fine, is 


search 


the 
repro¢ oe 


ern boundary of Honduras to the southern 
boundary of Costa Rica. Do answer us these 
little questions. 

Mr. Webster did not kick out Lord Palmers- 


ton---not he. That plaster will not fit on 
the cut. Mr. Webster’s friends always, by 
way of apology, expose his sorest points. 


‘We know more on this subject than it is 
prudent to write.”---Of course you do. So 
do we---and, moreover, we mean, when occa- 
to incur the charge of want of pru- 
dence, and write it. 


sion suits, 


TO ENGLAND FROM THE 
Joun MitcHet.— 
produced 


great 


“ Becormna Lerrer 
‘eD States —LETTER O1 
stonishing what changes are 
1e political views and acts of some “ 
by the approach of a presidential 
Mr. Webster has been in office two 
» Irish state prisoners were in 
banishment in Australia during the same pe- 
riod; yet, up to the dawning of ’52, it seems 
that Mr. Webster was utterly unconscious of 
their existence. But lo! the election ap- 
proaches, and Mr. Webster suddenly wakes 
up—a Cag Mottle-holder” of his, from 
the state of Maine, Mr. Appleton, introduces 


diate smen, 
. : 
election. 


years, al nd t the 


the question to him, and begs for a begging 


-— 


letter to the En ‘acy, on their be- 


sh aristoct 





half. Mr. Webster answers, that he has “ al- 
ready addressed a letter to the American min- 
ister in England, and hopes for success.” 


Really, how good of Mr. Webster! Other 
oe have moved also on this subje ct— 
some with more Americ an spl irit-some with jus st 
as much; but as the matter is already in the 
hands of very different parties, we can afford 
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| prisoners 
| happen to have 


pleased 


American charac- | 
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Fillmore 
Americans 
Mr. Web- 
f of Irish pris- 
nan proved SO 
of American 

Besides, we 


Webste 
ministration just as the »y deserve. 
cannot afl ford to put muc h i in 


to treat Mr. and the ad- 


ster’s arduous sincerity on bel 
when the same sensi 
indifferent to the fate 
in Cuba and Spain. 
heard that, till a very lite 
period, Mr. Webster did not discover in him- 
self, neither did his friends for him, this re- 
publican chivalry for Irish in particular. 
sibly, Mr. Webster may have 
twelve months back, that th 
and their friends, were “ exceedingly 


oners, 


utterly 


SC 





ous men;” but, at that period, he was, we 
must allow, in the warmest and closest confi- 
dence of Mr. Bulwer, who would have been 
but too hap py to bear any begging letter Mr. 
Webster might have thought it Aad to ad- 
dress to the British government. Possibly, 
Mr. Fillmore personally may have still more 


recently declared, in Washington, that he 
could not interfere on behalf of these re} 
cans, and cited most politic precedents for 
indifference. But the election comes, an ! 
begging letters from all directi the Brit- 
ish queen and government,—and all to catch 
some Irish votes for the whi 


ms to 








These pauper candidates are S highly welcom 
to anything they can make of the dodge. B 
to all those whom it is hoped may be the eby 
influenced, we beg to say, that neither these 
exiles, nor their friends, desire, or will per 
mit, if the y can hel Ip it, any begging letter 
be addressed to the _ lish government on 
their behalf. We much mistake { se men 
they would accept of freedom as a gratuity 
or on any conditions whatever. 1 have 


held up their front like heroes—in the most 
unfortunate defeat, and in the cruellest perse- 
cution, they have consistently refused tos 
mit one h to the En: = 


eal from the ty 


: s nd it 
In¢ ongarcny, anu il 





their proper persons ap} 
of the oligarchy to the retribution of G 
and the vengeance of mankind. Is it { 


m bow? Th 
ie 


» to make the 


veaks for one, 


American republic 
fi lowing letter S} 
the first to suffer, and the most consistent ! 
publican among them. We print it for th 
benefit of our friends 
marking, that the crime for w , Mit 
el was recently arrested, was, it would 
that he had, with “ official | 
meet his wife and children 
of three years. We may hereafter refer 1 
fully to this matter. 

“ To the Editor of the Colonial Times, (Australia 

“ Launceston, 9th June, 1851. 


at a 


merely re- 


In Congress, 


’ ch Mi 


ave, gone t 


after a separatio! 


“Sir—I have just seen a paragraph in you! 


journal, commenting on the short interrupto! 


of my ‘comparative liberty,’ which has 0¢ 
curred at this place. For the kind feelng 
which prompted your remarks, accept ™) 
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j tion that the in- Wesster Acarn! 
Australian colonies should 


] has made a great spt 
En lat id to pardon t 
J 


rT 

o he banqt iet to Ko ith, in which he 

a must take the ‘com 

cuneGag in case of such a > Huns ary and European liberty in 
name may be = p sit n he 


it. I have no! Well. Mr. Webst 
ermitting ry any l 


)a- o is prepared to maintain as to the fre 


, hi full 
y did 
restrain him l 
who had the powel 
sition—why did h 
Mr. Webster, 
“hoa or | annex Cuba and M« 
tish subject, do not study to inform | sanctity of the A: 
’ it I am inclined to conjecture that it treaty—well, why—but it is useless 
s his duty, on this occasion, to put me in ing at a clenched nail. Mr. Webster 
My misconduct, it seems, was very | retire decent v 
| ome to Laun- gies unfortunat 
before the official 
reached Mr. Back Acatn! Some of the g 
organs have | Lassuring us that 


iis matter, . Sa > 
Bulwer, K. C. B., to be 


urbanity, I trust 
is hurt. 

had the Lieu- 

come; but I 

be lieve me; to 

‘duty,’ and his 

inly it would 


i 


cannot return, 
] ly it w uld have been absur 
ant to mention these things to the 


the questi : vf inte enti zp W. oO ] 1e be 


so good a t 7] »us a ttle of his mind. if it 


be not gone t 


oo LE.---We have recently seen, in a 

few-York abolition paper, an address to the 

a zens of New-York, and the friends of the 

b Aue negro, from some hig! ly respect ible, and, no 
, &e. 

‘Siena MitcHet.” 


ho represent the diree- 

r * some institu n known as a “ Colored 
rphan As syl ” stat that they were | 

covernmental system, | thened with tl ve know not how 

en to banishment in a many “e tire y 1 orphans,” (it is d ficult 

of our venerable | to understand the d ing of the : ladie S 

! Pretty com-| expression,) and appealing to the generous 

indeed! And toj|northern public for something to support 

-and India for | them. Now this is to bad---to endeavor to 

for the English! | deprive negro children of subsistenc and pro- 

k to me?” The| tection elsewhere hen you, gentlemen of 

side—it will not do! | the North, refu ipport your own. What 


1) 
au on one 
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a charitable prospect of starvation you hold | 
out to fugitive picaninnies? Did anybody | 
ever hear of a colored orphan, entire or 
other, being destitute in the South ? 

Kossurn at Harrissurc—His APPEAL TO 
Avortep Crtwens.—Of the many important | 
truths of political wisdom that have been 
sown among us in the discourses of Kossuth, 
since his first foot-fall on American soil---in 
his fiery words and hostility to Centraliza- | 
tion, his expansive advocacy of States’ Righis, | 


his courageous fortitude in honest submis- | 


sion to Constitutional Limitation — nothing | 
has he uttered of more value, in its potent | 
influence as leading to the harmonious blend- | 
ing of the perpetually renewing European ele- | 
ment in this country, into the American whole, | 
than in his incidental appeal to our adopted 
citizens, contained in his reply to the State | 
welcome of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg. 

“T hope to God, that the people of this glo- | 


rious land is, and will ever be, fervently at- | 


tached to this, their free, great, and happy 
home: I hope to God that whatever tongue 
they speak, they are and will ever be Ameri- 
ean, and nothing but American. And so they 
must be, if they will be free---if they desire 
their adopted home’s greatness and continued 
existence. Should once the citizens of the 
United States cease to be Americans, and 
become again Anglo-Saxon, Irish, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Danish, Swedish, French--- 


America would soon cease to be what it is| 
now---freedom elevated to the proud position 


of a power on earth. 

“ But while I hope that all the people of the 
United States will never become anything but 
Americans; 
sons, the ugh fresh with sweet home recollec- 
tions, will know here no South, no Nor th, 
no Kast, and no West---nothing but the whole 
country, the common nationality of freedom--- 
in a word, America; still I also know that 
blood is blood---that the heart of the son must 


beat at the contemplation of his mother’s suf- | 


ferings.” 

Let these words go home to the hearts of 
all new Americans, 
Western Europe, and their active and faithful 
response will abundantly repay, good measure, 
heaped and running over, 


pouring of free citizenship to American Europe, 
or of moral and material aid to Europe at home. 
Especially do we commend his advice, with 


all its important bearing in the thousand ra- | 
mifications of the subject, to such men as| 


Guyurman and Wutschel, the editors of the 
new paper, recently established in this city, 


the Democratischer Voelkerbund. And to Kos- | 


suth’s own vivid eloquence we will add---That 
there are but two great political parties in the 
country, national in their organization. To one 
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and even its youngest adopted | 


whether of Eastern or | 


all that America | 
has done or may do in her most lavish out- | 
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of these, whichever in its measures does, in the 
judgment of our adopted citizens, tend most to 
the peace and prosperity of the whole coun- 
try, let them give their votes and influence, 
| And as by the material labor of Republican 
Europe, translated to our continent, the iron 
bands of our rail-roads will shortly span Ame- 
| rica, putting the grain fields of the North, side 
by side with the cotton fields of the South, so 
let their unified moral effort still more strongly 
bind the nationality of the American oe 
into one fraternity of hearty fellowship, by 
whic h the old division of “ Mason and Dix- 
on’s Line,” both as a fact and a thought, shall 
be obliterated and forgotten. Thus shall sec- 
| tionalism, jealousies, and antipathy, cease at 
| once and forever from the land. 

| Dryner Covurtestes.—At the late dinners, 
| given in honor of Kossuth, there has been a 
| disregard on the part of some who have assisted 
at those banquets, of the simple rules of good 
breeding, which calls for severe censure. 

There has been an indifference evinced to- 
wards the feelings of the guest, which cannot 
be too strongly condemned. 

We know not where the blame rests, but on 
occasion of the recent dinner by the bar of our 
city to Kossuth, either the committee neg- 
lected their duty, in not knowing whether the 
orators selected would respond to the object 
of the dinner, or else Judge Duer betrayed 
their trust, and violated the courtesy which it 
was his duty to have observed. 

The object of the dinner was well under- 
| stood, and they who felt no sympathy with it 
had no necessity to destroy the harmony of 
its arrangements by their presence. 

We are glad that the young members of the 
bar had spirit enough to oppose so gross 4 
| breach of etiquette; and great merit is due to 
them for their boldness and promptitude. 

This has not been the only occurrence of the 
kind, and we are mortified to find a conspicu- 
ous citizen of Philade Iphia affording another 
instance, at the recent dinner given to Kossuth 
in his city. 

The calling upon some one to “knock 
down” those who were merely op posing sen- 
timents in direct variance with the spirit of the 
occasion, and with every principle of the de- 
corums of social life, was absolute brutality. 

If there are any who have predilections an- 
| tagonistic to the Hungarian cause, let them 
not avail themselves of the hospite ality of 
others to give vent to them. Let them rather 
call a hostile meeting, and then express their 
sentiments. But it seems that some men, 
puffed up by their fancied importance, must 
seek opportunity to force their opinions upot 
unwilling ears, regardless of time and place, 
and seeking only ‘their = aggrandizement, 
at the expense of every element of hospi tality 
| and good taste. 
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A Peep at the Pilgrims in Sixteen Hundred 
Thirty-Siz. By Mrs. H. V. Cuengy. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


| rally as clumsy as it is ineffectual 


The pilgrims have been the innocent cause of 
a mania as chronic as it must have been unfore- 
seen. New-England celebrations, commence- 
ment orations, and anniversary poems, each 
having for its text ‘the Pilgrim Spirit,” have 
become a settled disease, the extinction of which 
no living man can hopefully prophesy. And, as 
if to add to the virulence of this epidemic, year 
by year the brains of our New-England neigh- 
bors are taxed for the effusion of a certain num 
ber of volumes having for their object the glori- 
fication of the Pilgrims and their descendants. 

From an examination of the book we have 
quoted, we are led to imagine that its inspiration 
must have been drawn frum some very ordinary 
New-England dinner to which its authoress may 
have been invited. But what may have been 
the motive for its issue, or what may be its suc- 
cess with the book-buying public, we are unable 
to conjecture. 

This book is only noticeable as suggestive of 
the bad taste constantly shown in lavishing such 
indiscriminate praise upon the settlers of New- 
England. We have never yet aseertained the 
validity of the special claims to superior fortitude 
and patriotism, which are so constantly put for- 
ward by the descendants of the pilgrims on their 
behalf, and are therefore incapacitated from per- | 
ceiving the inevitable merit of any literary com- 
positions prepared for their peculiar exaltation. 

At some future time, the merits of other 
pioneers in American civilization may be ac- 
knowledged, and made the occasion of feasts, 
poems, speeches and books. Meanwhile, in ad- 
dition to New-England dinners, we shall ex- 
pect a periodical efflux of volumes like this from 
the Eastern press, and shall be much gratified 
if all of them are of the same degree of literary 
merit, 


Moby Dick; or the Whale. 
VILLE. 
1852. 


By Herman Met- 
New-York: Harper and Brothers, 


Mr. Melville is evidently trying to ascertain 
how far the public will consent to be imposed 
Upon. He is gauging, at once, our gullibility 
and our patience. ewan written one or two 
passable extravagancies, he has considered him- 
self privileged to produce as many more as he 
pleases, increasingly exaggerated and increas- 
ingly dull. The field from which his first crops 
of literature were produced, has become greatly 


impoverished, and no amount. of forcing seems 
likely to restore it to its pristine vigor. In bom- 
bast, in caricature, in rhetorical artifice—gene- 
and in low 
attempts at humor, each one of his volumes has 
been an advance upon its predecessors, while, 
in all those qualities which make books readable, 
it has shown a decided retrogression from for- 
mer efforts. Mr. Melville never writes natural- 
ly. His sentiment is forced, his wit is forced, 
and his enthusiasm is forced. And in his at- 
tempts to display to the utmost extent his powers 
of *‘ fine writing,’ he has succeeded, we think, 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. 

The truth is, Mr. Melville has survived his re- 
putation. Ifhe had been contented with writ- 
ing one or two books, he might have been famous, 
but his vanity has destroyed all his chances of 
immortality, or even of a good name with his 
own generation. For, in sober truth, Mr. Mel- 
ville’s vanity is immeasurable. He will either 
be first among the book-making tribe, or he will 
be nowhere. He will centre all attention upon 
himself, or he will abandon the field of literature 
at once. From this morbid self-esteem, coupled 
with a most unbounded love of notoriety, spring 
all Mr. Melville’s efforts, all his rhetorical con- 
tortions, all his declamatory abuse of society, all 
his inflated sentiment, and all his insinuating 
licentiousness. 


‘“* Typee” was undoubtedly a very proper book 
for the parlor, and we have seen it incompany with 
‘*Omoo,” lying upon tables from which Byron 
was strictly prohibited, although we were un- 
able to fathom those niceties of logic by which 
one was patronized, and the other proscribed. 
But these were Mr. Melville’s triumphs. ‘ Red- 
burn” was a stupid failure, ‘* Mardi’’ was hope- 
lessly dull, ‘‘ White Jacket”? was worse than 
either; and, in fact, it was such a very bad book, 
that, until the appearance of ‘“‘ Moby Dick,” we 
had set it down as the very ultimatum of weak- 
ness to which its author could attain. It seems, 
however, that we were mistaken, 

We have no intention of quoting any passages 
just now from ‘Moby Dick.” The London 
journals, we understand, ‘‘ have bestowed upon 
the work many flattering notices,” and we should 
be loth to combat such high authority. But if 
there are any of our readers who wish to find 
examples of bad rhetoric, involved syntax, stilt 
ed sentiment and incoherent English, we will 
take the Jiberty of recommending to them this 
precious volume of Mr. Melville's. 
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People, Scenery, Monuments, 
the proposed Interoceanic Canal. With 
numerous original Maps and _ Illustrations. 
By E G. Squier, late Charge d’Affaires of the 
ee States to the Republics of Central 
America. 2 vols. New-York: Appleton & 
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raragua 


a » its 
and 


In these volumes, Mr. Squier presents him- 
self in the triple capacity of traveler, antiquarian 
and politician, and to a considerable extent wins 
our attention in each. As a traveler, heis talk- 
ative, observant and humorous ; as an antiqua- 
rian, industrious and intelligible, a rare quality 
in that species of Savan; and as a politician, 
truly American, for America is of her 
honor, her individuality, and enthusiastic of her 
mission as a Republic to the nations of earth, 
and impatient at the wrongs her citizens en- 
dured in Central America at the hands of the 
British colonizers, or rather usurpers, 


jealous 


He essays to give a true character of the man- 
ners, people and condition of the country on the 
Isthmus, joining the Republic with 
South America, and for this purpose h is divided 
his labors into five parts, tr spectively 
of 

lst. 
count of 
States 


Northern 


iting 


A Topographical and Geographical ac- 
Nicaragua and the Central American 
s, their agricultural, mineral and general 
resources. 

2d. A Narrative of his Residence in Nicara- 
gua; with an account of his explorations of the 
aboriginal monuments and remains, the scenery 
of the country, customs, habits, &c. of the peo- 
ple. 

3d. The Geography and Topography of Ni- 
caragua, as connected with the proposed inter- 
oceanic canal; a Historical Sketch of the Nego- 
tiations respecting that enterprise ; its probable 
commercial and political results, 

4th. Notes on the Language, Institutions 
Customs, Worship, and other very interesting 
information respecting the aborginal inhabitants 
of the country. And 

A Political History Central America 

Inde pen lence of S] in. ‘This port 
of the work h 


policy of 


5th 
since its ion 
and shows the 
the ( 
its incessant intermed- 
the states into enmity, 
m, a civil war, 

which it 


$ pecullar interest, 
it Britain to annihilate Yentral 


pul lics by 


took 
- ‘* protection.” 
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re particul ir- 
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information of 
when 


Paces} 
British 


ome 
time 
a que by the 
bas bee \ 

ment, id which is by no mea 
settled. As we intend to pr sent a len 
work and 


the govern- 
sfactorily 
thened re- 
long, it 1s 
needless to say m yre tha highly inte- 
a book of travel and antiquarian au- 
It is elegantly illustrated. 


sati 


ns 


view of this ere 


resting as 
thority. 
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Home in 
Redfield, Clin 


Clover nook ; or Reminiscences of our 
the West. By Atic: 
ton Hall, 1852. 


CaREY. 


We are not much given to peruse the lucubra 
tions of the softer sex. We say it at the risk 
of being de nounced by Ab by Folsom, and having 
a column of Mrs. Swisshelms “ very r specta 
ble’ feminine thunder aad at But the 
perversion of our duty has more terrors for us 
than to be “ abolished” by the or have the 
other for a ‘*‘ Weekly Visitor.” writings of 
the softer sex really in very soft 
and it is a strange thing that, they ee the 
strength of the man in adopting his breeches 
they should still betray their sex by their 
rulity. The styles of lady-writers are 
ble as the nature of that 
ery, kiss, pant, fall out 
the one passing of a 
Woman’ 5 Ri ghts style, 
Kossuth hats, fashionabl« pants, pate nt | 
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imbecility of the mind of man—feminine « 
tion, and other things * not to be 
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us and cloud-volumed ramifica- | We must deci ily rt the hoht from the 


Swedenborgian tormulas was not latter is so strong S | ¢ y blinding. Che 
i—in fact, that he had not attained | Doctor's s« i s to prove, ‘*that the in- 
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Comparative Psychology and Universal Analogy. | and some very perfect analogies displayed, and 


Vegetable Portraits of Character, 


Vol. 1. 


| we wonderthe author, who evidently has an eye 


compiled from various sources, with original | for the beautiful, should ever deal in the incongru- 


By M. 


additions. 


M. D. 


This book contains some beautiful analogies 
between the human passions and the various re- 


presentatives of the vegetable kingdom. The | 


style is such an improvement on the ‘Solar 
Ray” of the same author, that we would not 
discover the identity of the authorship if the 
name had not been on the title-page. 
ture to say there is more real talent displayed in 
the tracing of the natures of the flowers, and as- 
similating to them some equable passion from 
human nature in this, than in all the dimly de- 
scribed speculations in his former book. The 
great secret, we believe, is, that we can under- 
stand the one before us; and once started, we 
unwillingly lay the book down until we have 
read it through. There is much deep{analysis, 


| 


t 


We ven- | 


EpvcewortH Lazarus, }ous. We predict for this book of vegetable por- 
New-York: Fowlers & Wells, 1851. | traits a hearty reception and careful study by all 


students who love to investigate and understand 
the equability of the laws of nature through her 
| vast Republic. 


| Sketches of Life and Landscape. By Rev. Rauru 
Hoyt, A. M. Fourth edition. New-York : 
C. Shepard, 1852. 


An elegantly printed edition of poems, which 
are more characterized by beauty of description 
than strength of imagination. There are some 
felicitous fancies, but a lack of originality in 
this book, which, however, is not alone charge- 
able to the writer. It is a sign of the public 
taste that this book has attained a fourth edi 
tion. 











